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NNOUNCEMENT 


R. HARRY HAYWARD, known far and 

wide as Dean Hayward, has joined Adver- 
tising Headquarters. He brings with him a ripe 
and comprehensive knowledge of things agricul- 
tural. This knowledge, fathered by long training 
and study, will be added to the facilities of our 
Agricultural Bureau, and used for the benefit 
of our clients who make and sell commodities 
for farm and garden. 


Dean Hayward comes from Delaware State 
College where he directed the Agricultural Di- 
vision. He filled a number of important posi- 
tions previous to that connection. He was 
Director, Dairy Dept. Pennsylvania State College, 
and was Assistant Chief, Dairy Division, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


Dean Hayward also directed the College of 
Agriculture, A. E. F. University, Boehn, France, 
and was made a member of the French Academy 
and awarded the merit of Agriculture by the 
French Governmentin recognition of his services. 
Dean Hayward is a Cornell man, After his grad- 
uation, he studied exhaustively in foreign lands. 
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There was an average of more than 365 rides 
per capita last year on the city’s transportation 
systems, according to the annual report of the 
Public Service Commission. 


The 809 million cash fare riders who last year 
viewed the big, colorful car cards and posters 
of the Interborough Subway and Elevated 
Lines fairly stagger the imagination. They 
constitute the world’s greatest circulation in 
the world’s richest market! 


Interborough Subway & Elevated 
Car Card & Poster Advertising 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square New York 
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Is a Return to Barter Coming? 


Business Executives Investigating Primitive Methods as Escape From * 
Present Situation 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE is certainly no neces- 

sity of pointing out the effect 
on American business of the pres- 
ent low rate of exchange, adverse 
to foreign countries with whom 
we wish to do business. The 
newspapers have been full of it. 
The man who buys and sells stock 
has suddenly realized there was 
such a thing as an exchange rate. 
Measures to help finance foreign 
countries and American exporters 
have been introduced in Congress, 
and everywhere there is a tre- 
mendous interest in this problem, 
which up to this time has seldom 
troubled the average American. 

Foreign exchange is the bridge 
over which payments for trade 
between different countries is ef- 
fected. The bridge has _ been 
broken, and is almost unusable. 
Before the machinery of exchange 
was invented, barter took its place. 
Barter is nothing more than the 
exchange of goods for goods, in- 
stead of payment each way in 
cash or credit. 

“Something like the old form of 
barter and trade may have to 
come into play,” says a recent re- 
view of a well-known financial 
house. “It is encouraging to the 
outlook for righting gradually the 
involved exchange situation, that 
so stable and practical a formation 
as the Foreign Commerce Corpo- 
ration of America has been or- 
ganized and backed by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company. The province 
of this corporation will be to as- 
sist in a practical solution of the 
adverse foreign trade and credit 


situation, and it may well be that 
some of its operations will be in 
the line of exchange of goods for 
goods, thus avoiding, and with 
profit, the adverse situation in the 
foreign exchange.” 

The present exchange rates are 
so low that English importers 
threaten an embargo on cotton, 
and say that they will ship cotton 
back to this country to be resold 
here. When an_ enterprising 
manufacturer of beer in Austria 
discovers that it is cheaper to use 
paper money as labels than to 
have them printed, and importers 
abroad say that re-exportation of 
American produce is a profitable 
business, it is time that the big 
executive in this country thought 
clearly on the whole subject and 
is not misled into some coursté of 
action which may later prove to 
be a boomerang. 

The action of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, quoted above, started a 
great many American manufac- 
turers thinking in terms of barter 
and trade, which most of -us 
thought gave way to a better sys- 
tem of exchange some time near- 
ly subsequent to the stone age. 
We all know the inconvenience of 
barter as a means of exchange. 
A shoemaker makes five pairs of 
shoes and wants to buy with them 
three sides of bacon, a barrel of 
potatoes, and a peck of apples. 
The farmer may not want shoes 
at this particular time, and there- 
fore, the shoemaker’s demand for 
food must go unsatisfied. This 
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liness in exchange. The same 
thing applies as to locality and to 
kinds of products. In other words, 
the inconvenience of barter at a 
very early period in our civiliza- 
tion led to the use of some kind 
of-a medium of exchange. It is 
only the present abnormal situa- 
tion and the breakdown of this 
medium of exchange, which has 
. made people think along the old 
lines again. 

Last week a large manufac- 
turer who controls several plants 
turning out advertised merchan- 
dise in this country, said: 

“Next week I’m going to start 
for Europe. We can’t sell goods 
over there in the present exchange 
situation, and I am going to try 
to make arrangements which are 
quite unusual for a firm of our 
kind. I’ve bought up a lot of cot- 
ton for use in our own business. 
I’m going over to Czechoslovakia 
to talk to some of the manufac- 
turers there and see if I can’t 
trade it for finished products. I’m 
going to allow them so much cot- 
ton for the goods which they 
make, so much for wastage, so 
much cotton as profit. I believe 
I’ve worked out a plan which is 
going to get us a whole lot of 
business.” 


UNLIMITED CREDIT WOULD BE NEEDED 


In an endeavor to find out 
whether this man was right in 
following the reported lead of 
J. P. Morgan & Company in going 
back to this primitive method of 
doing business, Printers’ INK in- 
terviewed several men who are 
authorities in this line. The presi- 
dent of a large metropolitan bank 
who has made a study of the sub- 
ject, said: 

“It is all right for a firm like 
the Foreign Finance Corporation, 
backed by the Morgan interests 
with practically no limit placed on 
them as to where and how they 
are able to extend credit, to go 
back to the method of barter and 
trade, but the average manufac- 
‘turer had better watch his step 
before he makes many moves in 
this direction. It must be remem- 
bered that in addition to exchang- 
ing goods for goods, it is ap- 
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parently the plan of the Foreign 
Finance Corporation to offer to 
the American investing public 
some sort of debentures secured 
by foreign obligations, probably 
obligations of a business char- 
acter, rather than Government 
bonds. A firm of this size can 
afford to experiment, and pioneer, 
The average manufacturer who 
doesn’t know too much about for- 
eign business methods and buying 
habits at the present time is apt 
to get in over his head, if he tries 
to follow in their footsteps.” 

It is reported that business men 
in England who are the same ones 
who threatened to ship back our 
cotton to us, have already under- 
taken a system of barter with 
Germany, under which raw ma- 
terials are exchanged for manu- 
factured goods. Germany, it is 
said, is also manufacturing raw 
materials furnished by neutrals on 
a share basis. In other words, 
German manufacturers are taking 
raw materials sent in by neutrals, 
converting them into goods and 
accepting a share of the goods as 
payment for their work. This is 
like the plan proposed by the man 
quoted above, who controls five 
factories, making advertised, trade- 
marked articles out of a raw ma- 
terial, cotton, which he proposes 
to send to Czechoslovakia as pay- 
ment for finished products. 

An important question which 
has a direct bearing upon the 
study of the subject of barter is 
found in the charge that. Ameri- 
can manufacturers, with the 
greatest opportunity in the world’s 
history to build a solid foundation 
in foreign markets, through no 
fault of their own, are building up 
a tremendous amount of ill will 
among foreign buyers. Among 
literally hundreds of similar re- 
ports, the following is a London 
report on recent fur sales there: 

“The swamping of the market 
by American buyers is due to the 
fact that they are buying exten- 
sively for March sales, when most 
of these skins will be placed on 
the English market again at an 
enhanced price. This, plus the 
25 per cent increase in the rate 
of exchange, will enable the 
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N angry lot of farmers— 

a hostile crowd of com- 

mission men—with friction 

between them increasing all 
the time— 


That was the situation at 
Warrior’s Mark, Pa., a little 
while ago when Wy, W. Wil- 


lard arrived. 


Willard, besides being the 
new minister, was a diplomat. 
He realized that the years of 
ill-feeling between farmers 
and produce buyers were due 
simply to misunderstandings. 


He arranged a big “get-to- 
gether dinner.” He had speak- 
ers to present and explain the 
problems of both the farmers and 
the commission merchants. He 
did a little explaining and recom- 








The dinner that put an end 
to years of ill feeling 


mending on his own account. And 
—the affair was so successful tha: 
old disputes were forgotten, while 
real understanding brought about 
real co-operation between the 
two factions. 


Wherever you go—throughout 
the length and breadth of 
America — you'll find broad- 
minded Christians similarly en- 
gaged in deepening and enlarg- 
ing community sympathy—in pro- 
moting’ understanding and co- 
operation between man and man. 


People like these—three hun- 
dred thousand of them—read the 
CHRISTIAN HERALD regu- 
larly. In the serials by noted 
authors—the current news sec- 
tions—the articles by famed so- 
ciologists and investigators—they 
find entertainment and _instruc- 
tion. Through the advertising 
columns they find guidance in 
selecting the best the market af- 
fords to meet their daily needs. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Americans to reap a double profit 
on deals. All Continental fur 
buyers come to London for these 
markets. Thus, in addition to the 
profit .made here,.the American 
obtains an extra profit, consequent 
on the reduction in value of the 
franc, mark, kronen, rouble, and 
other coins.” 

Touching upon this question in 
connection with barter, Carl 
Byoir, of Voska and Byoir, ex- 
porters, with special interest in 
the live and aggressive country 
of Czechoslovakia, made the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“When the German mark first 
declined to its present level of 
about two cents, it still had a 
purchasing power in Germany of 
approximately five cents. Under 
that condition, if the American 
exporter instead of taking fifty 
marks for a dollar’s worth of 
goods and_selling those marks in 
this market for approximately a 
dollar, took the fifty marks in 
Germany and purchased goods 
for re-export to the United 
States, he might get goods of 
a valte of $2 or $2.50. 

“In the beginning the German 
Government thought that the de- 
preciation of their money in for- 
eign markets was only hurtful to 
their import trade and that it was 
a great advantage in exporting be- 
cause they could produce the 
goods so cheaply. However, they 
quickly discovered that they were 
treating their industries like the 
man who taught his horse to eat 
corn cobs. The experiment was 
a great success! The horse died 
from lack of nourishment before 
he learned the trick. The result 
is that practically every country 
whose money is at a discount in 
this market has put the cost of 
their goods for export not in terms 
of their own currency but in terms 
of what their currency will realize 
in the -money of the country to 
which the goods are to be ex- 
ported. For instance, the German 
Government, as I understand, has 
already prevented German manu- 
facturers from carrying out con- 
tracts for goods for export made 
on the basis of old rates of ex- 
change. 
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“The chief danger in this busi- 
ness of batter and trade is that 
usually the manufacturer who 
goes into it is going into a busi- 
ness of which he knows nothing. 
There is a vast difference between 
the Hudson Bay, Co. trading ar- 
ticles of which they knew the cost 
for furs of which they knew the 
value, becatise they were in the 
fur business and they knew it 
from the ground up. However, if 
an Americdh typewriter company 
went into the business of taking 
Dresden China, Daimler auto- 
mobiles, cotton goods and beet 
sugar in exchange for type- 
writers, sottiewhere along the line 
they would have to absorb a large 
loss due to their lack of know}- 
edge of the many new businesses 
in which they would be required 
to engage. 

“All these proposed unique 
methods of handling foreign trade 
are simply subterfuges to hide 
from ourselves the true facts, 
which are that with the world’s 
business at our door we are afraid 
to finance the needs of our own 
business abroad even though the 
customer may be perfectly sound. 
Goods should be sold for money 
—not for goods. Money is the 
true universal medium of ex- 
change and it is so because the 
whole history of commerce proved 
that there had to be some uni- 
versal medium. If I have some- 
thing for sale, I may not have any 
yearning for ‘What have you?’ 
But if you sell what you have to 
somebody who does want it and 
knows all about it you will realize 
the money with which to buy what 
I have and with your money I can 
then buy what I want. 


BUILDING ILL WILL 


“It sounds childish, but the 
truth is that the American dollar 
is drunk—drunk with vanity of 
self importance and enlarged ego, 
and until it gets back to some- 
thing approximating its real value 
in the terms of the currencies of 
the various countries of the world, 
we are going to continue to lose 
the greatest opportunity America 
has ever had to conquer the 
world’s markets. 
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his mother cut down his fa- 
ther’s pants for him, and fitted 
him with home-made waists. 


Your real boy is no snob, but 
father can recall the torture of 
teasings for some of his good 
mother’s well-meant but not 
always expert tailoring. 


Nowadays boys and their 
parents realize it’s simpler to 
go to the store and buy a com- 
plete outfit from head to toe. 
The boy reads advertising and 
knows what is best, and what 
he wants. 


So has it gone with boy life 
since father’s time. Nowadays 
boys are consid- 
ered more. They 
are more than 
healthy barba- 
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When father was a boy- 


AMERICAN 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World”’ 
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rians. They area class, a great 
group, collectively a large mar- 
ket. They exert a mighty and 
decisive infiuence in the sale of 
all that the modern home buys, 
whether that be a breakfast 
food, or an automobile; writing 
paper or paint. 

As manufacturers of many 
kinds of products have realized 
the importance of this great 
boy market, they have found 
THE AMERICAN BOY maga- 
zine with its more than 500,000 
boy readers, averaging 15% to 
16 years old, the medium that 
most directly sells this great 
field. More manufacturers are 
advertising tothe 
American Boy in 
THE AMERICAN 
BOY every year. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices :—286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Pushing is always clumsy. In business it is not 


only a clumsy but a costly way 








Push or Pull 


Bers average hardware store car- 
ries between 6,000 and 10,000 
items. The corner druggist has 5,000 
different articles; even the grocer 
must divide his selling efforts into 
over a thousand parts. 


What chance has your product in 
all this? Grant that you sell the 
dealer—how much “push”’ can he in 
turn exert for you on his customers, 
the people you want to reach, the 
final consumers on whom your busi- 
ness is founded? 


It is no longer a question of desire, 
nor even of profit to the dealer. No 
dealer can be a salesman for a thou- 
sand lines. 
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The dream of having all dealers 
“pushing” a product has been sur- 
passed, in the case of the progressive 
manufacturer, by the reality of a hun- 
dred million people “pulling” his 
product off the dealers’ shelves. 


Not a few of the widest selling 
commodities in America — articles 
sold wherever stores exist—are sold 
without salesmen of any kind, either 
to the retailer, or even to the jobbing 
trade. Consumers, led by the adver- 
tising, ‘‘pull’” millions of dollars’ 
worth of these commodities off the 
dealers’ shelves each year. 





On every article the total supplant- 
ing of “push” by ‘‘pull”’ is not possi- 
ble; on many it can never be made 
possible. But the extent to which ad- 
vertising, as a selling force, can be 
utilized, is a study that vitally con- 
cerns every manufacturer. 


The manufacturer who clings | 
to the less efficient and more ' 
costly method of “push” with 
any part of his selling cost which 
could more profitably be spent in 
creating a demand for his product, 
deliberately handicaps himself in com- 
petition with the manufacturer who 
utilizes to the full, the more efficient 
and less expensive method of “pull.” 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati - London 
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“During the war the American 
dollar was worth just eighty 
cents in terms of. Mexican cur- 
rency, which I think you will 
agree is probably the measliest 
money in the world. The result 
was that we bought nothing from 
Mexico that we did not absolutely 
require. 

“Don’t let us deceive ourselves. 
We are selling more goods for ex- 
port than we ever would have be- 
lieved possible. We are building 
the greatest ill will that any busi- 
ness ever built with its customers. 
The foreign buyer feels he is 
being held up, and he is. When 
the day comes that he doesn’t need 
our goods he will go somewhere 
else. 

“T talked just the other day 
with a representative of one of 
the greatest food import houses 
in France and he said to me: 
‘We are building our warehouses 
not at the Atlantic ports but on 
the Mediterranean, You have got 
us now but once we are on our 
feet you will never get us in this 
position again.’ [I think you will 
find the same feeling in every 
country in Europe. 

“The solution is not ‘barter and 
trade.” It is ‘courage.’ At the 
time of the greatest prosperity 
American business has ever 
known we are surely in a posi- 
tion to advance long-term credits 
to customers of ‘sound financial 
standing abroad. This would keep 
bills of exchange out of this mar- 
ket and, with relief from the 
pressure, foreign money would re- 
cover something of its normal 
value in this market. Our finan- 
cial institutions, in turn, would 
only be required to finance the 
American exporter and we would 
not be under the necessity of mak- 
ing huge loans abroad.” 


FELT ADVISES LEAVING MONEY 


Dorr E. Felt, president of the 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, a man who was sent 
abroad on a special commission 
by the United States Government 
to study labor and financial con- 
ditions there, takes a slightly dif- 
ferent- view. He says: 

“Theré is not any doubt in my 
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mind but that the present rate 
of exchange adverse to foreign 
countries is due more to the de- 
sire of sellers of American goods 
to get their money at once so 
they can again use it in their 
business than to any fundamental 
weakness in foreign credits. 

“Any actual exchange of the 
goods of one country for the 
goods of another would, in the 
transaction concerned, avoid the 
difficulties resulting from abnor- 
mal conditions of exchange. 

“The case of each individual 
manufacturer or exporter presents 
a different problem from many 
others; therefore, it seems to me 
that no general statement could 
be made which would apply to any 
large proportion of, exporters. 
Where the exporter can afford to 
leave his money in a foreign 
country, the probabilities are that 
he will not suffer any considerable 
loss due to the present prices (as 
figured in dollars) .of the money 
of foreign countries. That makes 
an easy solution for those who 
have sufficient capital to carry the 
load until exchange becomes 
more normal.” 

In connection with Mr. Felt’s 
statement, a well-known New 
York merchant reminds us that 
after the Civil War, when our 
own currency was greatly de- 
preciated, many English manu- 
facturers left money received for 
goods in banks here, afterwards 
investing it in American Govern- 
ment bonds to their great profit. 
At this time, with conditions re- 
versed, some American manufac- 
turers with ample capital, are pur- 
suing exactly the course sug- 
gested by Mr. Felt. 

When the Allies recently de- 
cided to lift the ban on Russia 
insofar as the co-operative so- 
cieties are concerned and it was 
stated that trade with them could 
be opened up, the question of bar- 
ter received a new impetus in all 
parts of the world. The whole 
thing, of course, is a plan for the 
exchange of goods with the Rus- 
sian co-operative societies. M. 
Morosoff, chairman of a commit- 
tee now in Paris, expressing the 
desire of the Russian co-opera- 
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Get your message across 
with a Story Advertisement 


In 


The 


Outlook 


The Outlook’s Institutional Story Adver- 
tisements are being profitably employed by 
many leading American advertisers to present 
to their own executives, stockholders, em- 
ployees, jobbers, retailers, and the consum- 
ing public their vitally important messages 
of industrial achievement. 


May we explain to you, without obligation 
incurred upon your part, how this service 
would prove applicable and profitable to 
you ¢ 

A reprint of ‘‘ Clothing the World,’’ the 
last institutional story advertisement to 
appear in The Outlook, will be gladly sent 
you on application. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
Travers D. Carman, Advertising Manager 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


6 Beacon Street, 3 122 So. Michigan Boulevard, 
Boston, Mass. ° 7 Chicago, Illinois 
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tives to trade with nations both 
in Europe and America said: 

“We have no gold, but we have 
what is better than gold—raw ma- 
terials. 

“The bulk of the accumulation 
of grain, flax and other commodi- 
ties is in Central and Southern 
Russia, which is a favorable cir- 
cumstance, since Black Sea ship- 
ping is not attended by the many 
difficulties which would have to 
be overcome should trading be re- 
sumed through the Baltic ports 
alone. There is a big market in 
Europe and Russia for foreign 
goods, but we will have to deal 
on the basis of barter.” 


PROMINENT BANK HAS MADE CARF- 
FUL STUDY OF BARTER 


To a representative of Prtnr- 
ERS’ INK, Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, who has 
made a study of the general sub- 
ject of barter, in speaking in 
reference to the Russian co-opera- 
tives and the possibilities for 
bartering with them and other 
nations, made the following state- 
ment: 

“With the lifting of the Rus- 
sian embargo and the prospect of 
barter economy playing an im- 
portant part in the resumption of 
trade with Russia there has been 
manifested a keen, general inter- 
est on the part of executives in 
trading by means of barter. One 
of the reasons for the present at- 
tempts to revert to barter is the 
fact that some of the European 
countries which are seeking to 
purchase foreign goods in con- 
siderable volume are not pos- 
sessed of a means of payment for 
them in the form of money or 
other acceptable currency or 
credit. Another important factor 
is the legislation of some of those 
nations which virtually compels 
compensation trading or restricts 
imports to those which can be 
paid for only under exceptionally 
long credit terms. 

“During the war, what amount- 
ed to bartering was introduced 
as a politico-economic measure, as 
for example when Germany 
agreed to furnish coal for Swiss 
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industries in exchange for Swiss 
dairy products. At present, as 
has been suggested, bartering is 
resorted to—aside from legisla- 
tive compulsion—chiefly to avoid 
granting long credits where either 
general or specific credit condi- 
tions make such practice unwise, 
or to avoid the speculative risks 
of loss involved in accepting in 
payment and holding foreign ex- 
change or depreciated and fluc- 
tuating paper currency. 

“Perhaps the most interesting 
example of barter is found in the 
Swiss organization, the Schweiz- 
erische Genossenschaft fiir den 
Warenaustauch, formed to ex- 
change goods with eastern Euro- 
pean states. This association 
maintains a courier system to sup- 
plement postal services, especially 
where the latter are disorganized, 
and runs special freight trains 
to carry their goods, in charge of 
Swiss manufacturers and mer- 
chants, reserve army officers, who 
do the actual bartering in one or 
more of the Balkan or other east- 
ern countries. It also assists in 
financial transactions, particularly 
in the purchases of goods. 

“It is obvious that the oppor- 
tunity for mutually satisfactory 
barter trading is far greater be- 
tween two neighboring nations, 
like Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
or even between Switzerland and 
Poland, than between the United 
States and nations separated from 
this country by 3,000 miles of 
ocean and another thousand miles 
of land, especially if in the case 
of the intra-European transac- 
tions established trade connec- 
tions and organization applicable 
to such trade exist. In medieval 
and early modern times, ships 
sailed the seas under the com- 
mand of masters who themselves 
bought, sold, and exchanged the 
goods of the cargoes, in various 
ports, or carried super-cargoes to 
whom was assignéd stich func- 
tions. This would ordinarily not 
be feasible to-day, both because of 
the high degree of diversifica- 
tion and specialization that exists 
in manufacturing and trade, and 
because of the great expense in- 
(Continued on page 168) 
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“A Very Expensive Fi aonity 
to Maintain” 


You've heard it said of an excep- 
tional family now and then; but 
it is true of the big 5-plus Youth’s 
Companion family the year round. 
And doubly so in these days. 


The Youth’s Companion family, 
owing to its average unit of more 
than five members, is obliged to 
buy heavily, but, what is far better, 
it delights to buy liberally. 


Our average family, of which the 
great Y C family is composed, 
must spend, at a low estimate, $30 a 
week. This costs our united family 
$12,000,000 a week, $50,000,000 a 
month, $600,000,000 a year. 


Will YOU get some 
of the Six Hundred Millions? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Building Chicago Office: 132 80. Michigan Boulevard 
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Philadelphia 
Storage Battery 
and Collier’s 


Collier’s has been 
chosen as an impor- 
tant factor in The 
Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Company’s 
1920 advertising 


campaign. 


Collier's 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
J. E. WiuutraMs, Advertising Manager 
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HIGH-COST-OF- Living 


ADVERTISING 





More Strength to Advertising 


ADVERTISING is the most dominant force pulling against 

the high cost of living. . While the forces of waste, extrava- 
gance, high wages and shortage of production are arrayed against 
it, advertising is largely responsible for the fact that prices are 
no higher than they are today. 


@ It is advertising which by creating increased demand has been 
directly responsible for more economical and perfected methods 
of manufacture. It is advertising which so standardized prices 
on standard goods that manufacturers were slow in many in- 
stances to depart from them. 


@ More strength to your advertising—more strength particu- 
larly to that part of it which goes into the dominating newspaper 
in the great centers of population like Baltimore! Vigorously 
enough applied in a great medium like The NEWS, for instance, 
a sufficient saving in selling costs might even be affected to offset 
part at least of the increasing costs of production. 


@ If you want to tug on the advertising end of the rope in 
Baltimore, write us for vital facts about your line in Baltimore 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative Wesrare Pageccemaetice 
int" - Qed h Fim Neel Bonk, Bids. 


Advertising Manager 
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Advertising Establishes Profession 
of Tree Surgery 


Unique Business of the Davey Tree Expert Company Finds Its Market 
and Founds School for Instruction in a New Art 
by Means of Advertising 


By Roland Cole 


«J 7P on the Roycroft Farm,” 

said Elbert Hubbard, “we 
had a butternut-tree over 70 years 
old. One day John Davey came 
along and his eye fell on the old 
tree. ‘Let me try my hand on 
that one,’ he asked. We let him, 
and to-day the old tree, as if 
grateful for the kindly service 
done to it, is sending forth great 
clusters of green twigs and new 
branches.” 

John Davey, hale and husky, 
seventy years young, is still what 
Elbert Hubbard called him, “A 
Brother to the Trees.” He came 
to this country in 1873 and gave 


our horticulturalists something 
new to think about—that fine 
trees are possessions of great 


value and can be preserved to the 
full extent of their natural lives 
by scientific care. Born in Eng- 
land, the son of a farmer, John 
Davey studied and served his 
apprenticeship in floriculture and 
landscape gardening. Alone he 
worked out the art of tree sur- 
gery. He is the discoverer of the 
fact that if the decayed spot in a 
tree can be thoroughly cleaned 
out, disinfected and waterproofed, 
the cavity filled with cement, and 
provision made for keeping out 
the wet, the tree will recover 
from the operation and heal over 
the wound. The analogy to 
dentistry is almost perfect. 

Up until the year 1900 he 
worked alone, treating trees with 
his own hands. He went about 
the country with his camera tak- 
ing thousands of pictures of trees 
and gathering material for his 
book. The demands for his ser- 
vices increased rapidly. It was at 
this time the idea began to take 
possession of him that through 
advertising he could extend the 


field of his operations. In 1901 i 


. 





he published his book, “The Tree 
Doctor,” and made his first print- 
ed announcements. Calls came to 
him from all parts of the country 
and soon his work became too 
vast for his hands alone. This 
brought him face to face with 
the problem of finding and train- 
ing men to help him, so he laid 
the plans for establishing a 
school for tree surgery in which 
he could teach his ideas to other 
men and send them out to do his 
work. 

The immediate object of the 
first advertising was education, 
and stirring the public mind to an 
appreciation of tree surgery. The 
problem of finding men to help 
him was a great deal more serious 
than finding customers. Again he 
turned to advertising. 


IN WHICH TREE SURGERY 
IS TAUGHT 


A SCHOOL 


Advertising for men to help in 
the business ‘sounds easy. But a 
physician or chemist working 
along an original and specialized 
line would find it.as easy to get 
men to help in his work. Where 
were men with any knowledge or 
fitness for tree surgery to be 
found? No college in the land 
gave instruction of a kind cal- 
culated to qualify men for this 
work. Practical men such as 
farmers, gardeners, and others, 
knew nothing of botany, ento- 
mology, tree pathology, or the 
scientific and mechanical laws for 
treating “decayed or structurally 
weak trees, filling, bracing, and 
the like. Where then were such 
men to be found? There could 
be and is to-day only one answer ; 
Locating men with the right quali- 
fications as regards fitness, hon- 
esty and adaptability by adver- 
tising, and educating them. 
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The problem is one of greater 
difficulty than appears from this 
easy statement of the facts. It 
meant, first, the organizing of 
his own knowledge in writing and 
the formulating of a course of 
study. Second, establishing his 
own college. Third, a financial 
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apprenticeship had to be served 
for a time under an expert. When 
the man has proved his fitness 
he may work alone, not before. 
He may become an expert in a 
year. Moreover, in the words 
of Mr. Davey, “he must be a 
man of conscience, a lover of trees 
and a worker.” It 
took broad vision to 
see its way through 
such a programme, 
The plan was worked 
out in all details be- 
fore the first adver- 
tisement appeared. 
Men came to the 
Davey Institute of 
Tree Surgery from 
all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 
Classes averaged 
thirty men. In a few 
years an_ extension 
course was worked 
out so men at a great 
distance could do 
some of the prelimin- 
ary work by corres- 
pondence. All must 
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eventually come to 
Kent to complete their 
work and gain the 
practical experience 
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required. Inasmuch 





as the tuition fee is 
returned to the men 


o—s in the form of com- 
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plan by means of which men 
would be enabled to come to the 
school, pay for the course, pay 
their expenses, and at the same 
time receive enough compensa- 
tion in return to support them- 
selves during the term of instruc- 
tion, a period of six months. 
Fourth, provide competent  in- 
structors for all branches of study. 
Fifth, upon completion of the 
course, put the men to work on a 
salary. Nor is this all. Scientific 
training must go hand in hand 
with practical experience. After 
graduation from the school, an 


cerity. 

The development of the Davey 
Institute is a story in itself. It 
is not a money-making proposi- 
tion. Indeed, the cost of main- 
taining it is a factor that at one 
time gave Mr. Davey and _ his 
associates much anxiety. Since 
the incorporation of the business 
in 1908, when the first patents 
were taken out, and active par- 
ticipation in the work of the in- 
stitution by Martin L. Davey, a 
son (now Representative in Con- 
gress from the 14th Ohio Dis- 
trict) the school is operated on a 
basis which, while not self-sup- 
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porting by any means, is at least 
sound and commensurate with the 
sales volume. 

The advertising history of the 
Davey Tree Expert Co. is inter- 
esting. A study of the first copy 
reveals the use of the negative 
appeal. For example, one of the 
early advertisements 
bears this caption: 
“Tree ‘Patching’ Can- 
not Save Your Trees,” 
in which two photo- 
graphs are used, one 
showing the clumsy 
work of an untrained 
man on a fine tree, 
whose idea of treat- 
ing the tree was to 
dig out the decayed 
part and fill it with 
cement. The second 
photograph shows the 
same tree scientifically 
treated, the decay 
properly removed, the 
cavity disinfected, the 
trunk braced with 
cross-bolts, the cement 
built in in sections, 
each division forming 
a__ ball - and - socket 
joint, allowing for the 
sway of the tree—and 
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trated, in which the copy is al- 
most exclusively educational and 
the common and most apparent 
symptoms of tree disorders des- 
cribed. 

Beginning in *1918 a complete 
change was made in the copy. 
Instead of the “scare” appeal, 
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The tribute of Timothy J. Sullivan 


to Davey Tree Surgery 
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a “water shed” pro- 
vided to keep out the 





water and thus pre- 





vent further decay. bey aa eS 
Another advertise- Se ASS @a= 
ment is entitled 
"Negtect: Did The.” onic esecnscmensswece 
A photograph of a 
SPECIAL SALES APPEALS TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND 


magnificent tree, with 
a V-shaped crotch, a 
detormity in tree 
anatomy, shows one arm of 
the crotch splintered, as _ the 
result of a wind storm, and 
lying on the ground. The copy 
explains that 75 per cent of all 
shade and fruit trees are afflicted 
with weak V-shaped crotches, 
which are doomed to premature 
destruction unless strengthened 
by human skill. Other advertise- 
ments bear captions like “To 
Whom Shall You Entrust Your 
Priceless _ Trees?” “Are You 
Fooling Yourself About Your 
Trees?” and “Improper Trim- 
ming,” all photographically iflus- 


GARDENERS ARE MADE IN CLASS PUBLICATIONS 


illustrations of beautiful estates 
were used, estates the care of 
which had been entrusted to the 
tree surgeons. The educational 
work was considered to have been 
accomplished by the advertising 
previously done—the growth of 
the business to proportions far 
beyond the early dreams of the 
founder bearing ample testimony 
to the correctness of this de- 
duction—and an entirely different 
type of advertising, upon a higher 
level and infinitely more dignified, 
characterized the advertisements 
from that date. Instead of photo- 
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graphs, the illustrations consist of 
reproductions, in color, of oil 
paintings made by well-known ar- 
tists. 

The various type elements are so 
skilfully grouped and balanced and 
so successfully subordinated to 
the picture that the whole makes a 
harmonious unit. Looked at from 
the sales standpoint, the adver- 
tisement is equally satisfactory. 
It has a three-fold appeal: (1) To 
owners of beautiful estates; (2) 
It is calculated to inspire a desire 
in wealthy people who do not own 
them for the possession of such 
estates; and (3) There is the im- 
plied testimonial suggested by the 
listing of the names of prominent 
clients. 


REACHING THE SUPERINTENDENT 
AND GARDENER 


Reaching the owner of a beauti- 
ful estate is unquestionably the 
big factor in selling a specialized 
and professional service of this 
kind. In many cases, however, 
wealthy people leave the care of 
their property to superintendents 
and gardeners. The fact is reeog- 
nized in the advertising plans and 
a campaign of quite a different 
character is used for reaching such 
prospects. The publications used 
are those read by people interested 
in horticulture, gardening and the 
care of estates. This advertising 
differs in. many essential points 
from the other. 

In a very. unusual way in this 
horticultural journal advertising 
prominence is given to the photo- 
graph of “Michael Gorman” and 
his testimonial, while at the same 
time both are subordinated to the 
estate and the particular tree. Yet 
all these elements—note there are 
four pictorial elements alone—are 
linked together in one unit, while 
the story presents the three big 
points in logical order: (1) the 
testimonial letter, (2) the work of 
the company, and (3) the way in 
which a particular tree was 
handled. The photograph of the 
estate suggests the color reproduc- 
tions in the general magazines 
while the type element follows in 
style the appearance of the same 
elements in the other advertising. 
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The tie- up is therefore very close, 

There is probably no other busi- 
ness to-day in the world exactly 
like that carried on by this com- 
pany. Therefore, a word about 
its field and selling organization 
will help the reader to a clearer 
understanding of its operation. 
Starting with one man almost fifty 
years ago, the organization 
to-day numbers 300 men, eighteen 
of which are salesmen. The main 
office and the school are at Kent, 
Ohio. Branch offices are main- 
tained in three cities, New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Per- 
manent representatives are located 
in a number of other cities like 
Boston, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cleveland, Montreal. 

Every man begins his work with 
the company as a student in or- 
der to acquire the requisite scien- 
tific and mechanical training and 
practical experience. The men are 
first sent into the field to work 
under an expert. When a certain 
degree of proficiency is attained 
a man is appointed to a foreman- 
ship or may be made a salesman. 
Owing to the fact that more fore- 
men are needed than salesmen, 
most workmen graduate into the 
foreman class. One foreman or 
more is attached to each branch 
and permanent office. Foremen 
are indirectly salesmen. An order 
is a contract made by a salesman 
with an estate owner for work to 
be done at so much per hour. It 
need not be specific as to the ex- 
tent of the work. After it is 
started, and the foreman and 
workers are on the ground, the 
foreman becomes a sales factor 
and develops additional work for 
the men. He does this by talk- 
ing with the owner or superin- 
tendent, pointing out the thor- 
oughness of Davey methods and 
the need for the treatment of 
other trees. 

From this it will be seen why 
foremen are more important fac- 
tors in the sales organization than 
salesmen. In fact, the salesman’s 
function is to locate customers; 
the foreman’s function is to make 
them better customers. 

The function of the advertis- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Ty ; * . is the third largest market 
Philadelphia in the United States for 
AUTOMOBILES and ACCESSORIES 


Row upon row of Philadelphia’s 
famous two-story  one-family 
houses are being built with gar- 
ages in the back basement, as 
shown in the pictures below. 


_ In addition many vacant lots are be- 
ing covered with group private garages 
like those in the centre bottom picture. 


Giant public garages of the type in 
the opposite picture are springing up in 
the business section to take care of the 
machines of folks who motor down to 
business. 

E. J. Cattell, Chief Statistician of the 
City of Philadelphia, reports that there 
are, within the city limits a ny 
6,000 private and 1,000 oan garages, 
and the many thousands of private and 
public garages in the suburban* and 
country districts of Philadelphia. 


It is also reported that there are in 
use in the city limits about 85,000 pas- 
senger cars and 16,000 trucks. 

There are 400,000 homes in Philadel- 
phia, and over 3,000,000 people live in 
the Philadelphia metropolitan district 
reached by The Bulletin. 

Your own knowledge of the Automo- 
bile and Supply business can quickly 
visualize this concentrated market as a 
field in which your article may be adver- 
tised ‘and sold. 


‘Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by sonnet. in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The net paid daily average circulation of The Bulletin is larger than that of any daily or 
Sunday newspaper in Pennsylvania, and is the second largest in the United States 


January 4 6 3 5 5 1 Cobies 
Circulation 9 a Day 
The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation figures regu- 
larly each day. 




















No prize, premium, coupon or artificial methods of circulation stimulation have ever been 
used by The Bulletin. 
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The San Diego Sun 
tee) AScripps Newspaper [sr 


The Sun was established 39 years ago 
when San Diego, California, was a village 
of less than 2,500 good-natured folks en- 
joying life on the shores of beautiful San 
Diego bay. 

Today we are still enjoying life, as 


> <6 


_ people in the crowded, “jumpy,” “ner- 


vous” East and North cannot do; but 
instead of 2,500, there are, today, nearly 
100,000 of us. 


San Diego is growing faster, proportion- 
ately, than any other city in the country. 


Two transcontinental railroads—one the 
San Diego and Arizona just completed 
—and two steamship lines provide excel- 
lent transportation facilities. 


The Sun has the largest paid daily cir- 
culation of any San Diego newspaper, 
leading in both city and country. It 
reaches 74% of English-reading homes. 
For many years the merchants of San 
Diego have recognized the Sun as the 
leading advertising medium. 
For statistics and other information address The 


Scripps Newspapers, Foreign Advertising Depart- 
ment, Union National Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Bldg. 
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Advertisers of integrity, whose printed word 
is bulwarked by truth—whose merchandise 
is worthy—find Scripps Newspapers unusu- 
ally productive of results. Readers of 
Scripps Newspapers have faith in news, edi- 
torials and advertising. All must conform to 
the highest standards of honesty—advertis- 


ing as well as news and comment. 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Marbridge Building First National Bank Bldg. 
Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Kentucky) Post San Diego Sun \ 
Dallas Dispatch San Francisco News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 
Des Mui:i2s News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Terre Haute Post 
Houston Press Tacoma Times 


Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 
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January Advertising in Chicago 


eee | Eni ce to mar, 





The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is strikingly 
revealed in the following statement of advertising for the month of 


January, 1920. 


Books - = © © © « © e « « « THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 6,058 lines. ° 
7 


Next highest score, 5,614 lines. 


Churches - - - - - - - « « THE DAILY NEWS 


The Daily News, 6,509 lines. 
Next highest score, 2,027 lines 


Department Stores - - - - THE DAILY NEWS 
The Daily News, 378,495 lines. 
Next highest score, 281,810 lines. 
Educational - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS 
The Daily News, 8,664 lines. 
Next highest score, 7,966 lines. 
Furniture - - - - «- - « - - THE DAILY NEWS 
The Daily News, 33,119 lines. 
Next highest score, 17,623 lines. 
Musical Instruments - - - THE DAILY NEWS 
The Daily News, 25,306 lines. 
Next highest score, 25,135 lines. 
. . . r TL ro 
Total Display Advertising - THE DAILY NEws 


The Daily News, 1,049,853 lines. 
Next highest score, 823,952 lines. 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


In Nearly Every Important Classification 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service sub- 


scribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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ing is to establish prestige. It 
does not make sales or bring very 
many direct inquiries, though 
many inquiries are secured by 
mail. Sales (i.e, contracts) are 
made by salesmen through per- 
sonal solicitation. 

The work of the Davey tree 
experts is one of the romances of 
American business. It is a fine 
example of the organization of a 
profession upon business lines. 
The larger aspect of the work is 
bound up with the growing in- 
telligence and culture of our na- 
tion. For hundreds of years, 
trees have been neglected. Be- 
yond the selfish motive which 
must of necessity be incorporated 
in every business enterprise if it 
is to be a success, there is a pur- 
pose being served in this busi- 
ness which is a great by-product 
of its educational advertising— 
an appreciation of our beautiful 
trees and the effort to preserve 
them. The part which advertising 
has played in establishing and ex- 
tending this work should offer en- 
couragement to other professional 
activities, a large proportion of 
which have no understanding as 
yet of the way in which adver- 
tising can open their markets and 
supply them. 


H. J. Downes Succeeds Arthur 
Haller 


Arthur Haller, who was a member 
of the advertising 4 a of the 
American Locomotive Company at New 
York, is now a member of the selling 
staff of that organization at Chicago. 
H. J. Downes has succeeded Mr. Hal- 
ler in the advertising department of 
the company at New York. 


Nichols-Moore Agency Has 
Two New Accounts * 


The Nichols-Moore Company, adver- 
tising agency, Cleveland, has recently 
obtained the accounts of The Ceresit 
Waterproofing Company, Chicago; and 
The Kelly Island Lime & Transport 
Co., Cleveland. 


R. L. Harriman with Dyer 


Agency 
R. L. Harriman, recently advertis- 
ing manager of Baker, urray & 


Imbrie, sporting goods, New York, is 
now with the George L. Dyer Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. 
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F. P. Lindh Joins Cleland, 
Incorporated 


F, P. Lindh, who has been execu- 
tive assistant, with the rank of major, 
to the Chief of the Technical Staff, 
U. S. Ordnance Department, has be- 
come associated with the advertising 
agency of Cleland, Incorporated, New 
York. Major Lindh, during the war, 
was in charge of the proof of war 
material at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. 

He will be located at Peoria, Ill., as 
account executive with the Holt Manu 
—garesden | Company, maker of the 
“Caterpillar” Tractor. 


Boston “Transcript’s” Presi- 
dent Dies 


Samuel Pierce Mandell, president of 
the Boston Transcript Company, died 
February 14 at the age of eighty-six. 
He had been head of the Transcript 
organization for nearly fifty years. 
Seventy-two years of his life were 
spent with C. F. Hovey & Co., Boston 
dry goods house, terminating with the 
company’s reorganization last summer. 
He became a member of the Hovey 
firm in 1870. 


E. R. Wilbur Returns to Aber- 
crombie & Fitch 


E. R. Wilbur, who left Abercrombie 


& Fitch Co.,  sportin goods, New 
York, a year ago, to form the Beetle 
& Wilbur Advertising Agency, New 


York, has returned to the Abercrombie 
& Fitch organization as advertising 
manager. Mr. Wilbur will retain: his 
interest in the Beetle & Wilbur 
agency. 


Heads Cornell Company’s 
Advertising 


Charles Sharp, for the last two 
years Pittsburgh répresentative of the 
Cornell Wood Products Company, has 
been made advertising manager with 
pendquerters in Chicago. The Cornell 
Wood Products Company manufactures 
Cornell wood board, used for walls, 
ceilings and partitions. 


E. D. Sargent Represents “Fire 
and Water Engineering.” 


E. D. Sargent, who has been con 
ducting a special advertising service 
and representing a select list of news 
papers at Cincinnati, has been ap 
pointed manager of the Cincinnati office 
4 zwe and Water Engineering, New 

ork. 


W. L. Duane with Brooklyn 
“Eagle.” 


Ward L. Duane, recently a member 
of the advertising department of the 
New York Tribune, has joined the ad 
vertising staff of the Brooklyn Fagle 








National Advertising for Bicycles 


Co-operative Campaign Now Sells the Public on the Bicycle as a Utility 


HE bicycle industry is pre- 

paring for “a big comeback.” 
Last year was a good one for 
bicycles. It is intended that the 
present year shall be even better. 
To this end a national advertising 
campaign has been prepared which 
will carry the slogan “Ride a 





AKE your wipe w and from work « pleasure 
wmatead of mean ride on a hot, crowded cas 
Rade « becycle Enyry to the fullest the exhilarating 
tuna of free as and the open country 

My. how goad you fest The red blood sings thre 
your wane, diving away thee mean morning hemd 


tng 0 euccesahul man A tacycle goes nearly all the 
wey towards making « healthy man! 

Then think of the convenience Think 4 the money 
coved Think of the pleasure of long rides in the 
country —ol happy tnpe over brand rande! le « any 
wonder that more people are riding bacyrles today 
than ever tmbore / 

The tncycle 2 the mast economical mude of trane 
portation. itis the most healthful bh ie « planennt 
henaht bor every member of your larly 

Onder your bieyele today «The mote you ride « the 
mare you'll enjoy it! 


The Cycle Trades 
New York 


THE ADVERTISING WILL PICTURE THE JOYS THAT COME 
FROM MAKING A BUSINESS ACCESSORY OF THE BICYCLE 


Bicycle” into every part of the 
United States. The sum to be 
invested will be $125,000 or more. 
Six magazines of general circula- 
tion will be employed as mediums, 
and a considerable sum will go 
into newspaper space. A _ fair 
proportion of the fund will be ex- 
pended in promotion work and in 
dealer-helps. The fund has been 
raised by contributions based on 
a percentage of sales, the contribu- 


tors being twelve bicycle manu- 
> 





“Ride a bicycle” 


of America, Inc., ; 
U.S.A. made by -the bicycle 


facturers and about a hundred 
manufacturers of accessories. 

The aim of the campaign will 
he: First, to educate the public 
on the fact that the bicycle has 
“come back.” Second, to establish 
the bicycle as a factor in social 
and commercial life. Third, to 
regain and retain the 
good will of potential 
and present users of 
bicycles. Fourth, to 
present the bicycle as 
a utility, as a means 
of obtaining transpor- 
tation at low cost, and 
as a method of ob- 
taining helpful and in- 
vigorating recreation. 
To this end continu- 
ous effort will be put 
forth toward the up- 
building of the deal- 
er’s business. 

The keynote will be 
sounded by the slo- 
gan “Ride a Bicycle,” 
which has been put 
into distinctive let- 
tering for use in all 
advertising, whether 
done by the associa- 
tion or the dealer. 
The same slogan will 
also be used in the 
advertising of indi- 
vidual manufacturers. 

Heretofore, consid- 
erable effort has been 


trade to reach the boy 
element of the popu- 
lation. This year the 
principal appeal will 
be to the adult. The merits of the 
bicycle as an everyday article of 
use will be emphasized; it will be 
put forward as a means of saving 
money, time and temper. A tabu- 
lation of figures has proved that 
seventy-five per cent of bicycle 
sales are for utility purposes, about 


twenty-five per cent representing, 


purchases for pleasure and health. 
The boy and the amateur cyclist 
will not be overlooked, but special 
efforts will be made to reach the 
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growing number of business men 
and industrial workers who are 
using the bicycle as a means of 
transportation between home and 
work. 

The climax of the campaign 
will be reached in the period be- 
tween May first and eighth, which 
will be known as “Bicycle Week.” 
This period represents the peak of 
the bicycle selling season and no 
effort will be spared to make the 
most of it. It is at this time that 
the amateur bicycle races will be 
held wherever dealers are willing 
to lend co-operation. These races 
have been found to be a great 
stimulator of sales. It is to pre- 
pare for this Bicycle Week that 
most of the newspaper advertising 
will be done. 

A novel feature of the promo- 
tion work will be the preparation 
of large, four-column newspaper 
advertisements which wil! be kept 
standing for use in any centre 
where transportation troubles de- 
velop. In case a street-car strike, 
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tie-up, or breakdown occurs in any 
town, the bicycle dealers in that 
town will have only to communi- 
cate with headquarters to obtain 
the release of these standing ad- 
vertisements, a typical one of 
which reads: 

“Ride a Bicycle. 

“Save Money — Save Time — 
Save Temper. 

“You can get there on time on 
a bicycle. 

“No delays—no jams—no wait- 
ing. Ride a bicycle to work and 
you'll get there quicker, easier 
and more pleasantly. 

“A bicycle pays for itself in 
carfare saved. It makes you ab- 
solutely independent of street 
cars. It is always ready to go— 
anywhere, any time—and costs 
practically nothing to operate. 

“A bicycle is the greatest of all 
health and strength builders. It 
makes you fit and keeps you fit. 

“See your dealer to-day. Get 
a bicycle and be joyously inde- 
pendent.” 











GeorgeL Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper, 
and Street Cor Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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No effort will be spared during 
the campaign, which will begin in 
March periodicals and extend to 
July, to assist the dealer in mak- 
ing sales. A window transfer has 
been especially made for him 
bearing the slogan “Ride a Bicy- 
cle,” and he will be encouraged to 
call upon headquarters for mats 
containing cuts and copy. He 
will be urged to obtain the co- 
operation of his local newspaper 
enough to make his individual ad- 
vertising distinctive and attractive. 

Besides the periodical and news- 
paper advertising, the trade press 
will be used to feature the official 
seal of the Cycle Trades of Amer- 
ica. All contributors to the adver- 
tising fund will have the right to 
use this: seal on their stationery 
and advertising matter. 

Meantime the staff of field 
workers maintained by the Cycle 
Trades will continue their visits 
among the dealers. It is the 
function of these missionaries to 
sell the idea of more and bigger 
sales to the dealer. Their duties 
are manifold. If they find him 
content to be a simple repair man, 
they show him how to become a 
salesman. They instruct him in 
the use of advertising material. 
and even teach him the use of 
window displays and good book- 
keeping practice. Where possible 
they show him how to arrange 
races and parades and how to or- 
ganize riding clubs among boys. 
Thev report fully to headquarters 
on the situation in each town and 
on its possibilities of development. 
Last year 2,666 towns in thirty- 
five States were covered. 

Thistis the fourth year of asso- 
ciation activity. Formerly _ it 
operated under the name of the 
United Cycle Trades Direc- 
torate, but for this year’s work 
the name was changed to the 
Cvcle Trades of America, Inc. 
This is the first time it has felt 
prepared to go direct to the public 
with the message of the bicycle. 
Heretofore it has worked prin- 
cipally through the dealer. In 
order to keep him informed, a 
bulletin was published. Last year 
four numbers were issued—Christ- 
mas Number, Spring Number, 
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Bicycle Week Number, and School 
Number. This bulletin may later 
be issued monthly. An extensive 
line of dealer helps was also put 
out, consisting of window trims, 
matrices and stereotypes, posters, 
cut-outs, car cards, and lantern 
slides. These helps will be con- 
tinued and reinforced; and it is 
believed they will be rendered 
doubly effective ° the backing 
of the national advertising cam- 
paign. 





Omaha “Bee’s” Organization 


The new organization of the Bee 
Publishing Co., Omaha, Neb., ‘which 
was recently purchased by Nels B. Up- 
dike, has been announced as follows: 

Nels B. Updike, president; Chas. S. 
Young, vice-president and general man 
ager; E. M. Fairfield, treasurer; Victor 
Smith, manag:ng editor; Gordon Roth, 
secretary. 

Mr. Young, the new general man- 
ager, was formerly assistant advertising 
manager of the Burlington Railroad, 
later advertising manager for the Mil- 
waukee, and recently western manager 
for N. W. Ayer & Son at their Chicago 
branch. 

R. A. Carrington, for several years 
advertising manager of the Bee, will 
retain that position. 





American Writing Paper Ad- 
vertising Department Change 


Edmund E. Keough, of the advertis 
ing department of the American Writ 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.. 
has been appointed acting advertising 
manager to succeed Fred M. Webster, 
resigned. Before comin to the 
American Paper Compeny r. Keough 
had been with the ew_ England 
Westinghouse Co.; Phelps Publishing 
Company, S ringfield; and Eldredge 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield. 





Manternach Has Russell Brake 
Linings Account 


The advertising of brake linings and 
siuach ering, made by the Russell 

Mfg. Co., iddletown, Conn., con- 
tinues to be handled by the Manternach 
Company, Hartford. Announcement 
was made in Printers’ Inx recently 
that the Cecil, Barreto & Cecil Agency 
will handle the advertising of certain 
other of the company’s products. 


Edward P. Critcher, director of ad- 
vertising work for Hearst newspapers, 
died in Chicago of eumonia. Mr. 
Critcher was widely known as an ad- 
vertising man and was prominent in the 
work of the Rotary Club and the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 
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Home Building 


The fourth of the series 
of THE JOURNAL'S 
Efficiency Houses, in its 


Own-Your -Own - Home 


Campaign, appears in the 
March issue. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Brrr RBains Poth wi ' 


Old Bill has discarded his 
battered tin hat for a peaceful 
bowler—but that walrus face 
of his glows just as warm, 
under any sort of head-gear. 


Take a look at it, one of these 
days, in Leslie’s where 
Bairnsfather induced him to 
sign an exclusive contract. 
Speaking of the contract, Bill 
says ‘‘S’marvelous’’, but he 
can’t understand ‘‘why in the 
blinkin’ blazes advertisers 
should be h’int’rested in an 
old fool like ’im.’’ 
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‘“S'marvelous! ” 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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So Far 
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—out of the thousands of answers 


—that have come tumbling in 
—to a questionnaire sent 


—to the automobile owners of Brooklyn 


Over 85% 


—say they read 
—the Eagle 


You Don’t Have To Be 


—an automobile manufacturer 
—or a producer of accessories 
—to realize the value 


—of the indicated market 


Cash In Yourself 


—reach Brooklyn directly 


—by advertising in 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


Third in 1919 advertising lineage among 
the eighteen New York papers. 





A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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Campaign Starting This Month Will 


Marine Corps Puts Over a Jazz 
Campaign 


Invest $80,000 in Newspaper 


Advertising 


By C. H. Claudy 


HE U. S. Marine Corps wants 
recruits. To get them it has 
available a fund of $100,000 to in- 
vest in advertising designed to per- 
suade Young America that an en- 
listment in the Ma- 
rine Corps is a worth- 
while investment of 
time and energy. 
This fund has been 
divided into two 
parts: $80,000 for 
newspaper advertis- 
ing, and $20,000 for 
special expenses in 
connection with the 
“Roving Marines,” 
the feature which is 
the heart of the cam- 
paign. The “Roving 
Marines” are organ- 
izations of picked men 
from the Marine 
Corps, many of them 
having received med- 
als for heroic work 
“Over There,” which 
will travel about the 
country putting on a 
Marine Corps “show” 
or smoker, in the cities 
where the campaign is 
to be conducted. 
These smokers, which 
are free to the pub- 
lic, will be unique and 
interesting affairs, de- 
signed primarily to 
persuade the young 
man who sees them 
that Marine Corps 
life has a lighter side 
and to interest him 
in that side. 
The reason for such 
a campaign, so con- 
ducted, is found in the special 
situation which confronts Marine 
Corps recruiting at the present 
time. Practically all eligible ma- 
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terial for Marine Corps recruits 
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is composed of ex-service men. 
A great many ex-service men 
have to some extent a prejudice 
against further service, largely as 
a result of having enlisted or 


inv nee 
Mus ical Smok - 


An Evening 

of Jazz and Jollity 

Musical numbers by s famous Marine Band. Some 
sah Sete astas Saxe" Rors 


tints by the champs of the Maries Corps, Ans some 
tests b: ne reer] 

food “xmokes™ mth the compliments of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company. 

You are expected, especially if are an ¢x- 
a we Ge cans ot be us have a good 
time. It's a erackerjack Marine vanderilie 
show. 


COMPLIWENTARY TICKETS 
Apply oonrty | oo your compli- 









At the 
New Mission Theater 
‘2550 Missten St. 
There. Feb. 6; Frid. Feb. 6 
Set. Feb. T, at SP. mM. 


DRUMS UP ATTENDANCE 
CORPS SMOKER 


FOR MARINE 


been drafted, worked hard, only 
to find the war over while they 
were either still in the United 
States or doing S. O. S. service 
abroad. To persuade an ex- 
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service man that there is an or- 
ganization which has something to 
offer him in addition to what he 
has already received in any serv- 
ice, is the aim of the “Roving 
Marines” in their smokers. 

The $80,000 to be invested in 
newpaper advertising is again 
subdivided into two parts, 70 per 
cent for advertising the Marine 
Corps, and 30 per cent for adver- 
tising the Roving Marines and 
their “show.” A set of six elec- 
tros of carefully prepared copy is 
provided for each paper in which 
advertising is placed, three smaller 
ones advertising the smoker and 
three larger ones advertising the 
Marine Corps. The three smaller 
will be published, of course, just 
prior to the smoker in any given 
locality; in the three larger, ad- 
vertising the Marine Corps itself 
and its advantages, will be pub- 
lished either before, during or im- 
mediately after the show, depend- 
ing upon local conditions. 

The advertising began early in 
February and the campaign will 
extend to June 30th. The copy is 
prepared by Dippy & Aitkin, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 

The $20,000 remaining of the 
$100,000 is for moving-picture 
machines, hiring of halls, making 
and display of banners and similar 
expenses incidental to the “Rov- 
ing Marines.” 

The campaign opened in San 
Francisco, Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
Washington, D. C., simultaneous- 
ly, and the organizations in these 
three localities then go “on the 
road,” covering the country with 
such stops as have seemed to the 
officers in charge to make the 
widest appeal. More attention is 
being paid to the middle-sized and 
smaller cities than the very large 
ones. Thus, while the organiza- 
tion which opened in Washington 
was there for six days, it 
showed in the immediately sur- 
rounding towns for most of that 
time, such as Hyattsville, Rock- 
ville, Alexandria, etc. 

The show itself consists of 


moving pictures, vaudeville, box- 
ing, etc., and through an arrange- 
ment with the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company there will be 
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available 5,000 cigarettes for free 
distribution at each show. The 
whole idea is to impress the young 
man with the facts, first that the 
Marine Corps offers a great op- 
portunity to see the world, to have 
action and plenty of it, and that it 
wants the best and only the best 
kind of men; and second, that the 
best’ men will find plenty of color, 
atnusement and -pleasure in the 
lighter side of Marine Corps life, 
as well as the necessary work in- 
cident to any military organiza- 
tion. 

It is hoped by this campaign to 
secure at least 10,000 enlistments, 
outside and not counting in the 
regular recruiting work for the 
Marine Corps which goes on all 
the time. This would make the 
cost ten dollars per man. 





Blackman-Ross Agency Will 
Change Name 


The Blackman-Ross Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, established in May, 
1908, as the Blackman Company, and 
which about 1909 assumed its present 
name, will change its corporate title 
to the Blackman Company on or about 
March 15. 

F. J. Ross, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Blackman- 
Ross organization has withdrawn and 
will form the J. Ross Company at 
New York. 

The remaining directors of the 
Blackman-Ross Company, O. H. Black- 
man, J. K. Fraser, F. J. Hermes and 

. L. Wilson, will continue as direc- 
tors of the Blackman Company. 

The officers of the Blackman Com- 
pany will be: O. H. Blackman, presi- 
dent; J. K. Fraser, vice-president; 

L. Wilson, vice-president, and F. J. 
Hermes, secretary-treasurer. 





New Accounts of Touzalin 
Agency 

The Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
Inc., Chicago, has secured the account 
of the Spencer Metal Products Co., of 
Spencer, Ohio. This concern manu- 
factures parts for automobiles. An 
extensive advertising campaign is being 
planned, taking in color pages in auto- 
mobile trade journals. nother ac 
count secured by the Touzalin agency 
is the Booty Carburetor Company, 
Chicago, a mew concern. The adver- 
tising for the present will be confined 
to Chicago mewspapers and trade 
papers. he Warnock Wirth Company 
of Sioux City, Ia., maker of the Veltum 
pneumatic valve grinder, has also 
placed this agency in charge of its 
advertising. he advertising will ap 
pear in automobile trade papers. 
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S every man who attended 
any university knows full 
well, most of the big ones in the 
United States at the present time 
are out after an endowment fund 
running anywhere from three to 
twenty million dollars. It is a 
nimble graduate who can escape 
from being on the mailing and 
calling list of some local chairman 
whose mind is made up to exceed 
his quota by a sub- 
stantial amount. Most 
of the universities, 
however, have de- 
pended upon the press 
agent for the spread- 
ing of knowledge of 
the drive among 
alumni and friends of 
the university. Cor- 
nell University seems 
to be the first one 
which has come out 
with definite paid ad- 
vertising, selling both 
the idea of the univer- 
sity and the need for 
the endowment. 
There is, of course, 
nothing new about a 
university advertising. 
According to the rec- 
ords, the first big ad- 
vertiser among uni- 


Cornell University Uses Paid Space 


Adopts Slogan and Uses New Method in Securing Endowment 


sity were also well recommended 
in the copy in the following man- 
ner: 

“Logicians instruct tyros of Ar- 
istotle in the liberal arts. The 
grammarians train the tongue of 
the stammerer. Here there is lib- 
erty without restraint, security 
and good instruction.” 

The present advertising done on 
behalf of Cornell is a combina- 
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Jevouis found an institution where any person 
can find instruction in any subject” — Ezra Cornell 


A rronsen in industry was Ezra Cornell; and» path- 
oder in education as well. Hard-headed, self-made, 
practical old man, he wanted to leave his money where 
\ts power would be multiphed through the centuries, im 
the lives of college-trained men. So he founded Cornet! 
University to be a “producer of producers.” 
As & university it was the pioneer in ng the 
imporrance of science im the ot 
men. It was the proneer in being wholly non-sectar wn. 
1m proneering stil] in edopeing the unusual course of pre- 
senting, through advertising, its great need to the far 
4 Amenca,wh th 
of every important enterprise depends wpos trained men. 
Connect, with twice as maoy sradent as her endow ment 
Can provide for, with Profesor paid lem shan many sk dled 
laborers, must somehow be helped to provide those men. 
She must have $10,000,000 if she is to go on. 
Propucer of Propucers! 


She Muse goon! 











versities was the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, 
and its first cam- 
paign was made in 
1229. This consisted 
of a series of circular 
letters sent out to 
masters and students 
in all the countries of 
Europe. In those 
days, they didn’t hesi- 
tate about boosting 
their own proposition. In one 
form letter, in particular, the lo- 
cality in which the university was 
situated was called “A land of 
promise, flowing with milk and 
honey, where fat herds thrive, 


where fruit trees grow luxuriant- 
ly, where Bacchus rules amid the 
vines, where the air is delight- 
The courses at the univer- 
35 


ful.” 





‘Thee advertinemenc, the first of a series, is pad tor by « 
frend of Commer marty thrwugh the 





A WORTHY INSTITUTION PUTS FORTH A STURDY APPEAL 


tion of selling the ideas and ideals 
of the university and asking for 
money enough to keep those ideals 
going. It consists of a series of 
twenty-four quarter pages in 
newspapers. In the copy, Ezra 
Cornell, the founder, is spoken of 
as a pioneer in industry and a 
pathfinder in education. He found- 
ed Cornell University to be a pro- 
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ducer of producers. The phrase 
“Producer of Producers” is used 
in the copy as a slogan. After 
pointing out that Cornell has twice 
as many students as its endow- 
ment can provide for and that the 
professors are paid less than many 
skilled laborers, it points out that 
it must be helped to provide for 
the men that Ezra Cornell had 
in mind when he founded the uni- 
versity. 

In announcing the advertising 
campaigns, Frank S.- Washburn, 
president of the American Cyana- 
mid Company, and chairman of 
the Cornell Endowment Commit- 
tee for Greater New York, stated 
that Cornell’s advertising service 
marks a turning point in the whole 
field of university advertising. 
He says: 

“Cornell, a pathfinder in aca- 
demic education, is now, we feel, 
a pioneer in one of the most im- 
portant phases of public educa- 
tion. Educational institutions in 
the past have advertised for stu- 
dents, but to present the needs of 
a great university in display ad- 
vertising space is a distinct step 
forward in the use of the rela- 
tively new public relations adver- 
tising. 

“The campaign which we have 
planned for Cornell is distinctly 
public relations advertising. A 
university is a vast public service 
corporation in the very best sense 
of the word. It is a producer of 
producers. The very result of 
Cornell’s pioneering in education 
has made her a producer of pro- 
ducers; has made her an engine 
of vast potential strength in sup- 
plying, along with the other great 
universities, the trained intellects 
that form the basis of the power 
of corporations to serve the public. 

“To bring this fact to the atten- 
tion not only of Cornell men but 
in a greater degree to the general 
public; which is largely benefited 
by the work of the university, is 
not only a distinctly proper func- 
tion of display advertising but is 
also an economic expenditure of 
funds. 

“Cornell is famous in history 
as a pioneer in education, particu- 
larly in respect to combining train- 
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ing in the cultural subjects and 
training in the applied sciences, 
and to non-sectarianism. This 
pioneership has resulted in enor- 
mous benefit to the United States,” 
Using paid space to secure co- 
operation in charitable and educa- 
tional enterprises is becoming 
more and more common—the pro- 
moters of worthy objects are be- 
ginning to realize that “getting 
stuff in the paper” isn’t nearly as 
valuable, or as effective in build- 
ing good will as a frank presen- 
tation of the reason why the cam- 
paign is being conducted. Cornell 
is thus combining a drive for an 
endowment with some good pres- 
tige selling talk. The university 
may set an example which will be 
followed more generally by other 
universities in their regular work 
after the present drives for en- 
dowments are completed. 


Fairbanks Advanced by 
Firestone Company 


L. G. Fairbanks, who has _ been 
Eastern sales manager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., during 
the last three years and who was for 
two years assistant advertising man- 
ager, has been made vice-president and 
general manager of the Firestone Steel 
Products, the rim making division of 
the tire organization. 


L. G. 


Swedish and Norwegian Ac- 
counts With Presbrey 


account of Stock- 
Fabriks Aktiebolag, 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
chemicals and explosives in Sweden, 
has been put in the hands of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York. 
This agency has been recently retained 
by several other Swedish and Nor- 
wegian organizations. 


Howard W. Berry With Lans- 
burgh & Brother 


_ Howard W. Berry, formerly adver- 
tising manager of H. P. Wasson & Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of Lene 
& Brother, department store, of Wash- 
ington, > 


The advertising 
holms Superfosfat 


Toledo Office Opened by Inter- 
national Display 


The International Displays Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has established an of- 
fice at Toledo, Ohio, under the direc- 
tion of H. Z. Ungar, vice-president of 
the organization. 
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What Will Happen When 
the West Reclaims Its Power? 


ESS than 5 percent of the water power of the West 
is now utilized for the generation of power. And 
yet this 5 percent serves each individual west of 

the Rockies three times as much electricity as the aver- 
age Eastern resident uses. 

What will happen when the West begins in earnest 
to reclaim its water power—to use 20 or 30 percent 
of it instead of 5? Where will the power plants, tur- 
bines, transformers, transmission lines come from to 
carry the great plan out? 

The West is now entering on the greatest construc- 
tion plan that has ever been known. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars are to be spent in winning the watt from this 
wealth of water. 

And here is the opportunity for Eastern manufacturers 
to tie up with this vast project. The “Journal of Eléctricity” 
will publish four big promotion numbers, dates Apri! 15, 
May,1, May 15 and June 1. 

In addition to promoting the West, these issues will 
be the host numbers for the great national conventions 
meeting in California in May. 


Journal of Electricity 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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The Spring Styles are Here 
for You in McCall Patterns 


Skirts of the new widths, bodices with Spring 
silhouettes, sleeves that are most favored—all 
these await you in the new McCALL PAT- 
TERNS now ready. 

With them, the Spring displays of silks, wool- 
ens, and dainty cotton weaves take on a special 
importance. 

Some women who never before made their 
clothes have found in the simple, clear directions 
provided with every MCCALL PATTERN all the 
instruction in dressmaking they require. 

Certainly there is a great pleasure in wearing 
a frock or blouse or skirt you have made your- 
self—getting just the most becoming colors, the 
preferred fabrics—not to mention the delightful 
economy of it! 


A clothes allowance stretches to 
most surprising proportions when you 
make the clothes yourself 


Many women have a dressmaker spend a day 
or two in their homes in order to commence the 
work, and McCALL PATTERNS— 


easy to understand—simple to cut by—easy to fit 


—are at their service to help complete the sew- 
ing. But there has been quite a ag ~~ 
in home sewing during the past few years, an 
many enthusiastic converts have mastered all a 
details of cutting and sewing for themselves. 
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If the million and a half 
families in which McCall's 
Magazine is read all lived 
on @ single street—a home 
pat / 25 feet—the houses 
would line both sides of a 
roadway from Boston to 
San Diego 
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Patterns for women’s, 
misses’ and children’s 
clothes 


Now is the time—before 
the Spring days and Summer 
vacations—to plan the chil- 
dren’s wardrobes. McCALL 
PATTERNS offer ideas for 
little boys’ rompers and play 
clothes, smart little top 
coats, separate blouses and bloomers, 
—in fact all the clothes a boy wears, 
from babyhood to high-school age. 

Of course little girls are planned 
for even better. A mother can find 
practical and pretty McCALL PAT- 
TERNS for all a little girl’s top 
clothes and dainty underthings. And 
as the daughter grows older, and her 
wardrobe becomes more extensive, 
more diversified patterns are planned 
for her. 


McCall Book of Fashions Spring Quarterly 


the Pattern Section, Second Floor, for you today. 








Priced at 25c, includes a coupon which will be honored for 10c towards 
the purchase of any McCALL PATTERN. The Spring Quarterly offers 
more than eighty pages of Patterns—covering every wardrobe need, 
however elaborately or simply one may elect to dress. It is ready in 


AND COMPANY 
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WORLD'S ADVERTISING CONVENTION, INDIANAPOLIS, JUNE 6th TO 10th 
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cAutomobile Show, March 8 


‘THE Indianapolis Automobile Show in cars exhibited and attendance 

ranks with New York and Chicago shows. With a half-billion- 
dollar production for 1920 in Indianapolis Radius passenger car and 
truck factories, with one in every ten persons already owning an 
automobile, with the Indianapolis Radius in a condition of amazing 
prosperity, Indianapolis automobile distributors expect the 1920 auto- 
mobile show to surpass all previous ones. 


The Indianapolis News is the premier automobile medium of the 
Indianapolis Radius. For six years it has carried more automobile 
advertising than any other paper in the world six days a week. 
1,021,497 lines of automobile advertising in The News in 1919 was the 
largest volume of this class of advertising carried by any Indiana paper, 
including those papers with Sunday editions. Toreach automobile buy- 
ers in Indiana, experience has taught manufacturers that they must use 


The Indianapolis News 


First In America In 3c Evening Circulation 


FRANK T. CARROLL ee LUTS. 
Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
Tribune Building 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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List of 125 Institutions Which Are Building 


Hyatr Rotier BEARING COMPANY 
Yew York, Jan. 27, 1920. 
Editor of Pri nTERs’ INK: 

Il am very anxious to get a list of the 
companies throughout the country that 

ublish or, rather, those that have pub- 
Rohed for them, what is known as an in- 
ternal type of house-organ; a paper or 
magazine gotten up just for their own 
employees. 

Have you such a list available, or did 
you ever publish such a list, or can you 
suggest any way or any source from 
which I could procure such informa- 
tion ? 

Any data you can give me will cer- 
tainly be appreciated. 

P. Letts, 
Industrial Bearings Division. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 
Easton, Pa., Jan. 31, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It has come to our knowledge that 
you have a list of all the house-organs 
published and distributed throughout 
the United States. If such is the case, 
will it be convenient for you to provide 
us with such a list, to show name and 
address of the people who issue them? 

We have under advisement the mat- 
ter of a shop paper and are very much 
interested in securing represe ntative 
house-organs as issued the country over. 
In addition, perhaps, you can tell us 
where it might be possible to secure a 
list of the various shop papers published. 

Any information you can give us 
along this line will be appreciated. 

INGERSOLL-RAND Company, 
7. oe Laros, 
Publicity Department. 


HE above letters are good ex- 

amples of many which are 
coming to Printers’ INK with in- 
creasing frequency, as more and 
more manufacturers become inter- 
ested in this vital subject. To 
carry over a spirit which will 
make the men in the plant say 
our plant instead of their plant, 
to say us instead of them, is one 
of the most important questions 
facing the big executive to-day. 
To generate happiness and team- 
work in the plant instead of 
building distrust and suspicion as 
by-products is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, and in secur- 
ing this the employees’ house- 
organ is a very valuable means 
toward an end. 

The employees’ magazine or 
plant publication, as it is some- 





va 


Employees’ Magazines as Distin- 
guished from House-Organs 


Morale with This Medium 


times called, differs from the or- 
dinary house-organ in many par- 
ticulars. While the use of the 
old-fashioned house-organ was 
designed to sell merchandise 
manufactured or distributed by 
the concern to its sales force, and 
sometimes to its customers, the 
modern plant magazine is de- 
signed to sell the spirit of the 
corporation to the men who pro- 
duce the merchandise. The num- 
ber of firms who are using this 
means to increase morale within 
the plant is going ahead by leaps 
and bounds as good results are re- 
ported from other plants. Print- 
ERS’ INK has compiled as complete 
a list as is possible at the time 
and presents it below. Wherever 
the actual names of the house- 
organ have been secured, they are 
given in addition to the names of 
the plants publishing them. This 
is not hy any means a complete 
list, and we should be pleased to 
hear from other plants of the em- 
ployees’ magazines they are pub- 
lishing, together with the names 
of such magazines and results 
obtained, wherever possible. 

Suggestions as to how the em- 
ployees’ magazine should be run, 
together with the experiences of 
several firms in using them, are 
well described in an article in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for Febru- 
ary, entitled “Using Art and Type 
to Build Industrial Morale,” by 
Roy Dickinson—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


L. Adler Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.: “The Adler-Rochester Rumpus.” 

The Aeolian Co., New York: “The 
Aeolian.’ 

The Fred W. Albrecht Grocery Co., 
Akron, Ohio: ‘‘Acme Special.” 

American Can Co., New York. 

The American Multigraplt Co., 
land, O.: “Center Punch.’ 

American Woolen Co. 
A. W. Employees Booster. 


Cleve- 


Boston ; “The 


Armour & Co., Chicago: “The Ar- 
mour Magazine.” 
Armstrong Cork C 0. Pittsburgh: 


“Armstrong Circulator.” 
Art in Buttons, Rochester, N. Y.: 
“Art in Buttons.” 
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cAutomobile Show, March 8 


‘THE Indianapolis Automobile Show in cars exhibited and attendance 

ranks with New York and Chicago shows. With a half-billion- 
dollar production for 1920 in Indianapolis Radius passenger car and 
truck factories, with one in every ten persons already owning an 
automobile, with the Indianapolis Radius in a condition of amazing 
prosperity, Indianapolis automobile distributors expect the 1920 auto- 
mobile show to surpass all previous ones. 


The Indianapolis News is the premier automobile medium of the 
Indianapolis Radius. For six years it has carried more automobile 
advertising than any other paper in the world six days a week. 
1,021,497 lines of automobile advertising in The News in 1919 was the 
largest volume of this class of advertising carried by any Indiana paper, 
including those papers with Sunday editions. Toreach automobile buy- 
ersin Indiana, experience has taught manufacturers that they must use 


The Indianapolis News 


First In America In 3c Evening Circulation 


FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 


*- J. E. LUTZ 
Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
Tribune Building 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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List of 125 Institutions Which Are 
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1920. 


Hyatt Rotter BEaRinc 
ew York, Jan. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Il am very anxious to get a list of the 
companies throughout the country that 
publish or, rather, those that have pub- 
ished for them, what is known as an in- 
ternal type of house-organ; a paper or 
magazine gotten up just for their own 
employees. 
Have you such a list available, or did 
you ever publish such a list, or can you 


27, 


suggest any way or any source from 
which I could procure such informa- 
tion ? 


Any data you can give me will cer- 
tainly be appreciated. 
P. Letts, 
Industrial Bearings Division. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 
Easton, Pa., Jan. 31, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It has come to our knowledge that 
you have a list of all the house-organs 
published and distributed throughout 
the United States. If such is the case, 
will it be convenient for you to provide 
us with such a list, to show name and 
address of the people who issue them? 

We have under advisement the mat- 
ter of a shop paper and are very much 
interested in securing representative 
house-organs as issued the country over. 
In addition, perhaps, you can tell us 
where it might be possible to secure a 
list of the various shop papers published. 

Any information you can give us 
along this line will be appreciated. 

INGERSOLL-RAND Sg sy ehh 
N. Laros, 
Publicity p ate nt. 


1920. 


HE above letters are good ex- 

amples of many which are 
coming to Printers’ INK with in- 
creasing frequency, as more and 
more manufacturers become inter- 
ested in this vital subject. To 
carry over a spirit which will 
make the men in the plant say 
our plant instead of their plant, 
to say us instead of them, is one 
of the most important questions 
facing the big executive to-day. 
To generate happiness and team- 
work in the plant instead of 
building distrust and suspicion as 
by-products is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, and in secur- 
ing this the employees’ house- 
organ is a very valuable means 
toward an end. 

The employees’ magazine or 
some- 


plant publication, as it is 


~ 


Employees’ Magazines as Distin- 
guished from House-Organs 


Building Morale with This Medium 


times called, differs from the or- 
dinary house-organ in many par- 


ticulars. While the use of the 
old-fashioned house-organ was 
designed to sell merchandise 


manufactured or distributed by 
the concern to its sales force, and 
sometimes to its customers, the 
modern plant magazine is de- 
signed to sell the spirit of the 
corporation to the men who pro- 
duce the merchandise. The num- 
ber of firms who are using this 
means to increase morale within 
the plant is going ahead by leaps 
and bounds as good results are re- 
ported from other plants. Print- 
ERS’ INK has compiled as complete 
a list as is possible at the time 
and presents it below. Wherever 
the actual names of the house- 
organ have been secured, they are 
given in addition to the names of 
the plants publishing them. This 
is not hy any means a complete 
list, and we should be pleased to 
hear from other plants of the em- 
ployees’ magazines they are pub- 
lishing, together with the names 
of such magazines and results 
obtained, wherever possible. 

Suggestions as to how the em- 
ployees’ magazine should be run, 
together with the experiences of 
several firms in using them, are 
well described in an article in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for Febru- 
ary, entitled “Using Art and Type 
to Build Industrial Morale,” by 
Roy Dickinson.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


L. Adler Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.: “The Adler-Rochester Rumpus.” 

The Aeolian Co., New York: “The 
Aeolian.” 

The Fred W. 
Akron, Ohio: 


Albrecht Grocery Co., 
“Acme Special.” 


American Can Co., New York. 

The American Multigraplf Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: “Center Punch.” 

American Woolen Co., Boston: “The 
A. W. Employees Booster.” 

Armour & Co., Chicago: “The Ar- 
mour Magazine.” 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh: 


” 


“Armstrong Circulator. 
Art in Buttons, Rochester, N. Y.: 
“Art in Buttons.” 
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The Atlantic Refinin Cos Philadel- 
phia: “The Connecting 

Atlas Powder Co., Wihvington, Del. 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa.: ‘Around 
the Ball.” 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J.: 
“Counter-Current.” 

The Barrett Co., New York: “The 
Barrett Trail.’ 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia: “The Telephone News.” 

By Shipbuilding Corp., Quin- 

Mass.: “The Forge River Log. 

“" Rethlehem Steel Company, S. Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

The F. Bissell Company, Toledo, 
Ohio: “The FBCo Talk.” 

Block and Kuhl Co., 
“Store News.” 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., Brook 
be, Bi ¥.s “Ga. & Be Monthly.” 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit: “Burroughs Magazine.” 

The Bush & Bull Co., Williamsport, 
Pa.: “Store Lore.” 

The C. and P. Telephone Co., Balti- 
more: “The Transmitter.” ‘ 
ee Motor Car Co., Detroit, 


The John Gane Co., New York: 
“Camel ye 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Central Lanting. ay New York: 
“Our Views and N 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
land: “Drill Chips.” 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, 
N. Y.: “The Arrow.” 

Colgate & Co., New York. 

Columbia Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Crane Company, Chicago: “The Valve 
World.” 

The Curtis Service Bureau, Clinton, 
Iowa: “The Curtis Service.” ; 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: “The C-H Messenger.” 

The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 
Kent, Ohio: “The Davey Bulletin.’ 

Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I.: 
“Davol Review.” 

The Dayton Engineering senoeatgrics 
Co., Dayton, Ohio: “Delco Doings.’ 

The John Deere Plow Works, Moline, 
Iil.: “The John Deere Magazine.” 

De Laval Separator Co., New York: 
“De Laval Monthly.” 

De La Vergne Machine Co., New 
York. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 
Mass.: “‘Round Robin.” 

The Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Denver, Colo.: ‘“‘Keepintouch.”’ 

Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich.: 
“Duplex Doings.” 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.: “The Du Pont Maga- 
zine. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 
Y.: “Kodak Bulletin.” 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
..2 


Peoria, III: 


Orange, 


Elgin National Watch Co., Chicago. 

The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.: “The erson Monthly.” 

The Ess-Arr Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: ““‘The Ess-Arr News.” 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio: “The Firestone.” 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Franklin Motor Co., Syracuse, N. Y,: 
“Franklin News.” 

General Chemical Co., 
“Bulletin.” 

The General Electric, Co., 
Mass.: “Current News.” 
The General Electric Co., Erie, Pa.: 
“The Coupler.” 

General Fire. Extinguisher Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.: “G. F. E. Topics.” 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
Mass.: “‘The Gillette Blade.” 

Globe-Wernecke Co. 
“Globe-Wernecke Doings. - 

B. F. oodrich Co., 
“The Circle.” 

ower Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


New York: 
Pittsfield, 


Cincinnati: 


Akron, Ohio: 


Covulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca 


Falls, N. Y.: “Goulds Plun er.” 
The Greenfield Tap & ie Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass.: “The Helix.” 


Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y.: “The 
Guaranty News.” 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York: “Office Optimism.” 

Hammermill Pa er Co., Erie, Pa.: 

“‘Hammermill Bon 

The Haverstick Co. Rochester, N. Y.: 
“*Haversticks.” 

Hayes Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.: “Hays- 
co Spigot.” 

H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, “The 57 
News.” 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.: “The Hercules Mixer.” 

Hilo Varnish Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“Hilo World.” 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
Mich.: “The Hudsonian.” 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., 
Cleveland: “The Hydraulic Press.” 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New 
York. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
“Harvester World.” 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio: “Jeffrey Service.” 

Jewel Tea Co. Inc., Chicago: “New 
Jewel Ways.’ 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Ourselves.” 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Ludlow Associates, Ludlow, Mass.: 
“Ludlow Log 

The ceneiion Foundry and Machine 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.: “Lycoming 
Motor.” 

McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New York: 
“Teamwork.” 

Mark Mfg. Co., Zanesville, Ohio: 
“Mark Men’s Monthly.” 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York: “Home Office.” 

The Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co., 
Milwaukee: “The Conveyer.” 

Morris & Co., Chicago: “Morris 
Standard” (Office Employees); “Morris 
Supreme” (Plant Publication). 

The Morse Dry Dock and Repair Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: “The Morse Dry 
Dock Dial.” 


“Among 


Narragansett Electric Lighting Co.., 
Providence, R. I.: “Narragansett News.” 
National Bank of Commerce, New 
ork: “Commerce Comments.” 
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The | National Biscuit Co., New 
York: e N. B. C.” 
"Nationa ° ar Co., Inc., Cleve- 
“The Carbon News.” 
og Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio: “N. C. R. News.” 


National City Bank, New York: 
“Number Eight.” ; 
National oundry Co., Erie, Pa.: 


“Castings.” 

A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y.: “Nettleton News.” 

New World Life Insurance Co., 
Spokane, Wash.: “The Bulletin.” 


New York Railways Co., New York: 
“New York Railways Employees’ 
Magazine.’ 


ew York Telephone Co., New York: 
“The Telephone Review.’ 
The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago: N T.” 
bio City — Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
“Ohio City News.” 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Penney Co., J. C., New York: “The 
Dynamo.” 
Pullman Co., Chicago. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Inc., New York: 
“The Pyreneer.” 
Reliance Life Insurance Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Reliance Bulletin.” 
wy. epublic Sipmoies, & Enamel 
, Canton, Ohio: “The Mixing Bowl.” 
‘Ritter Dental Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
“A Ritter Craftsman.” 
Robbins & Meyers Co., Springfield, 
Ohio: “The R & M Co-operator.” 
Sherwin - Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: “The Chameleon.” 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.: “Simmons Service.” 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jer 
sey, New York: “The Lamp.” 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia: 
“Store Chat.” 
Texas Co., Houston, Texas, “Texaco 
Star.” 
The Tide Water Oil Co., New York: 
“Tide Water Topics.” 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio: “The Timken Triangle.” 
The Louis Traxler Co., Dayton, Ohio: 


“owe 
“Sinelting, Refinin & Mining 
Cc - ., Midvale “Ax-I-Dent, Ax.” 
Universal Windin, Co., Auburn, R. 
I.: “Universal Windings.’ 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
J.: “The Voice of the Victor.” 


«Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
ass. 

The Walworth Mfg. Co., Kewanee, 
Ill.: “The Kewanee Union.’ 


Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort 
Wayee, Ind.: “Wayne Winners.” 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburg “Westinghouse News.” 
Whitman & Barnes M g- Co., Akron, 
Ohio: “The Right Angle.” 
Yawman & Erbe Co., 
N. Y.: “Y and E News.” 


Rochester, 





Cole and Freer Add to Staff 

J. Carroll Grauer, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, is now with Cole and 
Freer, C hicago. 
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Wants Help in Investing His 
Appropriation 


Puyattup & Sumner Fruit Growers 
Canninc CoMPANY 
Puyatiup, Wasu., Feb. 5, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are now preparing our magazine 
campaign for next year. In this cam- 
paign we expect to make an unusually 
effective use of outdoor photographs of 
the wonderful fruits and berries of this 
country. 

The problem that interests us is the 
securing of anything in the way of ad- 
vertising literature that will teach us 
how to use these photographs to the 
best advantage. 

Can you suggest any books or other 
publications that would be of real value 
to us along this line? 

Gorvon C. CorBaey, 
Secretary. 





Stockley Succeeds Enck at 
Maison Blanche 


E. H. Enck, who has been advertis 
ing manager of Maison Blanche, New 
Orleans, has been made advertising 
manager of the Mabley & Carew Com 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Enck is succeeded at Maison 
Blanche by Sherwood C. Stockley, who 
was at one time advertising director 
and manager of research for Parker 
Bridget & Co., Washington, D. C. 


W. T. Hamilton, Jr., With 
International Magazine Co. 


William T. Hamilton, Jr., recently 
vice-president of Van Patten, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, New York, has be- 
come associated with the International 
Magazine Company, New York. Mr. 
Hamilton was advertising manager of 
Cosmopolitan prior to his connection 
with Van Patten, Inc. 


Page Size of “The American 


Woman” Will Be Changed 
The Vickery & Hill Publishing Com 
pany, Augusta, Me., has announced 
ewe The y en ow Woman € size, 
begiening with the October, 1920, issue. 
1 be changed from 756 lines to 680 








lines. 


“The Druggists’ Weekly,” 


New MacLean Publication 
The MacLean Publishing Company. 
Limited, Toronto, has a new lica 
tion called The Druggists’ Weekly. It 
is issued on Tuesdays and has a type 
pese of 7 inches by 10 inches. ft 
dell is advertising manager. 








F. J. Mulhall in Canadian 


Tire Advertising 
Frank J. Mulhall has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Riverdale 
Tire Corporation, Toronto, a chain 
store organization. 
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How to Keep 
Informed on Chain-Store 
Developments 





Tue Hatt Litnocrarpnine Co. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article on chain stores by G. A. 
Nichols in the January 15 issue of 
Printers’ Ink interests me very much. 
Can you give me information as to 
where literature or publications can be 
obtained on chain-store methods? 

C. W. Seety. 


ERY few publications, dealing 

expressly with chain stores, 
have been issued. The chain store, 
its methods and the problems it 
presents, is a subject that has been 
almost entirely neglected by those 
who write books on _ business 
economics. 

Printers’ INK, itself, is gen- 
erally given credit for having pub- 
lished the most comprehensive 
treatment of the subject that has 
ever been written. A series of 
fourteen articles appearing in 1914 
beginning with the issue of Sep- 
tember 10 and ending with that 
of December 24, exhaustively sur- 
veys the chain-store question from 
every practical angle. 

Since that time Printers’ INK 
has kept its files on the subject up- 
to-date by constantly chronicling 
all current chain store develop- 
ments. Scarcely a week passes 
that at least one chain article does 
not appear. The article in the 
January 15 number by Mr. Nichols 
is an example of how thoroughly 
we aim to cover the progress of 
these so-called syndicate stores. 

To our readers who would like 
to make an especial study of the 
chain-store method of distribution. 
we make this suggestion: For 
intimate and complete details of 
just what the chains are doing, 
we recommend a careful reading 
of the business papers covering 
the various fields. The chain- 
store idea, for instance, is iust 
beginning seriously to break into 
the hardware field. Detailed re- 
ports of this development may be 
found in the hardware papers. 
The great chain activity now go- 
ing on in drug circles is covered 
fully in drug publications. The 
dry goods press is not overlook- 
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ing any news as regards the 
capers of the chains in its bailj- 
wick. Trade papers in the gro- 
cery field are filled with an ac- 
count of the alarming expansion 
of the chains in that line. In like 
manner, it may be expected that 
the journals devoted to other spe- 
cialized fields of distribution will 
promptly chronicle any unusual 
activities that may be going on 
there. 

When the Librarian of Con- 
gress at Washington is asked for 
a bibliography of chain stores, he 
furnishes a typewritten list of 
thirty-eight magazine articles. It 
is interesting to note that twenty- 
one of these articles were 
originally published in Printers’ 
INK. 

Printers’ INK, in the mean- 
time, will endeavor to present 
chain news as it develops in all 
fields. As in the past, our articles 
on the subject will especially 
stress the advertising and mer- 
chandising aspects of chain prog- 
ress.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Urges Campaign by Shoe 
Manufacturers 


Holding that it is the duty of the 
manufacturers to rid the minds of the 
people.of Canada of a prejudice which 
exists against shoes of Goole manu- 
facture, J. D. Palmer urged a co- 
operative educative advertising cam- 
paign at a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Organization of Shoe Manufac- 
turers of Canada. Mr. Palmer is presi- 
dent of the Hart Boot and Shoe Com- 
any, and vice-president of the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





Two New Accounts With 
Ayer Agency 
The advertising accounts of the 
Globe Indemnity Company, New York, 
and of the Cycle Trades of America, 


Inc., have been placed with N. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 





Lewis E. Kingman Represents 
“Town and Country” 


Lewis E. Kingman has been made 
special advertising representative for 
New England, with offices at Boston, of 
Town and Country, New York. 


A. B. Sullivan With Frey 


A. B. Sullivan. who has been direc- 
tor of art for N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, has joined the Charles 
Daniel Frey Company, Chicago. 
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Tin always glad 


to place a new ac 


































| |/| count on our books, 
: but an especially 
, warm welcome goes 


> | |i, to the man whose 

. interest is developed 

through advertising 
in Printers’ Ink. 





CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue - New York 
Telephone Greeley 3210 
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95 MADISON AVE. 








Notice: 


On or about March 15th, 1920, 
the Blackman-Ross Company 
will change its corporate title to 


The Blackman Company 


F. J. Ross withdraws as a 
director to form the F. J. Ross 
Company. 


The remaining directors, O. H. 
Blackman, J. K. Fraser, F. J. 
Hermes and M. L. Wilson will 
continue as directors of The 
Blackman Company. 








New 


Pally’ York 
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S. S. Kresge Company Uses Paid - 
Advertising 


One of the Five-and-Ten Cent Chains Takes the Occasion of Change in 
Policy to Advertise a Merchandising Message 


S announced in a recent issue 

of Printers’ Ink, the S. S. 
Kresge Company some time ago 
decided to add one-dollar mer- 
chandise to the twenty-five and 
fifty cent goods on sale in its 
green-front stores, In 
the red-front. stores, 
the merchandise is 
confined to the five, 
ten and fifteen-cent 


the first to take up the idea of 
selling the merchandising policies 
behind its stores, as well as the 
merchandise itself. In the adver- 
tising it is to be noted that in addi- 
tion to announcing the change in 








class. It was stated 
at that time by R. R. 
Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, 
that the new sales 
policy was to be put 
into effect next 
September. In the 
meanwhile, it was 
found possible to se- 
cure a liberal supply 
of merchandise to re- 
tail at one dollar at 
this time, and instead 
of waiting until 
September, as _for- 
merly announced, the 
Kresge company has 
decided to place the 
one-dollar merchan- 
dise on sale in its 
twenty-five and fifty 
cent stores at once. 
Stores in fifteen 
cities will be affected 
immediately by this 
new policy. It is a 
curious coincidence 
that just as PRINTERS’ 
INK was going to 
press with the edito- 
rial which appears in 
this week’s issue en- 
titled, “Wanted—Two 
Mén of Vision,” 


the company. 


being run in the newspapers of 
all cities in which the stores are 
located. 

The Kresge company, therefore, 
is apparently the chain which is copy, 
49 


The S. S. Kresge Company Announces 


The Addition of $1.00 Merchandise 
in the 25c and 50c Green Front Store 


OU are cordially invited to inspect the new lines of 
merchandise at $1.00 which will be on-display at the Green 
Frone Store beginning Monday, February |6th 
These One Dollar offerings are in addition to the Twenty-Five 
and Fifty Cent —_ les. They have been brought forward in 
answer to a demand by Kresge customers for a wider selection of 
goods sold in the Kresge way 
Come in.and look the counters over. You will be surprised 
and pleased at the variety and quality of the articles shown 
Following is a partial list of these goods— 


announcement 
and proof of the advertisement 
reproduced herewith came from 
The advertising is 


Lades’ Mushin Underwear How Furnsshings 


Ladies’ Kat Underwes 
Neck Wear Newone 


K paone 
Mulanery Closes Purves - 


IE MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 
ful There andy ny * array of rremmings of every 


deaer operon, hat frames urew 


amonery & Nowelnes 
Mowery An Goods 


Men's Farnshings 
Meme Rotts 


Records 
Tors & Games 
im eself wll prove empecrally 


iuded alo in the 


Imei shown a 
 @ lege wonder of ham ange trommed 4° prices ww ro $500 


How Kresge Gives Value and Saves You Money 


The Kresge Way” is the modern way 
of merchandming. It assures you the 
greatest possible value for rour mooes 


By purchasing in enormous quanntes 
direct from the manufacturer for 180 
stores, the S. S. Kresge Company’ 

—and accordingly sells—at the 


sytem of handligg merchandue 


which chmunates waste, the expense 
of making out sales slips, charge 
eccoants, delivering. etc 


These facts—coupled with the 


this announceme! 
Dollar V alue is of vital interest to you 


518 St. Charles Street 


= KRESGE* 


IS THIS THE START OF REAL ADVERTISING FOR THE 





LOW-PRICED CHAIN STORES? 


chandising 


kind of merchandise, part of the 
advertisement is given up 
presentation to the public of the 
reasons for the general 


policies back of 


Kresge chain stores. 

“The Kresge Way is the Modern 
Way of Merchandising,” 
“It assures you the greatest 





says the 
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possible value for your money. 
By purchasing enormous quanti- 
ties direct from the manufacturers 
for 180 stores, the S. S. Kresge 
company buys and accordingly 
sells at the lowest possible price. 

“Prices are lowered still more 
by the Kresge system of handling 
merchandise. It eliminates waste, 
the expense of making out sales 
slips, charge accounts, delivering, 
etc.” 

In this advertising, Kresge 
stores have made an interesting 
start along the line suggested in 
the editorial which appears in the 
same issue as this announcement 
of paid advertising. PRINTERS’ 
InK is glad to congratulate the 
Kresge’ company upon its use of 
paid advertising to tell the public 
something of the institution be- 
hind the merchandise, and respect- 
fully calls its attention, as well as 
that of other chain stores, to the 
editorial in this issue. It is to be 
hoped that this start will be fol- 
lowed by a consistent, broad ad- 
vertising campaign along the lines 
which we have the honor to sug- 
gest. 


Frank W. Cloman Made Ad- 
vertising Manager 


Frank W. Cloman has been made 
advertising manager of General Trac- 
tors, Incorporated, Chicago. Mr. Clo- 
man has just been released from the 
army, where he served in France with 
the engineers. He was previously 
connected with the Dart Motor Truck 
Company, of Waterloo, Ia., the Wm. 
Galloway Company and Continental 
Motors. 


William A. Pritchard Is Dead 


William A. Pritchard, vice-president 
of Critchfield & Co., advertising 
agency, Chicago. was found dead in 
his berth on a Michigan Central train 
upon his arrival in Chicago last Thurs- 
lay morning, February 12. Mr. Prit- 
chard has been manager of the Detroit 
office of the Critchfield agency during 
a period of about nine years. 


Pears Soap Acceunt With 
Erickson 


The advertising account of Pears Soap 
has been secured by The Erickson Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. The Interwoven 
Stocking Company, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has also appointed The Erickson 
Company as its advertising agent. 
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H. R. Van Pelt Joins Hoyt’s 


Service 


Heber R. Van Pelt, who has been 
manager of the Detroit office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Ine., has re- 
cently joined the staff of Hoyt’s Service, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 
Mr. Van Pelt has had three years’ news. 
paper experience, following which he 
served for five years as assistant sales 
manager of the Eastern division for 
Procter & Gamble Company. He had 
been with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, a year and a half 
when war was declared, when he en- 
tered the United States Army and 
served as a lieutenant. 


Dye Soap Try-Out in St. 
Louis 


The Universal Advertising Service, 
of St. Louis, has started a try-out cam- 
paign in St. Louis in behalf of the 
dye soap made by the Magic Products 
Company. Daily newspapers and _ for- 
eign language publications will be 
utilized. If the campaign is success- 
ful it will extend to other cities. The 
Magic Products Company has been 
purchased by the Majestic Mill Com- 
pany, of New York. 


F. M. Nourse Joins Benjamin 
Organization 


F. M. Nourse has become associated 
with the Chas. L. Benjamin organiza- 
tion, Chicago, which specializes in 
trade and technical advertising. Mr. 
Nourse has been engineer in the ad 
vertising department of the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for two 
years, and prior to that was associated 
with the isconsin Power, Light & 
Heat Company, Portage, Wis. 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., Has 
Chicago Office 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, has established a 
Chicago office under the management 
of Williamson Tate. r. Tate was re 
cently Philadelphia representative of 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 


Monroe Wheeler Out of 
Agency Work 


Monroe Wheeler, who has been asso 
ciated with the advertising agency of 
Buck & Hammesfahr, Chicago, has been 
made advertising manager of the P. A 
Starck Piano Company, of the same 
city. 


Eckhardt Joins McJunkin. 


C. N. Eckhardt has resigned from 
the space department of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., Chicago, to assume. a_ similar 
position with the McJunkin Adver 
tising Company, of the same city. 
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“Belgium is the only country that since the war has 
increased wages, yet reduced the cost of living 
. . « the only one not shaken by strikes.and Bolshe- 
vism. ... What is the secret of all this magic?” 
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ALL FOR BELGIUM 
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By -- 
, | CHARLES EDWARD 
RUSSELL 





In 
Hearst's for March 
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At least half of Hearst's each month is devoted 
to articles of serious purpose. Fourteen of the 
twenty-eight features in the current issue for 
example are. serious features. 







Have you read this part of Hearst's? 
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Mr. Levy Will Know 
Better Next Time 


A.tiep Ort CoRPoRATION 
New York, Feb. 4, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

An organization styling itself the 

—— is soliciting business and profes- 
sional men, agreeing to provide them 
with a write-up of their history and 
business careers, stating that such ma- 
terial, together with their photograph, 
will be sent to the principal newspapers 
and trade publications of the country 
the latter to be selected as it may fit the 
desire of the individual. 

In my case I had selected oil indus- 
try publications and the —-——. agreed 
that, in consideration of my paying them 
$472 in advance—which seems to be a 
fixed fee—to have an article prepared 
to appear in each of twelve oil indus- 
try publications. Since signing the con- 
tract (September 13) and handing them 
my check for the full amount, only one 
article has appeared. 

May I ask your careful consideration 
of the contract (copy enclosed) and ad- 
vise me whether the agreement and the 
information it contains is not mislead- 
ing; that is, it in no way explains any- 
thing definitely and of necessity would 
have to be supplemented by verbal 
agreement and explanation. This is 
my contention, for the representative 
specifically promised a positive insertion 
ot the story in twelve oil publications 
and, further, gave me to understand that 
in sending the material to the morning 
and evening newspapers a number of 
— would use it, although this was not 

a positive promise. 

In view that the ———— did not comply 
with their agreement I demanded a 
cancellation of the order and a refund, 
less the amount of any expense which 
they may have incurred, As a business 
proposition it was not necessary that | 
should have agreed to the latter. They 
have refused to make any refund what- 
soever. 

It appears to me that the 
(whatever the name stands for) is 
practising on the susceptibilities of peo- 
ple unfamiliar with professional restric- 
tions of journalism, who for personal 
reasons would not object to paying for 
satisfactory publicity—if legitimate ser- 
vice existed for the purpose. 

e , in my opinion, can only 
give service where they can “slip” it 
through on a publication, in return for 
which they retain a very big fee, and 
the publications that actually afford the 
publicity are in no way compensated, 
thereby playing into the hands of such 
organizations as the ———— 

I will be very glad to hear from you 
and have no objection to you using my 
name if it will serve a good purpose 
and protect others who are undoubtedly 
being similarly imposed upon. 

J. B. Levy. 








S Mr. Levy dimly suspects, the 
contract he signed is a verbal 
trick, which when carefully stu- 
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died proves to be an agreement for 
an entirely different service from 
that which he assumed he was 
going to get. The printed form 
does not guarantee to haye the 
prettily written and photographic- 
ally illustrated articles printed. 
What it does guarantee is “com- 
piling, reproducing and _ filing” 
with the newspapers or principal 
journals in a certain industry. 
Obviously no contract could prom- 
ise to have such personal puffs 
printed unless the syndicate con- 
trolled the editorial boards of the 
leading publications—which it does 
not. Were the contract worded 
differently, this enterprising syn- 
dicate would be attempting to sell 
something it does not own. But 
the legality of this point is clev- 
erly sidestepped by the mere 
promise to file the article. Ii the 
article is “filed” in the editor’s 
waste-basket, the contract has 
nevertheless been literally exe- 
cuted. 

During the war, publications 
gencrously accepted many col- 
umns of press agent material 
from patriotic and charitable or- 
ganizations. Now some  mis- 
guided literary gentlemen with 
minds that function a la Walling- 
ford have conceived the brilliant 
idea that they can palm off on 
editors all kinds of “free” copy. 
But Printers’ INK readers are as 
a class too sophisticated to fall 
for the lay of the press agent. 

When it comes to making con- 
tracts for public notices, embel- 
lished if you like with a tintype 
of the founder of the firm while 
still a lad, we know no better 
contract to make than the stand- 
ard advertising contract which 
will be sent gratis by any of our 
newspapers, national magazines 
or business publications.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Hendricks Company Opens 
~~. © 
Chicago Office 
The S. E. Hendricks Company, Inc.., 
New York, publisher of “Hendricks” 
Commercial egister of the United 
States,” has established an office in 
Chicago. D. J. Dwyer has been made 
manager of the office and western rep- 
resentative. Mr. Dwyer formerly cov- 
ered Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago for “Hendricks’ Register.” 
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The Indianapolis Star 
The Terre Haute Star 
The Muncie Star 


Comprising the 


Star League of Indiana 















Carried during the year 1919 
more than twenty-nine million 


agate lines of advertising—the 
exact total was 29,975,537. 


Gained during the year 1919 


more than eight million agate 
lines—exact total was 8,623,806. 








The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of 
Quality Circulation in Indiana 






Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York 


Western Representative: John Glass, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


The Shaffer Group 


Indianapolis Star 
Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Louisville Herald 
Chicago Evening Post 
Denver Times 
Rocky Mountain News 












National Advertising 
Convention 
at Indianapolis 


June 6th to June 11th 
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Subscription Renewals 


HEN you sell a bill of goods, you 
test the value of that order by its 
“‘repeat”’. 

By the same token, Subscription Renewals 


are the barometer by which editors gauge 
“‘Reader Interest’’. 


High ‘‘Reader Interest” is proof that the paper 
is serving well its constituency; is filling an 
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economic need; is bright and snappy; has a 
punch; hence read most thoroughly. 


HARDWARE AGE possesses these quali- 
fications in unusual degree. 


Year after year, it is re-ordered by more than 


~ THREE-QUARTERS of its paid circulation. 


To be exact, 79.66% of its subscribers volun- 
tarily renew their subscriptions by mail. 


These figures are “‘the little thing to look for 
and the BIG thing to find’’ in selecting a 
medium through which to carry your sales 
message to the hardware retailers and jobbers 
of America. 


Deduct from the 20.34% balance the annual 
changes in ownership of hardware stores 
(about 15%) and you will agree that 
HARDWARE AGE approaches closely the 
100% possible peak of real p aid reader interest. 


That is why most manufacturers concentrate 
their advertising to the hardware field in 
HARDWARE AGE. 


HARDWARE AGE 


New York City 
239 West 39th Street 


Charter Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Charter Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Dairy Leadership 
Proven by Figures 


The one indisputable test of a farm paper’s stand- 
ing among dairy farmers is its ability to sell pure- 
bred dairy cattle for breeding purposes. This ability 
is reflected in unmistakable terms in the volume of 
advertising of pure-bred dairy cattle which the pub- 
lication carries. 


The following tabulation of dairy cattle advertis- 
ing carried by Minnesota farm papers in 1919 shows 
once more The Farmer’s real leadership in dairy 
interest. 


DAIRY CATTLE ADVERTISING CARRIED IN 
MINNESOTA FARM PAPERS IN 1919 

i cg SER eek Rt eee: 41,881 agate lines 

Second Minnesota Farm Paper 4,103 agate lines 

Third Minnesota Farm Paper 2,686 agate lines 


There is no going behind these figures. They are 
fixed and unalterable. They show the facts. 


: THE?>ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


Eastern Representatives, 


WALLACE ° RICHARDSON, 


c., 


Western Representatives, 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, 
nc., 

381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAV OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Getting the Order Out of “Trial” 
Class 


It Is Not So Easy to Land the Real Order, but Many Successful Sales- 
men Strive to Cut Out the Trial Period—For Other 
Lines a Trial Is Really Needed 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


N acertain Eastern Pennsylvania 

town there is a young man em- 
ployed at a cigar stand under a 
stairway in the entrance of an 
ofice building. The location of 
this stand is anything but for- 
tunate to attract even a modest 
volume of trade. Cramped in be- 
hind his counter the salesman can 
scarcely turn around, but further 
under the stairway is plenty of 
room to store quite a large supply 
of cigars. 

This salesman, stuck away in a 
corner, has the largest box trade 
in town, built up by his ability to 
think in terms of boxes of a hun- 
dred instead of one or two cigars, 
and to get this idea across to his 
customers. When filling a request 
for a couple of smokes, he thinks 
of the boxes piled high in the 
spare space behind him and uses 
every effort to land a real order. 
Sales of one or two cigars are 
looked upon as trials and his suc- 
cess is due to the possession of 
the right line plus a natural turn 
of mind to think and sell in 
quantity. 

The basic principle of selling a 
prospect a real order instead of 
a trial, is the same whether it be 
cigars, machine tools, trucks or 
any product which goes into pro- 
duction and is, so to speak, con- 
sumed. 

The problem of securing a real 
order is’ one which confronts 
many manufacturers in the tech- 
nical field, and’ the question be- 
comes acute when the commodity 
is in the nature of ball bearings, 
for example, which require a 
large quantity installation in order 
to make the sale profitable. It 
costs money to make a sale of any 
kind, whether it is large or small, 
and in the case of a ball bearing 
manufacturer, who only succeeds 
in selling a small quantity of 





pany selling a device in large 





bearings for trial, the initial ex- 
pense of making the sale must 
usually be added again when the 
real order is finally placed. 

A certain salesman, whose pol- 
icy is to sell real orders, defines 
the two situations that exist be- 
tween the real order and a trial, 
as follows: 

“To sell a real order, two minds 
are involved; the mind of the 
manufacturer and the mind of the 
salesman, 

“Selling a trial, however, con- 
sists of bringing the company’s 
material to the material of the 
prospective buyer and letting tests 
or time do the selling. Working 
with materials is easier than 
working with minds, therefore, 
selling by trial is easier than 
selling a real order.” 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE TRIAL ORDER 


It is perfectly true that the trial 
order holds the matter open and 
paves the way for subsequent 
selling, but it has its distinct dis- 
advantages. First, the real order 
is lost. Second, sales expense and 
time are increased by increasing 
the time of sales turnover. And, 
worst of all, the matter is apt to 
drag along until interest is lost 
and the climax never comes. 

It must not be understood, how- 
ever, that trial orders are con- 
demned in all cases, for their 
value varies with the proposition. 
In the case of a new article, 
where the element of introduction 
enters into consideration, the trial 
order is often a valuable and nec- 
essary help. It is where a prod- 
uct is already established that the 
trial order appears to many sales- 
men to be a link which should be 
eliminated in so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

The sales manager of a com- 
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quantities to machine-tool build- 
ers, for incorporation into the 
design of their machines, was re- 
cently discussing this topic, Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks he 
mentioned two concerns in a Mid- 
dle West city on whom he had 
been calling. One concern awarded 
his efforts with a real order and 
gave its year’s requirements in 
advance on the application. The 
other concern agreed to the appli- 
cation, but refused to jump into 
it without trying it out. 

According to the sales manager, 
it would be another six months 
before he could hope for a pro- 
duction order—and both concerns 
make the same kind of tools; 
hence; the factors in the sale were 
the same. 

“Now look at the result from a 
business-getting standpoint,” said 
the sales manager. “I know that 
one concern will use at least 1,000 
of my devices on one application 
alone and I have had time to ex- 
tend the business and get applica- 
tions on other products of that 
concern. In consequence, I am 
almost certain to treble the an- 
nual business. On the other hand, 
I have sold, or given (I forget 
which), four of our appliances to 
the other concern, and the hardest 
part of the sale is ahead of me. 
They have other applications 
which I might be planning for, 
but they will wait until the first 
one is closed. I am losing busi- 
ness by my inability to sell them 
a real order.” 

It is selling sense always to 
give the prospect opposition, and 
in selling a real order there is 
often a point in the sale where 
stronger pressure is called for if 
the transaction is expected to be 
lifted out of the rut of a trial 
and put on a quantity basis. 


EXTRA SALESMANSHIP WILL LIFT 
ORDER FROM TRIAL CLASS 


Take the case of the salesman 
selling a lubricating device for 
use on steel mill cars. After out- 
lining all the advantages to his 
prospect, and placing before him a 
list of users, he met with this 
response: 

“Your proposition looks good 
and I will give you an order for 
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enough lubrication for two~cars 
and we will try them out for six 
months, At the end of that time, 
if they are satisfactory, I will 
change all the cars to conform 
with your design.” 

Right here the salesman had his 
fist closed tightly around a trial 
order, but he had in mind the 200 
cars in the service of the company 
and mentally refused to think in 
terms of a trial on two cars. Call- 
ing to his aid all his reserve 
strength as a salesman, he set 
about to win the real order. He 
talked the increased production 
that would come through better 
lubrication and pointed out the 
folly of wasting six months on 
experimental work which had al- 
ready been done by other buyers. 
As a result of his level headed 
arguments, his prospect met him 
half way and gave an order to 
equip 100 cars. 

The interesting feature about 
the transaction lies in the fact that 
although he had a trial order 
closed and pocketed, this man’s 
real manifestation of salesmanship 
began at this point. 

The chief disadvantages of the 

trial order is the fact that it post- 
pones business for the duration of 
the trial, unless the ultimate sale 
consists of the single machine or 
device being tried. In the latter 
case, the proposition becomes 
somewhat different from the case 
where a trial order is merely a 
forerunner of a large quantity 
installation which constitutes the 
real order. 
* While the trial order may work 
out to the satisfaction of the pros- 
pective customer, it is often very 
hard for a salesman to get him to 
admit this fact and overcome his 
inertia toward making the com- 
plete change-over. It is there- 
fore most important to get the big 
order when the salesman has won 
the prospect’s interest and enthu- 
siasm. Valuable ground is lost, 
to say nothing of the possibility 
of losing the big ultimate sales, if 
the matter is allowed to cool. 

To overcome the customer’s 
preference for a trial and land 
the real order calls for real sales- 
manship. In giving a small trial 
order the customer often thinks 
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Industries 


have decided to locate in Balti- 
more since June, 1919. This 
involved plant investments of 
$25,700,000 and labor demands 
of 14,600 people. The industrial 
expansions undertaken during 
the same period increased the 
totals to $58,200,000 for plant 
expenditures and to 31,100 for 
additional employes. 

Baltimore is very much awake. 
She’s pushing ahead at a tremendous 
pace. 


But still it costs less to put a- 
successful advertising campaign into 
operation in Baltimore than in many 
other cities. The Sunpapers thor- 
oughly cover the situation at one 
advertising rate. Concentrate your 
campaign in THE SUN and with 
THE SUN and you will capture the 


Baltimore market. It’s true that— 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Evening Sunday 


John B. B. Woodward Guy S. Osborn 


Tibune Bl 
s- Chi iy 
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that he is making a considerable 
concession, or perhaps he really 
has an honest doubt as to the 
value of the product and its ulti- 
4 profit to him in making use 
of it. 

To offset this, and to book a 
real order instead of a trial, the 
salesman must use confidence-in- 
spiring arguments. Said one suc- 
cessful salesman who has a re- 
markable record for taking real 
orders: “I always try to convince 
my prospect that it will be more 
profitable for him in the long run 
to place a real order. I never al- 
low him to get the impression 
from me that the order I am after 
is a big one; yet at the same time 
I try to change his mental proc- 
esses, get him to thinking in terms 
of larger figures and larger sav- 
ings, increase his perspective, 
broaden his vision and give him 
the same confidence in the prop- 
osition that I hold.” 


WHERE A TRIAL CONSTITUTES A REAL 
ORDER 


Up to this point we have been 
speaking in general of that angle 
of selling where the product must 
be sold in quantity. Let us pass 
on, for a moment, to the trial 
order that is practically the whole 
sale itself. 

A well-known manufacturer of 
a machine tool is so confident of 
the ability of his product to sell 
itself, once it is erected and in 
operation on the customer’s floor, 
that he often does not bother 
about the formality of a regular 
order. Permission to put the ma- 
chine in on trial is sufficient for 
shipment, and the machine in- 
variably sticks. In this case (and 
there are many like it) the trial 
order is not a disadvantage be- 
cause a good profit is made from 
the sale of even one machine and 
the total number which might be 
installed is limited. The profit 
resulting from the sale of a 
$1,000 drill or a $7,500 boring mill 
is an entirely different matter 
from the profit on a few ball bear- 
ings. Thus, judgment as to the 
value of a trial order must be in- 
fluenced largely by the commodity 
itself and the turnover involved. 
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There are naturally a lot of 
small specialty devices which de- 
pend upon trial orders for their 
establishment in the field, and 
business papers are full of “thirty- 
day trial offers” and money-back 
guarantees, Grease, for example, 
may be successfully sold to power 
plant engineers on the basis of a 
trial can, for the sake of getting 
the product introduced and open- 
ing a wedge for the subsequent 
visits of the salesman. As an ad- 
vertising feature to aid in getting 
distribution, the trial order has a 
place all its own in the marketing 
of certain lines of goods, but its 
value fades when applied to the 
personal methods of a two-legged 
salesman, representing a product 
of established standing which 
must be sold in quantity to yield 
returns. 

Many fine points of selling are 
often encountered by the sales- 
man who wishes to secure a real 
order and avoid a small trial. 

For example, in selling ball 
bearings to be used in the design 
of machine tools, it is an easy 
matter, unless care is used in the 
salesmanship, to place the bear- 
ings in on trial despite the ob- 
jective of the salesman to avoid 
just this sort of thing. 

To illustrate, while the ball 
bearing proposition is the main 
issue with a ball bearing sales- 
man, it is only a small detail to 
the builder of an expensive ma- 
chine tool, and if undue emphasis 
be placed on the bearing itself 
by the salesman the reaction is 
likely to be unfavorable for the 
securing of a real order. The 
writer has in mind one salesman 
who, during his _ solicitation, 
placed so much stress.on the se- 
curing of blue-prints and various 
other data that the designer got 
the impression that the proposition 
was not altogether a sure thing 
or a known quantity. In conse- 
quence, the salesman placed in the 
builder’s mind the necessity of 
testing the bearings and the order 
resulted in a trial of the bearings 
themselves. The mistake was 
made in not approaching the sub- 
ject in a spirit in keeping with 
the proposition in its relation to 
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New York 
Chicago 





—influencing the trade 





Have you ever heard the statement 
that certain advertisers use national 
mediums not to reach the consumer 
primarily, but for the effect upen 
the trade? “Dealer influence, that’s 
what I want.” 


Dealers and jobbers all over the 
United States will tell you that the 
greatest trade influence is con- 
sumer demand. 


There is no other force which will 
influence the trade or which will 
co-operate with the trade equal to 
consumer demand. 


Follow that argument further, and 
you reach concentrated consumer 
demand, 


Through newspaper advertising 
you can reach the greatest number 
of people, sectionally or nationally 
as you wish, and in that way only 
can you wield the most effective in- 
fluence upon the trade. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Atlanta 











San Francisco 
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OU seldom order two 

suits of clothes “just 
alike”; for variety is 
pleasing to all persons. 
And many advertisers, 
after extended use of a 
lustrous, glazed paper, 
seek at times to give their 
printed matter a little dif- 
ferent physical appeal 
without obviously strain- 
ing for effect. Library 
Text, one of the dozen 
Warren Standard Print- 
ing Papers, is often chosen. 
to satisfy this desire for 
contrast while preserving 
good taste and distinction 
in printing. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 








For Variety’s Sake 





Fine, smooth, but non- 
coated, and easy to read 
from, Library Text is a 
highly suitable paper for 
magazines, large  cata- 
logues, and other publica- 
tions in which illustra- 
tions are printed with the 
text. It does justice to 
most halftones and to all 
types. 

Library Text may well 
be specified where a rest- 
ful surface is desirable, 


‘and where extreme fine- 


ness of detail or particu- 
lar brilliancy of effect in 
half-tone illustration can 
be or should be spared. 






Nadwens 


STAN DARD 


Printing Papers 
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the machine as a whole. So many 
other machine tools were using 
these bearings in their design that 
it was unnecessary to dwell so 
strongly on the bearings them- 
selves. Had the salesman pointed 
out the fact that the bearing 
feature is one of the problems that 
must have the proper amount of 
attention if the design is to be 
satisfactory, and the requirements 
of the machine in line with mod- 
ern practices of economy, a real 
order might have been secured. 
The fault lay in allowing the man- 
ufacturer to get his mind focused 
too closely to a critical analysis 
of the bearings themselves instead 
of looking at them from the 
broader standpoint of their rela- 
tion to the success of his machine. 

After all, that little Pennsyl- 
vania cigar salesman, perched 
under the stairway, had the right 
idea. His goods were right and 
he had a mind that thought in 
terms of boxes instead of single 
cigars. 


C. R. Larson and Staff a New 
Agency 

C. R. Larson and Staff have estab- 
lished an advertising agency at New 
York. 

The officers of the company are: 
C. R. Larson, president, formerly man- 
ager of Contracting, and previous to 
that with the McGraw-Hill Co., New 
York; E. B. Loveland, vice-president, 
formerly with R. R. Johnston, adver- 
tising agency, Milwaukee, and E. B. 
Loveland Printing Co.; William T. 
Morris, treasurer, formerly president 
of the Thos. Morris Iron Works; and 
J. Greenfield, formerly with McGraw- 
Hill Co., and more recently managing 
the B. J. Sweetland Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


New Farm Paper Account for 


Smith, Denne & Moore 


The Macartney Milking Machine 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, is entering 
upon an advertising campaign which 
is being handled by the Montreal office 
of Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, 
advertising agency, Toronto. 


Jesse Blythe With John Ring 
Agency 
Jesse Blythe has resigned as assistant 
city editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, to become manager of the research 
department of the John Ring, Jr., Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis. 
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Over 14 Million Dollars of 
Army Foodstuffs Sold 


United States Army surplus food- 
stuffs to the value of $14,080,974.08 
have been sold in the New York zone 
through municipalities, institutions, 
dealers and army retail stores. With 
the exception of about $2,000,000 worth 
all this foodstuff was sold direct to. the 
consumer at a great saving compared 
with the prevailing market prices, ac- 
cording to Colonel C. Nixon, Zone 
Retail Stores and Surplus Property 
officer. The tabulation shows that 
$8,387,522 worth was sold to dealers, 
but all but about $2,000,000 of this was 
handled through the United States 
Grain Corporation, United Sugar 
Equalization Board, the American 
Relief, or were refrigeration articles. 

The municipalities handled $4,715,- 
700.98 worth; institutions, $319,715.74, 
and army retail stores, $658,036.17. 

The principal item in the entire list 
is flour, which amounted to $3,251, 
786.08, and all but $11,323.20 of this 
was sold to the United States Grain 
Corporation. 


Midwest Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Managers Meet 


At the annual meeting of The Mid- 
west Newspaper Advertising Managers’ 
Association, held in Kansas City, Mo., 
February 2, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1920: F. O. Lar- 
son, Tulsa World, president; J. J. Me- 
Clellan, Joplin, Mo., Globe, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. H. Petrus, Kansas City 
Journal, secretary-treasurer. 

The Midwest Newspaper Advertisin 
Managers’ Association was organize 
two years ago, the object being to pro- 
mote closer affiliation between news- 
papers of the Southwest, to exchange 
advertising ideas and to co-operate for 
the common good of each newspaper 
in the association. The next meeting 
will be held in Chicago shortly preced- 
ing the meeting of National Associa- 
tion of Daily Newspaper Advertising 
Managers. 


A New Art Service in New 
York 


Edward H. Acree, Jr., formerly 
director of the New York Tribune's 
advertising service department; Charles 
Konor, formerly secretary of Louis C. 
Pedlar, Inc., New York, and Vincent P. 
Nash, formerly art director for the 
Charles William Stores, Brooklyn, have 
organized the Tower Art Service in New 
York. 


Joins Washington “Times” 
Staff 


Harry H. Wright, for the past nine 
months connected with the advertising 
department of the Washington Post, 
and formerly with the Baltimore Sun, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Washington Times. 
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Cho Publishes 
ALL-FICTION 


ROM the beginning of modern 
magazine making to the present day 
the pioneer houses that publish the 


All-Fiction Field have enjoyed an unusu- 


ally wide experience. 


All-Fiction publishers have the dominant 
advantage of close contact with a market 
of 1,500,000 Americans whose loyalty has 


been won and held throughout the years. 


Now every advertiser can enjoy this ad- 
vantage because of the consolidation of 
these publishers in that powerful advertis- 
ing unit called The All-Fiction Field and 


comprising the following magazines: 


Adventure Short Stories 
Ainslee’s Smith’s 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 
People’s Top-Notch 


PALL FICTION FIELD 
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Here are the houses that publish 
The All-Fiction Field: 


Doubleday, Page & Company was founded 
twenty years ago and their position as 
magazine and book publishers is of the 
highest rank. In every respect they are one 
of America’s foremost publishing houses. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company has been pub- 
lishing magazines for over thirty-eight 
years and the stability and financial strength 
of this house needs no comment. 
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The Ridgway Company—established in 1903 is 
a subsidiary of the Butterick Company 
established more than fifty yeats ago. Few 
= houses have the strength of 

utterick— built on the deep foundation 
of a great merchandising business with 
branches throughout the Americas and 
Europe. 


Street & Smith Corporation was established 
sixty-five years ago and today is under the 
same lineal management as when it started 
business. Its financial standing is beyond 
question. Their plant produces over 100,000 
magazines each working day—more than 
31 million a year. They also publish 
12,000,000 books a year. 


The 
ALL FICTION FIELD 
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The All-Fiction Field 


COMPRISING 
Adventure Short Stories 
Ainslee’s Smith's 
All-Story The Argosy 
Detective Story The Popular 
People’s Top-Notch 
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PUBLISHED BY 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Company Street & Smith Corporation 
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Ideas and the Spirit Board of 
Directors 


An: Agency Executive Explains Some Mechanical Methods of Stimulating 
Advertising Ideas 


By R. M. Rhodes 


a other day I was talking 
with a very successful agency 
head who has to his credit a long 
line of advertising achievements. 
He is known as‘a man of ideas— 
big, sound ideas that have helped 
to build big, sound businesses. 

Because I have always had to 
struggle so hard to get ideas, I 
welcomed the opportunity to talk 
to this man who is so prolific, 
who is supposed to hatch them out 
while you wait. I thought I might 
learn the secret. And I did! Also 
some of the mechanics of it. 

“Tell me how your ideas come 
to you,” I suggested. 

“Come to me,” he 
“They don’t. I have 
after them.” 

“Well, where do 
them ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; if I 

did I could save myself many 
sleepless nights and desperate 
days.” 
_“T supposed,” I ventured, “that 
ideas came pretty easily to you. 
You have the reputation of being 
one of the best idea men in the 
advertising business.” 

He smiled. “If any man in the 
advertising business has any more 
trouble digging out ideas than I 
have I’d like to meet him! Why, 
I have to labor over every idea I 
get. I have to resort to all sorts 
of mechanical tricks to stimulate 
my mind.” 

“To -prime your carburetor, so 
to speak?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “just that.” 

“Well, what are these mechan- 
ical methods of _ stimulating 
ideas ?” 

“Oh, I have a number of stunts. 
One is to conduct a little four- 
cornered imaginary conversation 
between my wife, myself, a 


exclaimed. 
to go out 


you find 


mutual, friend—either a man or a 
woman, depending on the sort of 
an idea I.am-after—and a fourth 





eventually. 
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party who is a stranger to my 
wife and me. I start off the con- 
versation by saying something to 
lead up to the product or problem 
I have in mind. Then my wife 
says something, then perhaps the 
stranger speaks, and then the 
friend. 

“You see, I try to think what 
these people will say. I tty to 
get their viewpoints and forget 
that I know anything about the 
proposition when I’m talking for 
them. From many years of living 
with my wife I know about what 
she will say; and I know some- 
thing about what our friend will 
say. But the stranger is always a 
puzzle. He—or she—asks the 
most naive, embarrassing, discon- 
certing questions at times—ques- 
tions that perhaps I’ve been fight- 
ing off asking myself. Or perhaps 
he or she will make some utterly 
ridiculous statement that will 
show me that I’ve been taking too 
much for granted. 

“Anyway, we just chat along, 
and I jot down what each one of 
us says, just like the dialogue in a 
play. 

GETS SELF OUT OF THE PICTURE 


“Very often when I get into one 
of these imaginary conversations 
I get so far out of the picture 
myself, and get the others’ view- 
points so completely for conversa- 
tional purposes, that I get an ab- 
solutely new perspective on the 
problem, some -ngle that _ I'd 
never in the world have thought 
of in the light of my own knowl- 
edge of the problem. Sometimes 
this leads directly to the idea or 
solution I have been searching . 
for, perhaps for weeks and 
months. At other times it merely 
serves to get my mental ma- 


chinery speeded up so that the 
momentum carries me to the idea 
And, of course, at 
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other times it fails absolutely. 

“But I have used this scheme 
for many years and it has solved 
many a difficult problem, or given 
me a slogan, or a new mer- 
chandising angle or the basis for 
copy for a series of advertise- 
ments. I’ve always thought that 
the stranger in my little group 
was perhaps the most important 
of the four because he or she 
knows. nothing at all about my 
problem and looks at it with 
fresh eyes. 

“Then, another great help, par- 
ticularly in solving merchandising 
problems or working out policy 
ideas, is my All-Star Board of 
Directors.” And he smiled. 

“What's that?” I asked. 

“Well, several years ago I made 
up this All-Star Board to help me 
solve a very complex problem and 
I’ve used it a good deal since. 
The members are all real men and 
women, but their board entity is 
entirely imaginary. They don’t 
even know they are on such a 
board. 

“On the occasion I referred to 
I made up a list of the shrewdest, 
soundest-thinking men—and sev- 
eral women, too—in whose judg- 
ment I had confidence. I included 
only people I knew very well— 
well enough to be thoroughly 
familiar with their mental proc- 
esses. 


PHANTOM DIRECTORATE DEVELOPS 
REAL IDEAS 


“TI wrote the name of each on a 
card and stood the cards up on 
the desk in front of me in a row. 
Then I closed the door to my 
office and explained the problem 
to them at length. Actually 
talked it, you understand. Natur- 
ally they had to listen. 

“Then I took the part of each 
one in turn and discussed it, 
aloud, doing my best to make mv 
mind work as I knew theirs did. 
I made them ask all sorts of 
questions—questions that I had 
been shying at myself, and ques- 
tions that I knew that particular 
person would iaevitably ask. 

“Before I got through my 
‘directors’ had brought up so 
many points that I could not 
answer satisfactorily that I saw I 
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would have to adjourn the meet- 
ing and call another later on. But 
I never had to call the second 
meeting on that particular problem, 
for before I had finished gather- 
ing the information they insisted 
on having I had found the answer, 
Everybody thought I was a wizard 
when I worked out that plan, but 
you see it wasn’t I at all; it was 
my All-Star Board. 

“Since then I’ve used that board 
time and time again. It changes 
occasionally as I form new busi- 
ness acquaintances or as some 
‘member’ dies or moves away so I 
am not in sufficiently constant 
contact to keep a line on his or 
her mental processes—for, of 
course, that is the big secret. 

“I call a meeting of the board 
on all sorts of problems, and you 
would be astonished to know how 
many advertising and merchan- 
dising ideas they have given me, 
and how many matters of policy 
they have helped me work out. 

“But sometimes neither my 
four-some nor my All-Star Board 
of Directors will help me out. 
And I might add that even with 
their help it is generally the hard- 
est, pluggingist kind of work to 
get an idea or a policy worked 
out. It almost never comes easy. 

“When those two stunts fail, I 
sometimes fall back on a very 
simple expedient: I deliberately 
start out to prime my mental car- 
buretor, as you put it. 

“Acting on the belief that minds 
are lazy things that won’t work 
very hard unless they have to, I 
start out with a sort of mental 
‘setting-up’ exercise. I sit down 
with a bunch of magazines and 
skip along through the advertis- 
ing sections, dipping into this ad 
and that ad, perhaps reading one 
whole ad, a paragraph in the mid- 
dle of another, and all the time 
letting my mind play around in a 
stimulating sort of way with 
words and pictures and trade- 
marks and borders. Sure enough, 
pretty soon it begins to warm up; 
ideas begin to pop up; I begin 
to carburet faster and faster. 
Perhaps some word or sentence 
or picture will suddenly give me 
a thought—the thought or idea 
for which I am searching. Or 
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COFFEE 


HE coffee interests of North and South 
America desired to increase the consump- 
tion of coffee. They desired also to relieve 
people’s minds of false impressions about cof- 
fee. So, quite naturally, they decided to adver- 
tise coffee, and included in their campaign 


A Universal Educational 
Motion Picture 


During Coffee Week, March 29-April 3, in- 
clusive, this one-reel film, “The Gift of 
Heaven,” will be distributed simultaneously 
in 182 cities to a circulation of 


3,600,000 Readers 


including a complete merchandising and pub- 
licity tie-up for the dealers, a distinctive 
Universal Service. 


The MOTION PICTURE MEDIUM tre- 
quires but a small portion of your appropria- 
tion and fits in admirably with every other 
feature of a Campaign. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
CARL LAEMMLE, President 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager, Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures 
in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories 
UNIVERSAL CITY, CAL.,; FORT LEE, N. J. 


Offices: 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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else it will start my mind working 
in the right direction and lead 
eventually to the big idea.” 

“You don’t mean to say you 
have to go through all this 
mechanical agony for all of your 
ideas?” I asked. 

“No; not for all of them. But 
you would be astonished to know 
how many of them have required 
this sort of mechanical coaxing. 
I seldom get an idea ‘out of the 
blue.’ In my younger days I used 
to suppose that when an idea 
wouldn’t come naturally and easily 
I would have to just wait for it 
to come. But I learned long since 
that businesses move too fast and 
business days are much too short to 
wait for ideas. And so now when 
I am up against it for a new idea, 
whether it’ is for copy for a 
single advertisement, a key-note 
idea for a whole campaign, or a 
fundamental idea for a new manu- 
facturing or merchandising 
proposition, I just go ahead and 
start the machinery to working as 
though there were no such things 
as inspirations. I haven’t time to 
sit around and wait for Dame In- 
spiration to drop an idea in my 
lap. 

“Of course, occasionally I get up 
against a proposition that seems 
utterly impossible. I think and 
work on it day after day and 
night after night, but nothing 
happens, except that I begin to go 
stale.” 

“And then what do you do?” I 
asked. 

He smiled. “Why, I just de- 
liberately forget it for a few days 
and then tackle it afresh as 
though I had never heard of it 
before, discarding every answer 
and conclusion I had previously 
arrived at, and perhaps devising 
some new sort of machinery for 
stimulating my mind. For in- 
stance, going to the opera, or an 
art gallery, or a vaudeville show, 
or taking a ride on the Fifth 
Avenue Bus, and trying to inter- 
pret everything and everybody I 
see or hear in terms of the prob- 
lem I am struggling with. Funny 
how you can sometimes pick up 
the right name for a new product 
or a corking good headline for an 
ad, or a new selling point or a 
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package design or a window dis- 
play idea by playing around that 
way, refusing to pay any attention 
to the things you see and hear as 
of themselves, but persistently 
trying to fit them in your problem 
like you would fit the queer- 
shaped pieces of a picture-puzzle 
into a finished picture. 

“Ideas are elusive things but 
they can be corralled if one but 
persists. 

“When I was but a kid I 
worked in a printing office feeding 
job presses.. Every once in a 
while the ‘juice’ would suddenly 
be shut off and the motors would 
stop. We feeders used to be per- 
fectly willing to wait until the 
current came on again to continue, 
but the boss, who had an eye for 
accomplishment, couldn’t see it in 
that way. He would make us 
hook on the foot treadles and 
‘kick’ the presses until the current 
was restored. Not infrequently 
we would be finished on our runs 
and have the make-ready done for 
the next job by the time the 
motors began to whir again. 

“T’ve never forgotten the lesson 
that taught me. That’s why, when 
the ‘juice’ of Inspiration fails me, 
I hook up the old treadle of 
Mechanical Perseverence and go 
on until the job is done. Then 
I’m ready for what is next. And 
I’ve never gone lame yet from 
kicking the old press. It’s just 
good exercise; that develops the 
muscles.” 





Advertising Could Dispel 
Unrest 


After calling attention to the inces- 
sant advertising of revolution by the 
“Reds,” M. E.* Holderness, president of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis, in an 
address at Omaha, urged the use of 
paid advertising as an aid in dispelling 
unrest. 

“Leaders of advertising thought in 
this country,” he said, “can produce, in 
conference, such as evolved the suc 
cessful war campaigns, a programme 
for 1920, backed by the concerted sup 
port of American business men, that 
would make the voice of radicalism as 
faint as was that of the disloyalists 
during the war.” 

He said this campaign should cover 
first Americanism; second the real re- 
lation of industrial prosperity to indi- 
vidual production, and third, enocurage- 
ment of personal addition to capital 
made by individual thrift. 
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“Go after the Bié-uns” 


OU cannot land a “musky” with tackle 
made for croppies. Small ideas are poor bait 
for big business. Dominance is the differ- 
ence between business blindness and expanding vision. 















To dominate—to be the representative leader in 
your field—to hold first place on quality and 
generalship—that is a winning which is real. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of 
this organization will gladly call to give you 
detailed information regarding Dominating 
Idea Advertising. 


MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


5 S.WABASH AVE. 450 FOURTH AVE. NEWS LEADER £106. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 
and 

Aladdin's Lamp 


It is said in the Arabian Nights’ tale of Aladdin’s 
Lamp that all one had to do was to rub the lamp 
and his wish was fulfilled. To one who knows the 
story of Pictorial Review as I know it, through 
nearly fourteen years of close association, one 
might almost compare the wonderful success 
of this business with the marvels accredited to 
Aladdin’s Lamp. Not that the rubbing of a magic 
lamp, nor the mere wish for accomplishment, 
is in any way responsible for the success of 
Pictorial Review. To those who are _inter- 
ested, let me assure them that it was only through 
the hardest kind of work with many days of uncer- 
tainty, sometimes amounting almost to despair, 
that Pictorial Review attained its tremendous 
success in the publishing world. 


When I became associated with Pictorial Review, 
William Paul Ahnelt, the President and head of 
the Company, paid but slight attention to the 
magazine. His mind was centered on his pattern 
business, which he desired to make and has since 
succeeded in making, the largest in the world. It 
is only in the last twelve or thirteen years that he 
began to take an active interest in the develop- 
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ment of the magazine, and I am proud to have 
been one of the four or five Directors of the Com- 
pany who assisted Mr. Ahnelt in the accomplish- 


ment of his ambitions. 


Even to one as closely associated with Pictorial 
Review as I have been, the remarkable changes 
which have taken place in this publication in the 
last thirteen years are almost as astounding as the 
miracles of Aladdin’s Lamp are to the young 


readers of Fairy Tales. 


Perhaps the readers of Printers’ Ink, who be- 
lieve they are familiar with Pictorial Review are 
not, however, acquainted with the following facts, 


facts which I believe may interest them. 


Thirteen years ago Pictorial Review’s circulation 
was about 75,000 copies monthly (at 10 cents per 


copy). Today it is over 2,000,000 monthly (at 20 


cents per copy) the largest circulation of its kind 
in the world. 


Thirteen years ago the advertising revenue for 
the full year amounted to $32,000. This year there 
will be more than one edition that will carry over 
$1,000,000.00 in advertising (a million dollars in 


a single issue). 


Thirteen years ago just a few rooms housed 
Pictorial Review's entire plant—at 14th St. and 
Broadway. Today, not only is a 12-story building 
completely occupied, but an additional $3,000,000 
building and plant adjoining the old building has 
just been completed, every foot of which is neces- 
sary for the present requirements of this enormous 
business. 


In my over 25 years of experience in the pub- 
lishing and advertising business, it is but natural 
that I should be proud of my association with so 
successful a publication as Pictorial Review. 


foe beck 
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Sporting 
Goods 


Dealers! 








400,000 red- 
blooded men 


They all use sporting 
goods— personal and team 
é€quipment of every kind— 
camping outfits—every- | 
thingforthe outdoorman. | 





They keep fit all winter in | 
Y. M. C. A. gymnasium 
classes for their summer 
sports, outings and 
athletic activities. 


You can interest these men effi- 
ciently and establish a preference 
for your goods in this concen- 
trated field through their of ficial 
magazine—Association Men 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results—Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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Walworth 


The Problem of Advertising After 
a Patent Has Expired 


Manufacturing Company Emphasizes Fact That It 


Was 


Originator of Stillson Wrenches 


By S. C. 


gk latest, largest—words of 
this sort have a peculiar sell- 
ing value; they are marks of 
merit which, when legitimately 
used, bring to the institution a 
prestige that cannot be claimed 
by competitive concerns. Par- 
ticularly when a firm can lay 
claim to having been first in its 
field, or to making a product 
of unusually long establishment, 
comes a respect and affection such 
as is accorded by the young one 
to his seniors. 

The Walworth Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, is alive to 
this fact and is making capital of 
it in its various forms of adver- 
tising. 

This business began way back 
in 1842, and now manufactures a 
multiplicity of pipe fittings, valves 
and tools. It claims to be the old- 
est continuous manufacturer of 
this line in the United States. In 
the year 1868 one Daniel Still- 
son, then a workman in the Wal- 
worth factory at Boston, devised 
a wrench with the remarkable 
ability to grip a pipe and turn it 
without slipping; the more the 
pipe resisted, the harder the 
wrench bit into it. This wrench, 
to-day, is known as the “Stillson,” 
and is used throughout the world. 
It is a standard feature of the 
tool kit. The invention ranks im- 
portant, for it really revolution- 
ized the pipe-fitting industry, help- 
ing materially the growth of 
plumbing systems as we know 
them to-day. 

Stillson took his invention to 
Mr. Walworth and patented it up- 
on the latter’s advice. Being in 
financial difficulties because of a 
mortgage on his home, he offered 
the patent to Mr. Walworth, who 
refused to purchase it but offered 
to market the tool on a royalty 
basis, at the same time advancing 


Stillson money to free him from ~ 


Lambert 


his embarrassment. Like most new 
things the device was slow to 
take hold, despite its remarkable 
advantages over other affairs then 
in use; but gradually it spread 
and very large quantities have 
been sold to people throughout 
the world. Daniel Stillson be- 
came a wealthy man. 

Until the patent rights expired, 
about fifteen years ago, the 
wrench was made exclusively by 
the Walworth company. Through 
improvements the patents had 
been carried along until there was 
nothing further in the way of pat- 
entable improvements that might 
be made; when every manufac- 
turer of tools in the country be- 
gan to turn out the Stillson 
wrench. A peculiar fact about 
the wrench, however, is that eyen 
to-day any part turned out by 
Walworth will fit any made in 
the fifty-two years in which it 
has manufactured them. The 
Stillson is one of those rare things 
so perfect in its original form 
that no essentiol change was 
made, its improvements being in 
the nature of refinements rather 
than changes of design. 


ALL MAKERS ON A PAR, EXCEPT FOR 
THE TRADE-MARK 


When the patents expired the 
Walworth company was in the 
same position as regards its manu- 
facture as all other makers, except 
for the diamond-shaped trade- 
mark of the name, which, of 
course, covered not the name but 
the shape in which it was applied, 
and the business went on the 
competitive basis of unprotected 
products. 

About four years ago Walworth 
began to realize that there was a 
valuable advertising and selling 
asset in the fact of being the 
original maker of the tool; that 
the point might be used to create 
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a favorable sentiment and to im- 
press upon the trade and user 
alike the long-standing reliability 
of the firm. 

Said L. F. Hamilton, manager 
of sales promotion: “In specializ- 
ing upon this feature we have 
uncovered many veteran users of 
the Walworth Stillson wrench and 
find that they have a feeling of 
affection for it just as one might 
feel for a horse that had served 
faithfully for many years. This 
sentiment was expressed in a 
drawing we have used on several 
pieces of literature showing a 
typical workman gazing affection- 
ately at his Stillson, with the title 
‘Pals.’ 

“The point of our being the 
originators of the Stillson has a 
stronger appeal of course with the 
actual user than with the jobber 
or retailer, because of the senti- 
ment I have mentioned; neverthe- 
less, they, too, are not wholly un- 
impressed for it keeps them re- 
minded of the stability of Wal- 
worth and often of their long- 
time association with it.” 


WRENCH VETERANS FEATURED 


Upon commencing to use this 
point in an advertising way, 
the word, “Genuine” was adopted 
in connection with the trade- 
mark; and wherever the article is 
mentioned, it is always as the 
“Genuine Walworth  Stillson.” 
One of the plans has been “The 
Genuine Walworth Stillson 
Wrench Quarter Century Club,” 
in which twenty-five-year users 
are enrolled and awarded a fob 
bearing the design “Pals” referred 
to by Mr. Hamilton. This club 
was announced in the “Walworth 
Log,” the company’s house-organ, 
and now has several hundred 
members. Expressive of the sen- 
timent with which these old- 
timers regard their tools are some 
letters of which the following is 
typical : 

“GENTLEMEN : 

“I have had two of your Gen- 
uine Walworth Stillson Wrenches 
which were purchased before I 
was appointed Master Mechanic 
for the Union Rolling Mills at 
Cleveland in 1897. The marks 


are rather faint as I have often, 
when at sea, used the sides of 
the wrenches as hammers to 
chastise unruly pumps, when we 
needed to get going ‘pronto.’ 

“These wrenches have traveled 
some. I have worked them in the 
lead mines of Missouri, gold 
mines of New Mexico, in Arizona 
stamp mills, among the oil wells 
of Texas and California, and in 
the engine‘ room at sea. They 
have been gassed by acid fumes 
and cyanide, drowned in salt 
water, and all they ever needed 
was emery clothing and oiling to 
put them back in the ‘front line 
trenches’ again. They have been 
fitted with about twenty-five dif- 
ferent handles during their career. 
The crowning indignity that these 
old warriors have endured was 
my loaning them, when, of course, 
they were terribly abused. Their 
teeth are in somewhat bad: shape, 
due to old age, yet they are still 
on the job and I use them for 
rough and dirty work around am- 
monia condensers. 

“TI wish you success. 

“Yours very truly, 
“D. L. Facnan, Chief Engr., 
“—D. Winant, Inc. 

“178 Front Street, New York.” 

“Genuine Walworth  Stillson 
wrenches” take prominent part in 
the company’s trade-paper adver- 
tising, despite its being one of 
many thousands of articles. Special 
advertisements are run from time 
to time in which’ the “original” 
idea is played up. The fact of its 
being the “first” is not used as the 
selling argument direct, but is 
set forth in connection with the 
selling argument to create a “fa- 
vorable prejudice.” One such ad- 
vertisement shows a home scene 
with an aged grandfather examin- 
ing the Stillson, while he states 
to his son and grandson: “I used 
that same Walworth Stillson fifty 
years ago.” The copy continues: 

“We can point to a number of 
cases where the same Genuine 
Walworth Stillson Wrench has 
been used by father, by son, and 
even by the grandson. 

“Tf this test of lasting service 
isn’t proof of the right kind of 
wrench materials and workman- 
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ship, then we don’t know what is. 

“The Walworth was the orig- 
inal Stillson Wrench. It has been 
copied more than any other pipe 
wrench because its downright 
goodness has shown up to better 
advantage than others. No one 
ever copies a poorly constructed 
wrench—don’t forget that. 

“But the big thing to keep in 
mind is the cold fact that the 
Genuine Walworth  Stillson 
Wrench has given good service 
continuously—ever since it was 
first manufactured. 

“Continuous, satisfactory serv- 
ice is the acid test for every job- 
ber, dealer and user to go by in 
buying, selling and using pipe 
wrenches.” 

Even in an announcement of 
the opening of a new branch, an 
illustration of the wrench occu- 
pies prominent place, and the copy 
concludes with the statement that 
there is “no need to say more to 
you men who first learned to 
swear by Walworth when you got 
your first Genuine Walworth Still- 
son Wrench.” 

In many incidental ways is the 
origin of the wrench brought into 
the forefront. On bulletins and 
folders the phrase “Originators 
of the Genuine Walworth Stillson 
Wrench” appears in connection 
with the company signature. A 
special folder entitled “A true 
story of adventure” adds legs and 
arms to the body of the wrench, 
and in K.C.B. style relates a 
lively history of this particular 
personality. 

Being rather a novelty, this 
folder deserves a little descrip- 
tion. It gets away from the for- 
mality of much machinery and 
tool advertising and is illustrated 
with cartoons as interesting as 
the comic strip in one’s favorite 
newspaper. One shows the wrench 
in the guise of a police officer 
coming upon a group of pipe fit- 
tings, also of course equipped 
with limbs, who have been im- 
bibing too freely from a bottle 
tagged Liquor of Looseness. 
“Tighten up, boys,” announces the 
leader of the gang, “here comes 
the Genuine Walworth Stillson.” 
Another, with lively action, pic- 
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tures the Genuine Stillson kick 
ing out the imps of sulphuric acid 
and cyanide with the adjuration 
to “Beat it, imps; my reputation 
outshines your efforts to blacken 
it.” The story relates, in first per- 
son, how the wrench, seeking a 
career, arrived: 


IN CLEVELAND, making a connection 
WITH MR. FAGNAN, engineer. 
FOR A WHILE we toiled like sixty 
IN AN ICE PLANT, and went from 
THERE TO A rolling mill, where 

I WORKED TWENTY-FOUR hours a 
DAY AND never weakened. It’s a 
GOOD THING that changes of 
TEMPERATURE never affect me. 
AFTER THAT we went to sea, and I 
WILL SAY that my experience on 
THAT COASTWISE steamer was 
ROUGHER THAN anything 

JACK LONDON ever dreamed about. 


And so on through two pages of 
thrilling and interesting adven- 
ture, One sympathizes with the 
abused Genuine Stillson, but can- 
not help admiring his sterling 
qualities, which he describes so 
modestly. 

The whole story sums itself up 
into a specialization of advertis- 
ing upon the Stillson Wrench, in 
which emphasis is given in an 
incidental way to the point that 
Walworth is its originator, to 
build gradually a favorable senti- 
ment, not alone for the wrench 
itself, but for the house and its 
products as a whole, 


Rasely Leaves Norton Com- 


pany 

Hiram N. Rasely, who was largely 
responsible for the organization of the 
Better Letters Association, has resigned 
from the Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass., of which he has been office 
manager for the last five years. He 
will devote part of his time to the 
development of the affairs of the Bet- 
ter Letters Association, maintaining 
headquarters in Worcester. 


Thomas Hughes with Williams 
Sealing Co. 


Thomas Hughes, for five years asso- 
ciated with the Broadway Subway and 
Home Boroughs Car Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, as its Western repre- 
sentative, is now with the Williams 
Sealing Corporation, of Decatur, IIl., 
taking charge of its interests for the 
present on the Pacific Coast. 
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The Detroit Sunday News 


Doubles Its Advertising Volume 
in 1919 


O the ever-growing Sunday News circulation can be placed 
the credit for its hundred per cent increase in advertising 
volume. 


Such an extraordinary growth in one year proves to what extent 
home circulation counts in the ability of a Sunday Newspaper to 
get results for its advertisers. The Sunday News dominates the 
Detroit Sunday field, having over 50% more city circulation than 
its only Sunday competitor, and over 28,000 lead in total circu- 
lation. 


And this is a circulation built on consistent leadership in giving 
the people of Detroit a real metropolitan Sunday paper, one of the 
most striking evidences of which is the beautiful Rotogravure 
Section. 


The most direct proof of Sunday News value, however, lies in 
its superiority in the Want Ad field. During 1919 it led its only 
Sunday competitor by over 250,000 lines. Most significant of all 
is its record number of separate Want Ads. Publishing 292,976 
classified ads it led the only other Sunday paper by 47%. 


This patronage is largely unsolicited. It comes to The Sunday 
News week in and week out because it brings the public imme- 
diate results. In no other way can a newspaper keep the lead in 
this class of advertising. 


The national advertiser who wants to reach right into the homes 
of Detroit can do no better than to follow the lead of those who 
best know Detroit. 


Che Detroit Sunday News 


The Advertiser’s Exceptional Opportunity 
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$250,000 saved— 
quality improved 
The result of a single research investigation 


QUARTER of a million dollars saved on 

one process! Improved methods of “sizing” 

discovered that mean finer finish and 
greater uniformity ! 

These were the results of a single experiment 
conducted in our research laboratory at Holyoke, 
Mass, 

This laboratory, established to put paper- 
making on a scientific basis, has proved to be an 
excellent investment and has enabled us to lower 
production costs materially and thus increase 
values. The expense of equipping it, $225,000, 
and of maintaining it, more than $75,000 an- 
nually, is returned to ys several times during the 
course of a year. 

These substantial savings in production costs, 


however, are merely a by-product of our research 


laboratory, the primary purpose of which is to 
put the making, selling, and use of paper on a 
scientific basis. 


AMERICAN WRITING 
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We are doing for paper what research has 
done for electric illumination, steel, photography, 
" coal-tar dyes and other industries. By means of 
scientific research, we are establishing standards 
for manufacturing processes and for judging the 
finished product. We are substituting scientific 
knowledge for guess work. 


ree 


Research essential to “square deal” 


Research of the kind being made at Holyoke 
is of direct value to you. For it necessarily pro- 
motes fair dealing in the paper trade. 

As long as the manufacturer himself is in 
doubt about his paper, he cannot assure you of a 
fair deal. He does not know accurately what he is 
selling. You do not know what you are buying. 

But once the properties, the qualities, the 
characteristics of paper are scientifically standard- 
ized, the manufacturer knows what he is selling. 
Once such standards are established you know 
exactly what you are buying. You have definite 
basis for judgment. Standards are your pro- 
tection. 

All this work is described in detail in our new 
book “Discovering New Facts About Paper.” A 
copy will be mailed to you on request. 

? 
AMERICAN WRITING Paper CoMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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Calumetand the News-limes 




















Calumet Baking Powder is using the 
News-Times exclusively in the South 
Bend territory. More and more na- 
tional advertisers are continually being 
impressed with the fact that the News- 
Times thoroughly covers the Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan field. 
We will gladly give you circulation 
figures. 


Let us send you News-Times, Jr. 


South Bend News-Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Some of the Earmarks of Copy That 
Is Written Too Easily 


A Blacklist of Words of Too-Common Usage 


By an Agency Copy Chief 


ONTRIBUTING to what P. K. 
Marsh has to say about “lazy 
copy,” I am reminded of a re- 
mark once made by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: “There is no expedient 
to which a man will not resort to 
avoid the real labor of thinking.” 
There, to my mind, is the chief 


reason for the laziness that is 
apparent in much copy. 
After one clothing manufac- 


turer has established a successful 
style of advertising, it is much 
easier to follow in his wake and 
avoid “the real labor of thinking.” 

When once a collar manufac- 
turer proves that big heads and 
collars will sell his merchandise, 
it is vastly easier for a competi- 
tor to do likewise, than to run the 
risk of a headache in an effort to 
secure a different presentation. 

Not many years ago, when cor- 
set advertising was rather heavy, 
it was thought that the general 
public would get a terrific shock 
unless the corsets were shown 
with a petticoat underneath. All 
of the advertisements pictured the 
woman with her corsets outside 
of her petticoat, regardless of the 
facts in the case, and also of the 
engineering impossibility of at- 
taching the garters unless holes 
were cut in the petticoat. Talk 
about laziness! 

We turn from this larger aspect 
on “the tendency to minimum ef- 
fort” and find that it exists right 
down to single words. The quar- 
rel with lazy copy is largely a 
quarrel with words. 


A BLACKLIST OF WORDS 


From this point on I am going 
to quote verbatim a memorandum 
which I sent recently to the mem- 
bers of our copy staff: 

“Do you realize that advertising 
writers use certain words in ways 
which are entirely out of keeping 
with the English language as it is 
used by all other kinds of writers? 


“This, of course, does not apply 
to writers who produce the best 
advertisements, but all of us are 
tempted at times to follow a care- 
less usage of certain words. I 
think we should watch out to keep 
from doing this. In some copy 
that has gone over my desk re- 
cently, and in some of the maga- 
zine advertisements put out by 
other advertisers, I have noticed 
the following instances. I shalf 
be glad to have you chip-in any 
other words that you find mis- 
used and send them to me. 

“ “Consumer.” 

“This word is used very often 
as a substitute for such words as 
‘purchaser, ‘user’ or ‘buyer.’ 
Sometimes it sounds very silly. 
For instance, I don’t think that 
any grocery store keeper would 
speak of the ‘consumer’ with 
whom he does business. Let’s not 
use the word ‘consumer’ unless 
we are sure it is the best word 
under the circumstances. 

“ “Product. 

“This word is also used in a 
somewhat ridiculous way at times. 
Some writers seem to put it down 
simply for a high grade sound. A 
pickle manufacturer may speak 
glowingly of ‘Our Famous Prod- 
uct.” On the next page a steel 
manufacturer uses the word in a 
happier sense when he speaks of 
‘Steel Products.’ Generally speak- 
ing, it seems to me that trivial ar- 
ticles should not be characterized 
as ‘products.’ 

““Industry, 

“This word is glowingly used 
in the advertising field. It is too 
broad a word in my opinion to be 
attached to any one single busi- 
ness house, and it.is too fine a 
word to be connected with a prod- 
uct which is not highly useful and 
worth while. However, some of 
our writing friends will uge it on 
all occasions, speaking of the 
‘watch charm industry’ and the 
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‘pickle industry’ and ‘sausage in- 
dustry.’ ; 

“ ‘Needs,’ 


“Here is a word which is used 
in a highly artificial way by a good 
many advertising writers. They 
will use such sentences as ‘We can 
take care of all your shoe needs.’ 
‘Come to us for all your ma- 
chinery needs.’ 

“Comfort. 

“This is used much in the same 
way as the word ‘needs.’ In other 
words, the writer will say ‘The 
Smith Shoe will give you foot 
comfort’ and ‘The Brown Lozenge 
will give you throat comfort.’ It 
would be a terrible thing to say 
that Smith Shoes will make your 
feet comfortable or that the 
Brown Lozenge will give you a 
comfortable throat—too simple en- 
tirely. 

“ “Housewife. 

“I never hear anyone use this 
word in ordinary conversation, 
nor do I find it much in stories; 
yet a lot of men write ads, ad- 
dressing them to ‘The House- 
wives of America.’ Others say: 
‘You housewives will appreciate 
this new soap,’ and ‘Use this 
cereal and your husband will call 
you a good housewife.’ I don’t 
think that women have any use 
for this word. 

“ “Individual, 

“This word seems to be- lugged 
in by many writers whenever they 
get a chance. Every article they 
advertise has ‘individual charm’ 
or ‘individual grace’ or ‘individual 
workmanship’ or ‘individual’ some- 
thing else. 

“‘Advertising a part for the 
whole.’ 

“This is a method which I call 
‘advertising a part for the whole.’ 
You have seen this kind of ad- 
vertisements everywhere. One will 
read ‘A woman is no more beau- 
tiful than her hair.’ Another one 
will say ‘Your shoes are the most 
conspicuous aarticle of dress; 
therefore, you are no _ better 
dressed than your shoes.’ An- 
other one would say: ‘A car is 
no better than its engine,’ and 
so on. . 

“Dae -. 

“A recent magazine advertise- 
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ment reads “The holidays are wal- 
nut days.’ This is somewhat re- 
lated to the previous paragraph, 
but there is a great tendency to 
overwork the word ‘days.’ The 
sock manufacturer will say ‘These 
are silk sock days.’ The auto- 
mobile manufacturer will say, 
‘These are Sedan days.’ 

“*Prestige.’ 

“I don’t think it is necessary to 
more than point out how badly 
overworked this word is, and how 
little it really means as used. in the 
average advertisement. 

“ “Ordinary. 

“This word seems to be very 
useful to many writers in enabling 
them to take a good slam at all 
the rest of the field. For instance, 
one will say: ‘The Blank Ketchup 
costs no more than _ ordinary 
ketchups’ and ‘The Smith auto- 
mobile costs no more than ordi- 
nary automobiles.’ 

“*He’s a good man to know.’ 

“This sentence is used over and 
over again in regard to dealers of 
all kinds. What it means I don't 
know, but I do know this—that 
there are a lot of dealers handling 
first-class goods who are not ‘good 
to know,’ and I guess the public 
is wise to the fact also. 

““Investment.’ 

“There is a tendency on the part 
of the lazy writer to speak con- 
stantly of the purchase of an ar- 
ticle as an ‘investment.’ This is 
supposed to be very impressive. 
The reader is just crazy to make 
‘investments.’ He will ‘invest’ in 
peanut butter to protect his health, 
‘invest’ in a certain kind of union 
suit, and in fact there is nothing 
in the opinion of some advertising 
writers, the purchase of which is 
not an investment. ‘Think twice 
before you use this word. 

“*Goodness.’ 

“This word was originally in- 
troduced into food advertising as 
a substitute for the words ‘purity’ 
and ‘quality,’ but it has been taken 
up by the writers to the extent 
that we find in a recent auto- 
mobile advertisement that the 
reader is requested to lift the hood 
and look for the ‘goodness with- 
in.’ Goodness knows what he will 
find—an engine, I suppose, the 
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The Washington Star 
and the Food Products 


Practically all the successful Food Products 





underscore Washington as a productive field and 
the Washington Star as the ONE medium essen- 
tial to pave the way to established standing with 
the trade and the public. The local broker hand- 
ling Jiffy-Jell declares that advertising in the 


Washington Star increased distribution from 





40% to 90% in six weeks ; while a general broker 





here insists that the Star be the employed medium 


because “it reaches most every home in Wash- 





ington and for its cooperation given him with 
the trade.” 





What is true of Food Products and the Star 
is equally true of other lines. Washington is the 
easiest city in the country for a meritorious prod- 
uct to enter—because you can cover the field 
wholly and influentially if your advertising is 
acceptable to the Star. 


Our co-operation takes the very practical 
form of a comprehensive digest of existing 
conditions and probable prospects — gain- 
ed from an intelligent canvass of the trade. 
At the service of interested advertisers. 


— Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan. A. Carroll J.E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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same as he might expect to dis- 
cover under the hood of any other 
automobile. 

“ ‘Different,’ 

“With some writers everything 
is ‘different.’ This butter is ‘dif- 
ferent’ from all other butter. 
These shoes are ‘different’ from 
all other shoes. This soap is ‘dif- 
ferent’ from all other soaps. What 
kind of nourishment does the 
reader get out of such a claim? 
In writing for any advertisers who 
are working with us, please point 
out exactly where the article is 
‘different. Imagine a_ lecturer 
who contented himself with say- 
ing that the moon is ‘different’ 
from the earth, and then expected 
you to-go home impressed and 
satisfied. 

“ ‘Lover. 

“Somebody compounded the 
words ‘music-lover,’ and that par- 
ticular expression was so good 
that ‘lovers’ of all kinds now 
parade through the advertising 
section. Be modest in telling how 
users ‘love’ the products we ad- 
vertise. Maybe there are ‘lovers 
of good beans’ as one advertise- 
ment tells us, but I doubt it.” 

* * * * 


Let’s follow this subject up and 
see that we avoid these artificial 
touches, which certainly subtract 
from the sincerity which should go 
into all advertisements. 


. 


New Orleans Has Better Busi- 


ness Bureau 
The New Orleans Advertising Club 
has organized a Better Business Bureau, 
under the active management of 
Hammock, formerly sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Fuerst & Kraem- 
er Company, candy manufacturers. The 
bureau has a slogan, “If You Read It 
In the Advertising Columns of the 
Newspapers of New Orleans, It Is 
True.” The officers are: President, L. 
Levy; vice-presidents, George Reese 
and Fred Ellsworth; secretary and 
treasurer, C. S. Hammock. 


Name Is Now Fyrac Manu- 
facturing Company 

The Fyrac Manufacturing Company, 
Rockford, Ill., is the new name of the 
company formerly known as the Na- 
tional Spark Plug Company. It was 
announced recently that this concern 
is about to begin a newspaper cam- 
paign in New York and Chicago and 
surrounding territories. 
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Advertising Engineers, a New 
Agency, Formed 


The Advertising Engineers, an ad- 
vertising agency specializing in the ad- 
vertising of technical products, has 
been established at New York and 
Chicago. Curtis F. Columbia, who has 
been engaged in publicity work for the 
New Jersey Zinc. Company and the 
United Gypsum Company, has been 
made eastern manager. 

Associated with Mr. Columbia are 
Virgil G. Marani, one time building 
commissioner of Cleveland, Ohio; Vic- 
tor H. Halperin, who has been engaged 
in advertising work for. the General 
Fireproofing Company, and F. W. Leg- 
gett, who has been director of publicity 
for the Bell Telephone Company. 

The new organization has been ap- 
pointed to handle the business paper 
advertising of the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago. ; 


Seven Utica Banks Combine in 
Thrift Advertising 


A campaign of newspaper advertising 
extending from January 31 to March 6 
is being run in the English and for- 
eign language papers of Utica, N. Y. 
participated in by seven banks of the 
city—Oneida National, Utica Trust and 
Deposit Company, Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, the Savings Bank of Utica, First 
National, Oneida County Trust Com- 
pany, and the Utica City National. 

The series comprises thirteen adver- 
tisements, each three columns by twelve 
inches in size. The campaign is de- 
signed to inculcate principles of thrift 
and warn the public of Utica ainst 
unsound investment schemes. nfor- 
mation about savings banks in general, 
the important relation of the banks to 
Utica’s business institutions and civic 
pride are also featured in the copy. 


Prosperous Year for National 
Cloak & Suit Co. 


The National Cloak and Suit Com- 
pany, mail-order wearing apparel manu- 
facturer, New York, reports sales of 
$39,449,985 for last year, the largest 
ever recorded. In the preceding year 
the sales amounted to $33,485,015 and 
for 1917 the report showed sales 
amounting to $27,649,537. The sur- 
plus available for dividends last year 
was $1,649,133 or the equivalent after 
preferred dividends of $11.20 a share 


on the common stock. [In the pre-. 


ceding year the earnings on the com- 
mon were equivalent to $8.31 a share. 


Nashville Newspaper Changes 
Name 


The Tennessean Publishing Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn., has announced 
that. the newspaper which it has pub 
lished under the name of The Ameri 
can will hereafter be known as The 
Tennessean, and that morning, evening, 
and Sunday editions will be issued. 
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Selling Building Material 
Without the Aid of an Architect 






























**I don’t spend much time with the architect,’”’ said the | 
Western representative of a nationally advertised building- i 
supply concern. ‘I’ve taken countless orders where the 
architect has specified my competitor’s material.” 


But this representative overlooked the fact that his firm 
made a superior product; that his efforts were reinforced 
by a publicity campaign that sold his product to the archi- 
tects, and then, too, orders came to him because the archi- 
tect did not exércise his power of veto. 


q Power of veto? 
Most emphatically yes! 


The architect not only specifies materials, but he rejects, 
and therein lies his power of veto. 


There is one fact which cannot be escaped—materials do not 
go into buildings unless the architect says so. Spend all 
the time you will on the contractor or dealer, you must 
satisfy the architect if you want your materials to go into 
the building. 


Many producers of building material are selling an over- 
whelming majority of the important architects of the coun- 
try through the pages of ARCHITECTURE, the Profes- 
sional Architectural Monthly, published by CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

The Professional Architectural Monthly 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

Publishers 597 Fifth Ave., New York 

Chicago, 608 South Dearborn St. 
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me AMCTICA'S 


Subjects which 
readers of 


teres 
arm 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield, 
former U. S. Fuel 
Administrator, says: 


No Advance in Coal or Wages 


“The wages now paid to mine workers are sufh- 
cient . . . The interest of the public is vital, 
and therefore paramount. When. . . gov- 
ernment, representing the public, takes a hand, 
compromise ought to be impossible.” 








Pc 


The pending compromise . . . “is unsound in prin- 
ciple and a menace to our institutions.” 


The former fuel administrator’s remedy, as set forth 
in his common-sense article in Farm and Home for 
February, goes to the very roots of this question. 
Read it. 


Dr. Garfield’s article is typical of the class of special 
articles on vital American issues to be found in every 
number of Farm and Home. 


The authors of these articles in FARM anno. HOME 
know they are reaching the substantial men and women 
who are the backbone of the nation—producers. 


And Timely Articles on Similar Subjects 


are appearing right along. Herbert Hoover, 
in the January issue, wrote on “Marketing 
America’s Surplus Food Products.” Other big 
Americans will write on the problems of finance, ' 
railroads, industrial unrest, and the conserva- Chi 
tion of resources, as these things affect farmers 
and the nation. 
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Vital issues 





The most widely 
quoted farm paper 


Power Applied to Farming 


Twenty leading State Agricultural Colleges 
have commended Farm and Home’s enterprise 
in publishing special articles on Farm Engineer- 
ing and its influence on agriculture. 


Some of the articles in the February issue are: 


The Magneto for Tractor Ignition 

Versatility for the Tractor 

What the Spark Plug Does 

Better Roads for Motor Transport More Needed 

Than Railways 

Revolution in Rural Transportation 

Tendencies in Tractor Design 

Cultivate with Motor Tractor 

Ship by Truck 
These articles are in addition to the regular 
departments, Building Plans, Dairying, Market- 
ing and the Household. 


Six hundred and fifty thousand farm families— 
men and women who are keenly alive to every 
suggestion which may lighten their labors and 
increase their comfort—solid, substantial citizens 
—are your most logical advertising prospects 
through Farm and Home. 

We will welcome the opportunity to discuss this 
market with you in detail. 


go, Ill. 








HOME 


Springfield, Mass. 














—_————————————— 
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Securing Distribution With vs. 
Without Merchandising Service 


Two manufacturers of toilet articles decided recently 
to open up a certain Eastern city. 


They chose, in addition to the same place, the same 
time and the same piece of merchandise. 


But there the similarity ended. 


The one firm, old to fame, put fifteen men to work 
and kept them on the job for one month. Probably 80% 
or 90% of the calls they made were on druggists who 
were already selling two or more of their “nationally adver- 
tised” products. Sales totalled 335 dozen at $2.40 per 
dozen or about $800.00. 


The second firm, unknown and unhonored, were 
heralded by the Merchandising Department of a great 
newspaper. In seven working days, seven men sold 615 
dozen at retail at $4.00 per dozen, or $2,460.00. 


Query: Do you know or do you guess that newspaper 
merchandising service “is not for you”? Do you know 
that to consult the Merchandising Department of a great 
newspaper cannot in any way compromise the dignity of 


the House of Blank? 


The first of the new year is a good time to start to 
investigate new merchandising ideas. 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York _Ford Bidg., Detroit 


Che Evening orld 
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Time Now to Examine Your Export 


Trade-Marks 


Recent Activity of Foreign Trade-Mark Pirates Emphasizes Importance 
of Actual Knowledge of Registration Requirements 


- the development of their ex- 
port trade some manufacturers 
of the United States are finding 
that it is advisable to overhaul 
their trade-marks. 

Experience is showing that 
pictures are better than words as 
a means of identifying export 
goods. 

Word marks are unintelligible 
to the great majority of foreign 
consumers. An English word is 
to them a mere jumble of charac- 
ters—just as a trade-mark in 
Chinese or Russian letters would 
be to us. Many trade-marks sim- 
ple and easy in English become 
almost unpronounceable when 
placed on the foreign tongue. 
Holeproof loses its subtle power 
of suggestion. Sapolio, which is 
an arbitrary word means nothing 
when told in Spanish. It may be 
entirely valid but it loses its ad- 
vertising force. 

This is why you seldom see the 
word Victor used in marketing 
Victrolas outside the United 
States. The famous picture, “His 
Master’s Voice,” is being featured 
almost exclusively in foreign 
lands. 

Word trade-marks, therefore, 
should as a rule be largely tabooed 
by the exporter, especially where 
the word is not linked with an 
illustration or device to assist in 
making it distinctive. It should 
be remembered, though, that a 
combination mark, or the use of a 
word or words with a picture or 
symbol, frequently leads to com- 
plications. The registration laws 
of some countries are so loosely 
constructed that the several fea- 
tures of a mark may be separated 
by imitators and registered indi- 
vidually, even though the original 
mark in its entirety has been 
registered as the property of the 
American manufacturer. Conse- 
quently, where a trade-mark em- 
bodies more than one feature, 
care should be taken that the 
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word and symbol are so closely 
interwoven that to separate the 
features would be to destroy the 
entirety of the mark as a whole. 

Symbols, pictures or uncommon 
configuration, preferably without 
words, when cleverly devised are, 
as a rule, the most acceptable mark 
for export purposes. Represen- 
tation of animals, the human head 
or foot have their advantages in 
being universally known. But 
there are limits here that must 
be observed. Dogs in the Far 
East are despised above all 
animals and were a manufacturer 
of foodstuffs to use such an em- 
blem, he would be destroying 
rather than building good will. In 
China the dragon is considered 
almost as sacred as the elephant 
is in Siam. Various combinations 
of colors signify death and mourn- 
ing. The representation of a fish 
means one thing to the native in 
one part of the Philippines and 
just the opposite meaning to those 
in other parts of that country. 
Names and portraits of living 
rulers, flags and other national 
insignia are just as much to be 
avoided as contrary to the statutes 
in practically all foreign countries 
as they are in America. 


ADAPTATION OF OLD MARK FRE- 
QUENTLY FEASIBLE 


Even at that the American 
manufacturer need not necessarily 
sacrifice an old established mark 
in expanding to other lands. 
Some word marks, for example, 
need only to be displayed in a 
more unique style of lettering to 
make it welcome to the foreign 
fields. Sometimes the English 
word will bear translation or can 
be used in connection with a 
translation. 

The purchasing public the world 
over will strive to remember the 


goods of satisfactory service, 
whether they be foodstuffs, 
clothing, nails or airships. <A 
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mark has filled its first purpose 
when it is sufficiently different 
from all others as applied to the 
same commodity that the pur- 
chaser may easily recognize it. 
The goods, however, must the 
world over, measure up to the 
expectations of the purchaser. 
The American manufacturer will 
not attempt to develop fertile mar- 
kets by introducing “seconds” in 
clothing or foodstuffs or by sell- 
ing soft nosed nails or airships 
that will not fly. The opportunity 
for world expansion is too valu- 
able a thing to be frittered away 
and the American manufacturer 
may be trusted to build a sound 
foundation. But there is a danger 
invited by the American manu- 
facturer who fails to safeguard 
this good will through the single 
available channel of protection of 
the trade-mark. 

Generally speaking, it has been 
customary to group marks of 
every description under the head- 
ing of trade-marks. While both 
serve the same purpose, it is better 
to have a line of demarkation 
to get a better understanding of 
the subject as a whole. 

The trade name consists of a 
word only. This word may be a 
coined, invented, arbitrary word 
or it may be taken out of the ac- 
cepted language provided it does 
not violate the trade-marking 
canons of being descriptive of the 
article or its uses or by being the 
name of the place of production 
or source of supply from which 
the goods emanate. It is a well 
recognized principle that the 
geographical point must be avoid- 
ed for trade-marking purposes. 
The question of using personal, 
firm or corporate names for ex- 
porting, as in this country, requires 
direction and careful investiga- 
tion. Under certain conditions 
such trade names are admissible 
but: only under certain conditions. 

Trade-marks or symbols con- 
sist of devices or designs that 
form a concrete unit independent 
of its lettering. It may be an 
arbitrary design, such as the Gold 
Dust Twins design or the fanci- 
ful Indian head design used in 
connection with the trade name 
Skookum. 
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House-marks are highly desir- 
able for exporters having a num- 
ber of individual marks which 
they desire to group under a single 
mark. By adopting a general 
house-mark affixed to all goods 
or containers irrespective of what 
the other private marks may be, 
it can be emphasized in the ad- 
vertising and selling and made to 
stand for all the goods of a given 
concern or grouped selling asso- 
ciation. 

In this manner much of the 
cost of registering the numerous 
marks of a firm is avoided through 
the registration of the single 
house-mark. The house-mark 
may embody a trade name, a firm 
or corporate name when properly 
devised and the entire mark 
registered throughout the world 
with much less chance of meeting 


with rejection. 





Budweiser Is Now a Soft 
Drink 


Budweiser has come back—this time, 
however, with no alcohol in its make-up. 
The reformed drink was introduced to 
St. Louisans recently at the Bevo plant 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and according 
to newspaper report, 10,000 citizens sam- 
pled it. 

“Two bars, operated by five bartend- 
ers each, were kept busy all afternoon 
dispensing the new brew. Cold lunch 
of all kinds was served and thousands 
of cigars and cigarettes were placed on 
tables near the doors where they could 
be reached by all.” 


R. E. Carew Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


Robert E. Carew, who has been an 
account manager with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York, has 
joined Albert Frank & Company, adver- 
tising agency, New York, as account 
manager and service man. 


C. H. Smith Joins Collins- 
Kirk Agency 


C. H. Smith, who has been manager 
of the advertisers’ service department of 
Brick and Clay Record, and Building 
Supply News, Chicago, has recentl 
joined the staff of Collins-Kirk, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, Chicago. 








Represents Kokomo “Dispatch” 


The Kokomo, Ind., Dispatch, has ap- 
pointed the Franklin P. Alcorn Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago, as_its 
advertising representative in the East 
and West. 
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Big Papers of the U.S. A. 
—and Omaha 


Again the Detroit News enjoys the honor of pub- 
lishing the greatest amount of advertising lineage 
of any newspaper in the country. The Chicago 
Tribune crowded into second place, while the K. C. 
Star, with but a couple of hundred thousand lines 
behind, steps into third position. It was a close 
race. Two million lines separating them. 


But perhaps more striking than all of these was 
the record made by the WORLD-HERALD in 
Omaha—For during 1919 it stepped into the 
MILLION LINES A MONTH CLASS—Its per- 
centage gain was 52.5 per cent while the Detroit 
News shows 45.7 per cent and the K. C. Star 39.2 
per cent. 


It was in 1918 that the Chicago Daily News came 


to this honored MILLION LINE class, when it ~ 


published 11,856,882 lines, and in the same year 
that the New York Times made a_ record of 
13,506,285 lines. 


Surely such comparisons are interesting—We hope 
they will give you a new IDEA about Omaha— 
that they will make you realize that Omaha is a 
real MARKET—and that in Omaha there are BIG 
OPPORTUNITIES for YOU. 


Don’t overlook the NEBRASKA field during 1920 
—Use your “try-outs” in Omaha—Our rich are 
good buyers and we know no idle or poor. Write 
us for FACTS about Omaha—or Call our repre- 
sentatives who will gladly give you a new insight 
to the “Gate City of the West”—The food market 
of the world. 


WORLD—HERALD 


O'Mara & 
Chicago 
New York 


Representatives. 


The largest city and total circulation 


Ormsbee, Inc. 


H. Doorly 
Business 
Manager 
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The Part That 
Copy Plays 


Do advertisers really appreciate the 
part that copy plays in the success or 
failure of an advertising campaign? 


hee a certain line of business—one that probably 
uses more advertising than any other—it is in- 
teresting to note the part that copy plays. 


The leaders in this line are frequently launching 
new products. And this is their method of pro- 


cedure. 


A territory is chosen for a tryout. Jobbers sup- 
plying that section are consigned a small amount 
of goods. Retail dealers are circularized, notify- 
ing them that the advertising is to start on the new 
product in local newspapers, and that if a demand 
is felt the goods may be obtained from the job- 
bers. When practical a full size package is sent 
free to each retailer. 


This is the only trade work. No salesmen are 
employed, no dealer helps used. 


The advertising then starts in the newspapers. It 
must not only sell the consumer but it must secure 
distribution. Usually if the product is a “live one” 
the campaign breaks even or shows a small profit 
at the end of three months. Then, of course, the 
big profits come fr6m consistent repeat business. 


One concern using this method is the largest in its 
field. Its turnover is many millions a year. The 
next largest uses the same plan. Neither employs 
a single salesman to call on the trade. 
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Their entire selling effort is their copy in the news- 
papers and magazines. Years ago they employed 
salesmen. Their present method is more profitable. 


We cite this case not because we do not believe 
in salesmen and not because we do not believe in 
trade work—but to emphasize the part that copy 
is made to play in one line which includes several 
of the largest advertisers in the country. 


Mail order advertisers too have learned the im- 
portance of copy—they have seen one appeal sell 
ten times the goods of another—they have seen a 
change of copy turn a losing proposition into a 
success. 


Their records prove that the biggest part of 
success in selling the consumer is played by the 
copy, just as the advertisers mentioned above have 
found the same thing to be true. 


Records covering the expenditure of millions of 
dollars have taught us the value of certain appeals 
—certain styles of copy as compared to others. 


From these records we have formulated certain 
Tested Appeals—appeals that on sixty-odd ac- 
counts have outsold all other appeals. 


Their experience is now available to advertisers 
who want their copy to play the part of which it is 
capable. Let us send you our little book, “The 
Tested Appeal in Advertising,” the second edition 
of which is just from the press. 


It may be interesting to note that the first edition 
of the Tested Appeal was exhausted by requests 
in less than thirty days after publishing. 


RUTHRAUFF 6&6 RYAN 


INCORPORATEO 


ADVERTISING 


404 FOURTH AVENUE at 28th ST. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO. 30NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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We have said that it is the Floing pol- 
icy of intelligent direction which makes 
the work of our artists interpret the 
thoughts and aims of a business. 


By direction, we mean far more than a 
thorough understanding of both aca- 
demic and commercial art, and a larger 
acquaintancewith artistsand deivosdia. 


We mean an understanding of adver- 
tising, and of the relations between 
agency and advertiser. 


We mean knowledge of how the reader 
reacts to certain kinds of pictures, as 
applied to certain businesses. 


‘We mean practical working knowledge 
of the processes of reproduction, and 
how to use them most effectively. 


We mean, in short, the application to 
all our work of sound knowledge gained 
through years of experience, both in- 
side and outside of agency organizations. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 



























Opening Up the Package to Show 
the Goods 


Advertisers Find There Is Added Sales Appeal in Disclosing the Mer- 
chandise in Connection with Its Container 


OME remarkable changes have 

taken place in methods of ad- 
vertising during the past ten 
years, and some hidebound con- 
ventions have been ruthlessly cast 
aside. 

There was a time when the 
manufacturer was content to vis- 
ualize his box, or package, or tin 
can, with its labels. He somehow 
believed this was the last word in 
illustrating a product. What more 
could be done? Very often the 
contents of these-packages did not 
seem to permit of exposure to the 
eye in anything remotely resem- 
bling appetizing appeal. 

The 1920 scheme is decidedly 
the reverse, and ways and means 
of making anything and every- 
thing, from soup to beans, look 
good enough, when removed from 
the container, to tempt even a 
jaded palate, have been uncovered 
by the resourceful advertising ar- 
tist and layout man. 

A study of this particular phase 
illustrates how very resourceful 
advertising is, when faced with 
a problem. 

The most successful presenta- 
tion of the package is where label 
and character are clearly defined, 
plus an attractive view of the con- 
tents, that people may see exactly 


what they are buying. If the two 
are in one unit, so much the 
better. 


One manufacturer made this a 
campaign ‘feature after he had 
studied the methods of a certain 
restaurant. There were five eat- 
ing places in one block, and one 
captured the bulk of the trade. 

The manufacturer in question 
found, to his own satisfaction at 
least, that the window trim of the 
successful restaurant had much to 
do with the matter. 

In that window was a series of 
immaculate enameled trays. A 


cake of ice reposed in each tray, 
and the temperature of the win- 
dow was kept cool by means of 
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special pipes connected with a 
refrigerating plant in the cellar. 

Grouped about in the trays and 
on the cakes of ice, were all of 
the good things to eat on the bill- 
of-fare, uncooked, however. Fish 
there were, and lobsters, cuts of 
meat, the best the market afforded 
in rare vegetables and other ap- 
petizing delicacies. 

The effect upon the passer-by 
was quite irresistible. That win- 
dow always made people hungry. 

“T can do the very same thing 
in my advertising,” ruminated the 
manufacturer, and he went into 
conference with his placing agency 
on the subject. From that day 
on no package was ever pic- 
tured, without, near by, an attract- 
ive suggestion of what it con- 
tained, either just as put up, or 
in recipe form. 

Not so very long ago, the con- 
tainer was merely introduced in 
some corner, it being reasoned 
that to familiarize the public with 
the appearance of the merchan- 
dise, as the public saw it on store 
shelves, was a wise policy. 

The modern presentation car- 
ries this same idea a step or two’ 
further. 

One of the clever features of 
the advertising of the Morris & 
Company product, Marigold oleo- 
margarine, is the way the artist 
has managed to open up the pack- 
age at one end, without destroy- 
ing the legibility of the label, and 
exposing to view, in its wax 
wrapper, the rich, golden square 
of Marigold. 

It looks more than good enough 
to eat, and as a second color is 
often used, the oleomargarine is 
run in a beautiful shade of yel- 
low, that further richens the dis- 
play. 
Campbell’s Soups get around 
the scheme in a pictorial way, by 
showing the ingredients of the 
special kind. If it happens to be 
vegetable soup, then near the can 
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are pictured every vegetable that 
is used in making the soup. For 
the visualization of it, poured 
from the can, would not be par- 
ticularly appetizing, although some 
of the concern’s street-car cards, 
in full color, do accomplish this 
satisfactorily. 

Sun-Maid Raisins are always 
pictured tumbling from one over- 
turned, open box, although sev- 
eral complete containers appear in 
the same connection, In addition 
to this, Sun-Maid advertising ex- 





ESPECIALLY TEMPTING DISPLAY OF PRODUC 
ORIGINAL COLORS 


ploits dishes in which raisins are 
used. 

A spoon, dipped into the con- 
tainer, and lifting out a sparkling 
white mass of the shredded cocoa- 
nut, is the package symbol used 
by the Franklin Baker Company. 
And the introduction of this small 
added idea not only enlivens the 
package but gives every user an 
opportunity to see how fine this 
product is. 

The Quaker Oats Company has 
come rather near trade-marking 
the idea of a tilted package 
streaming the cereal from its neat 
container. Sometimes enlarged, 
magnified views of the hominy, 
meal or rice are presented, and a 
catch line in conjunction with the 
package, such as: 

“The yellow is like grains of 

gold; 

The white like marble dust.” 


There is an almost unlimited 
number of schemes by which 
added interest can be given to 
the container. This does not 
necessarily mean spilling out its 
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contents. The picture-theme may 
assist in telling some important 
sales argument, as in the case of 
baking powders, where for many, 
many decades a favorite illustra- 
tion has been the “level teaspoon- 
ful” versus the “heaping teaspoon- 
ful” which tells every woman that 
the product is economical, because 
only a certain amount of it is 
necessary. 

Snowdrift shortening, in _ its 
series of color pages in women’s 
periodicals, has concentrated upon 
the container and the 
appearance of Snow- 
drift. “Look at it and 
see why Snowdrift 
was named Snow- 
drift. Its whiteness is 
not the reason Snow- 
drift is pure but its 
purity is one reason 
Snowdrift is white.” 
Then the buyer is 
asked to smell, to 
taste and to cream it 
with a spoon. 

By cleverly routing 
rated out this part of the 

plate white, and sur- 

rounding the package 
with masses of color, the Snow- 
drift “whiteness” is intensified in 
a really remarkable manner. 

For a great many years it has 
been the custom of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills, in using an illustra- 
tion of a bag of flour, to open up 
the top and show the heaping 
mound of snowy flour. Picture 
displays of the new Sunkist mar- 
malade jar remove the lid and 
allow the reader to look right 
down into and on the delicious 
contents, while, close by, biscuits 
are smeared with it, and its place 
atop griddle cakes is enough to 
make any mouth water. Sealed 
tight, that Sunkist container 
would have nowhere near the 
same appeal to the eye or to the 
appetite. 

Blue Ribbon Peaches, although 
dried and in a box, are really 
brought to life by a picture trick. 
First comes a scene in an or- 
chard, then the big, luscious 
peaches, near on, gradually fad- 
ing into the dried fruit and finally 
the package and a gorgeous home- 
made peach pie. 
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“Where There Is 
Money” 


Financial advertisers are too wise to 
spend the bulk of their advertising ap- 
propriation trying to reach people who 
do not have the necessary “‘wherewithal” 
to purchase stocks and bonds. 


In Detroit, they overwhelmingly prefer 
The Free Press. That is the best evi- 
dence we know of to prove conclusively 
that the circulation of this newspaper 
distinctly represents buying power—and 
buying power is what any advertiser 
must have, regardless of the character of 
his merchandise or his service. 


As proof of this, we submit the 
fact that during 1919 The Detroit 
Free Press carried 63% MORE 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
of all kinds, than any other news- 
paper in Michigan. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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It was not until the package of 
Dromedary Dates was opened at 
one end and the dates exposed to 
view, that the container itself 
seemed to “live.” Dates are 
rather formless and uninteresting, 
but an artist was found at last 
who could give them “flavor” even 
in black and white. 

The National Biscyit Company 
has as fine a display of handsome 
labels and attractive containers as 
a grocer could ask. The packages 
are quite beautiful in their own 
right. But they do not tell the 
story of their contents, and thus, 
in every advertisement a way is 
found to take the various cakes 
from their packages and present 
them to the reader, ready to eat. 

The manufacturer of canned 
goods, of staple lines, now show 
the complete dish, ready to serve, 
in conjunction with the container. 
Opposite each can is visualized 
what its contents will do and the 
appearance of the dish when on 
table. 

In other lines, the same scheme 
applies. 

One of .the most attractive ad- 
vertisements issued in years by 
the Colgate company, for its 
Cashmere Bouquet, allowed- ac- 
cessories to suggest the wonder 
and the pleasure of the box and 
its product. 

The top was thrown back, ex- 
posing six cakes, and around them 
a bouquet of rare flowers—orchids, 
roses, violets, sweet peas. Here 
is a case where association of 
ideas tended to glorify the product 
and to give the package a charm 
it might not otherwise have 
boasted. 

The manufacturer is opening up 
his packages and showing their 
contents, and from the increasing 
beauty of all advertising and the 
smacking lips of the public, it may 
be safely assumed that the idea 
is an exceedingly efficient one. 





Veon With New Weekly in 
Los Angeles 


Fred C. Veon, formerly general man- 
ager of the Detroit Saturday Night 
Press, has become general manager of 
the Los Angeles, Cal., Saturday Night, 
a weekly newspaper which will begin 
publication on March 6. 
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Dart Trucks With Kling 
Agency 

The Leroy A. Kling Advertising 
Company, Chicago, has secured the ac- 
count of the Dart Truck Company, of 
Waterloo, Ia. Copy will be placed in 
trade and farm papers. 

H. O. Alderman has been appointed 
manager of the merchandising depart 
ment of the Kling agency. He for 
merly was advertising manager of the 
Associated Manufacturers’ Company of 
Waterloo, Ia. 


H. W. Wolf Returns to 
Agency Work 


H. W. Wolf has joined the staff of 
the Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan Com 
any, Chicago, as production manager. 
‘or seven years he had a similar posi- 
tion with the Gundlach Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Wolf returned recently from 
Siberia, where he was a sergeant in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


Walter U. Clark With Indian 
Packing Corp. 

Walter U. Clark has been appointed 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the Indian Packing Corporation, 
Chicago. Mr. Clark was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Wilson & Com- 
pany and previous to that western 
manager of the Holland Publishing 
Company, of Dallas, Texas. 











N. H. Burlingame’s New 
Position 

N. H. Burlingame, formerly with 
Successful Banking and the Baker- 
Vawter Company, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., is now advertising manager of 
the W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Chicago. 


McJunkin Has Saxon Account 


The McJunkin Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, has secured the advertising 
account of the Saxon Motor Car Com- 
pany. An extension in the advertising 
activities of this company is contem- 
plated. 








Joins Hamilton Agency’s Sal 
Staff 


William S. Eddy, formerly connected 
with the srorgge Advertising Agency, 
of Louisville, Ky., has join the sell- 
ing staff of the J. R. Hamilton Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago. 





Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of “Candy” 


_ Ray Becker, who has been for some- 
time associated with advertising agen- 
cies and trade journals, has become 
advertising manager of Candy, of 
Chicago. 
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Artgravure Advertising 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


29,914 Lines 


The Feb. 8th issue carried 10,257 lines 
The Feb. 15th issue carried 11,149 lines 


How’s that for a healthy, thriving “‘infant’’? 
Though only six months old, the Artgravure 
Section of the , 


St. Lonis 
Globe- Democrat 


has already established itself solidly as St. 
Louis’ best advertising buy. The reasons? 
Better paper—better printing-—better char- 
acter of circulation. Shall we send you a 
sample copyr 





THE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT HAS THE 
LARGEST DAILY CIRCULATION 
OF ANY ST. LOUIS NEWSPAPER 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St. J. RICHARDS GUYS. OSBORN J. R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
410 Tribune Bldg. 1302 Tribune Bldg. 701 Ford Bldg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Note the locking 
device which pre- 
vents the heavy 
bottle from forc- 
ing the bottom 
flap open 
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Locking the bottle 


in its package 
How one manufacturer stopped a loss of 
many thousand dollars 


Te Nujol bottle just wouldn’t stay in its 





carton. The heavy bottle, pressing against 
the bottom flap, forced it open and slipped out. 


There was loss by breakage. Moreover, the in- 
convenience of the defective carton was creating a 
more serious difficulty. It was proving an obstacle 
in merchandising the product; it threatened to 
cause a dangerous interruption of sales. 


The carton had been reproduced in newspapers and 
magazines. It had distinct ad- 
vertising value. Nevertheless, 
the manufacturer had almost 
decided to use a different type 
of carton—when a Gair sales- 
man called. 


Our Tinsley display container 
gives your goods prominence on 
the retailer’s counter 
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Without making the slightest alteration in the 
exterior appearance of the carton, we rectified the 
defect. The ingenious locking device illustrated 
above holds the bottle securely. 


This is but an illustration of the ingenuity and 
mechanical skil’ which the Robert Gair Company 
applies to the manufacture of: Folding boxes, Labels, 
Shipping cases, Window display advertising. 


We have designed packages and shipping cases 
for all kinds of products: toilet articles, food prod- 
ucts, medical dressings, ink, safety razors, vacuum 
cleaners, automobile inner tubes. 


Each had its peculiar packaging problem which 
we solved. A flap to prevent tea sifting out of the 
package, a device to prevent an inner tube from 
shifting in its carton, a shipping case to stop pilfer- 
ing of shoes, another to prevent odor-contamination 
of butter during transportation—these are some of 
the reasons why more than a billion. dollars’ worth 
of merchandise was carried last year in Gair boxes, 
in Gair shipping cases, and under labels made by 
the Robert Gair Company. 


The Gair Unit Service 


We are prepared to offer a complete service for 
packaging and displaying your product—labels, 
folding boxes, shipping cases, window display ad- 
vertising—giving unity to your packages from fac- 
tory to consumer. 


We serve the greatest package merchandisers of 
the country. Among our clients are: 


Arbuckle Brothers Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Bauer and Black Colgate’ & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. Hanan & Son 
American Chicle Co. Kirkman & Son 
American Sugar Refining Co. Standard Oil Co. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 
Folding boxes Shipping cases 
Labels Window display advertising 
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Telephone Directory 
Advertising 


A direct, reliable and economical means 
of reaching the logical prospects for your 
product—telephone users in New York 
State and Northern New J ersey. 


Fifty-four different Bell Telephone 
Directories cover this great trade terri- 
tory. Every one is a business builder. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Sales Mgr., Dir. Adotg. 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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American Sales Methods Effective 
in the Orient 


Vice-President of Tobacco Products Export Corporation Tells of His 
Observations 


HE Orient has plenty of 
money to spend and is willing 
to spend it on American goods, 
according to Gray Miller, vice- 
president of the Tobacco Prod- 
ucts Export Corporation, who has 


just returned to the United 
States after a tour through the 
Orient lasting eleven months. 


Among the countries he visited 
were China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Dutch East Indies, the Straits 
Settlements, India and Egypt. 
Mr. Miller is also authority for 
the statement that he has proved 
to his satisfaction that the same 
advertising and selling methods 
that have brought success at home 
will bring equal success in the 
Orient, as well as in other parts 
of the world, provided they are 
carried out with due deference to 


local conditions and to native 
customs and habits. 
“The East is enjoying pros- 


perity such as it has seldom, if 
ever, had before,” Mr. Miller told 
a Printers’ INK representative. 
“And this prosperity is general. 
All classes seem to have plenty of 
money and they want the best 
there is. Everywhere there has 
been a general rise in standards of 
living. The lowest coolie gets 
good wages for his labor, and he 
is disposed to enjoy the fruits 
thereof. The Chinese laborer 
nowadays is perfectly willing to 
pay five cents for his favorite 
package of cigarettes. This to 
our ears does not sound like a 
fancy price, but to the Chinese 
coolie it means a big advance over 
anything he has ever known be- 
fore. 

“The time was never more fav- 
orable for the introduction of 
American-made goods and their 
definite establishments in the 
markets of the Orient. This is 
_ true not only of China, but of 
other densely populated countries 
like Java, India and Egypt. The 





prevailing attitude of the natives 
everywhere is extremely favor- 
able. They look upon the United 
States as friendly to their aspira- 
tions and the respect they ‘have 
for America is reflected in their 


attitude toward American tra- 
velers. 

“Tt must not be supposed that 
the East will take anything 


handed to it. On the contrary, it 
has merchants who for sagacity 
and experience are second to 
none. The Chinaman, for in- 
stance, makes the best merchant 
there is. He is not easily deceived 
or taken advantage of. When 
you show him a cigarette he ex- 
amines it thoroughly and subjects 
it to a first-hand test by smoking 
it himself. He takes a good pull 
at it, and if he feels that it will 
please his customers he gives you 
an order; if not, you will have an 
awful hard time changing his 
mind. 

“This is true of the Chinese 
merchant not only in his own 
country but elsewhere, for it 
must be remembered that the 
Chinaman is the merchant for 
nearly all the various countries 
that border on the Pacific, with 
the exception of Japan. 


MEN ARE HUMAN, THE WORLD OVER 


“The peoples of the East re- 
spond readily to American sales 
and advertising methods. And 
after all, why shouldn’t they? 
Good business policies are founded 
on a knowledge of human nature, 
and human nature is the same 
everywhere in its fundamentals, 
subject only to those modifica- 
tions that climate, custom, or con- 
ditions impose. 

“For instance, the window 
guessing contest is always good 
in. America. It is equally good 
in the Orient. By the device of 
heaping up a pile of packages in 
a window and offering prizes for 
the most nearly correct guesses 
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as to the total number, a crowd 
is always collected and valuable 
word-of-mouth advertising is 
gained. 

“The coupon or cover redemp- 
tion system is also popular in the 
East, and the natives may be just 
as readily taught to save their 
package labels or coupons as any 
other peoples. 

“One effective advertising me- 
dium in the East is the Chinese 
calendar. It looks much like our 
wall hangers, and like ours, the 
favorite decoration is a pretty 
girl. These calendars are much 
sought for, and certain dealers 
make a living by collecting and 
reselling them. A calendar of- 
fered for so many redeemed cov- 
ers or coupons is always a wel- 
come prize. 

“It pays also to use the native 
press, which among the more in- 
telligent classes is widely read. 
All ‘classes may be easily reached 
by the wall poster, to which the 
Chinese have been long accus- 
tomed. Dodgers and_ samples 
will also help to boost along a 
sales campaign. 

‘Of course these observations 
apply mostly to our own goods, 
but there is one fact that applies 
to all products sold in the Orient, 
and that is that the trade-mark 
is very important. Once adopted 
it ought never to be changed. The 
native will identify the goods he 
wants by his recognition of the 
label or cover, and sometimes the 
slightest change in it will arouse 
his suspicion that substitution is 
being attempted. The Oriental 
native knows you by your trade- 
mark, therefore you cannot change 
it or revise it without in some 
manner—to his mind—altering 
your character and standing.” 


Preparing for New Confec- 


tionery Paper 


A new confectionery publication, it 
is announced, will be published in 
Chicago by The Merchandising Pub 
lishing Corp., commencing with the 
June issue. The paper, to be called 
Confectionery Merchandising, will have 
Earl R. Allured, former advertising 
manager of Candy and Ice Cream 
Magazine, as advertising manager and 
P. A. Mandabach as business manager. 
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St. Louis Scripture Campaign 
Extended 


The display of passages from the 
Bible, of an evangelical character, in 
street cars of St. Louis, described in 
Printers’ Ink of August 28, 1919, has 
been extended to outdoor mediums, Post- 
ers nine feet high and twenty-one feet 
wide in 100 localities throughout the 
city now bear the texts: 

ow Set Your Soul to Find the Lord, 

Your God. 
To-day, if Ye Will Hear His Voice, 
Harden Not Your Hearts.” 

The St. Louis Poster Advertising 
Company received the order, accom 
panied by cash, from a woman who did 
not give her name. She said the work 
was financed by an organization known 
as the Great Prayer Community. 

The street-car cards were likewise 
paid for by a woman whose name has 
not been made known. As they are 
handled by a different company, it is 
not known whether she was the same 
person who ordered the posters. 


R. S. Jemison With Gartley- 
Weston Co. 


R. S. Jemison, who during the last 
fifteen years has been engaged in news- 
paper work, has been appointed sales 
romotion manager of the Gartley- 

eston a = metal plater and man- 
ufacturer the Western Auxiliary 
Windshield, Dolan Direction Indicator 
and Tonneau Windshields, Detroit. 

Mr. Jemison will direct the publicity 
and advertising of the organization. 
The advertising account has been put in 
the hands of the Bradfield Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Detroit. A national 
campaign has been planned as is now 
being carried on, through the news- 
papers, trade papers, export papers and 
farm papers, to be coupled with a direct- 
by-mail campaign. 


Beatty Succeeds Flinn at 
‘ Famous Players-Lasky 


John C. Flinn, for the past three 
years director of publicity and advertis- 
ing of the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
oration, New York, has been succeeded 
»y Jerome Beatty, advertising manager. 
Mr. Flinn has assumed duties of an ex- 
ecutive nature in the or anization, and 
will ‘handle much of the detail that 
passes between the production and dis- 
tribution departments. 


C. P. Hooker With “Domestic 
Engineering” 

C. P. Hooker, who has been business 
manager of the National Provisioner, 
Chicago, has become assistant secretary 
of Domestic Engineering in the same 
city. He has resigned as secretary of 
the Chicago Trade Press Association 


and has been succeéded in that capacity 
by G. D. Crain, Jr. 
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County Agent Movement of Vital 


Interest to Every Advertiser ai 
m 
There is going on throughout the rural districts of 01 
America a movement that touches the lives and inter- h 
ests of all of us. a 
This is the County Agent movement; a movement ' 
to better the living conditions of the farmer and his a 
family and to show him how to grow bigger and 
better crops. a 
The farmer feeds and clothes us. He is the begin- p 
ning of all things, the creator of actual new wealth. tl 
He plays the most fundamental part not only in busi- n 
ness, but in our very existence. Therefore, any move- of 
ment affecting the interests of the farmer affects the ni 
interests of every man, woman and child in America. ti 
Of vital interest is the County Agent movement to 
manufacturers and advertisers, because to better the th 
living conditions of the farmer and to increase his ti 
production and profits per acre is to enlarge the farm tk 
market and increase his already great buying power. 01 
Sixty million people, 58 2-10 per cent. of our popu- x 
lation live in Country America, towns of 5,000 popula- a 
tion and less and on the farms. Any movement to 
increase the earning power, consequently the buying Ci 
power of these sixty million people, has a vital bearing m 


on the sales and profits of anyone who has anything 
to sell. 

The County Agent movement is fostered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, assisted by 
the State Agricultural Colleges and County Farm Bu- 
reaus through which the local representatives, the 
County Agents, work. 

‘The typical County Agent is a comparatively young 
man. He is a man of practical experience in farming 
and has a personality that will enable him to become 
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a leader among the farmers in his county. He also 
has such agricultural education and practical training 
as will enable him to meet the various situations which 
may arise in his county and answer the demands 
of of the best as well as the poorest farmers with whom 
er- he comes in contact. Generally, the County Agent is 
a graduate of an agricultural college. 
ent It is the duty of the County Agent to bring to the 
his farmers of his county on their own farms the results 
al of scientific investigations in agriculture and the ex- 
perience of successful farmers, and through demon- 
strations to influence the farmers to put these into 
in- practice. He assists in reorganizing and redirecting 
th. the agriculture of the community and assists all eco- 
isi- nomic and social forces working for the improvement 
ye- of agriculture and country life. He gives instruction 
he not only in those subjects which are generally recog- 
a. nized under the head of improved agricultural prac- 
tices but also in farm management, marketing, and 
to purchasing supplies. He gives these instructions to 
he the farmers through farm demonstrations and bulle- 
1s tins in the Country Newspapers in his county. In 
‘m these demonstrations the farmer undertakes with his 
own labor and entirely at his own expense, to grow 
u- some particular crop or live stock under the agent’s 
a supervision and direction. 
to Co-operating closely with the County Agent is the 
1g Country Newspaper. Its part in the County Agent 
ig movement is told in the succeeding pages. 
ig 
(3) Newspaper publicity.—Plenty of good publicity matter, 
e ten in a series of several articles and giving the advantages of organi- 
y zation jn general, history of the county-agent movement, results of 
local extension work in other counties, need of .an organization to 
- cooperate with the agent, plans for starting the work in this county, 
e and the progress of the campaign, should be given to the local press 
the most opportune time before and during the entire cam 
: From ‘‘Handbook On Farm Bureau Organization 
e For County Agricultural Agents’”’ 
Published by The United States Department of Agriculture. 
3 
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Country Newspaper Big Factor In } 
County Agent Work : 
































The chief value of County Agent work lies in its the 
adaptability to local conditions. The United States tru 
Government, through the Department of Agriculture, giv 
recognizes this fact by promoting this movement by me! 
counties instead of by states or sections of the country. owl 

Uncle Sam knows that each county has its own far 
peculiar conditions and particular agricultural prob- C 
lems to solve. He has therefore made the county the Cou 
unit. He realizes that this important work cannot be ten 
done by scattering effort over a large area, but must Ne} 
be done intensively by counties. It is because of this Cou 


fact that the Country Newspaper plays such a vital 
part in County Agent work. 


The Government recognizes the importance of the 
Country Newspaper in promoting this movement. In 
the “Handbook on Farm Bureau Organization for 
County Agricultural Agents,” published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the County Agent 
is specifically instructed how to co-operate with the 
Country Newspaper publishers in his county in order 
to encourage the County Agent movement and to get 
the results of his experiments and investigations to 
the farmers in his county. 


No medium, except the Country Newspaper, can 
give the local service demanded by the County Agent 
and reach all the farmers in his particular county. 


Bill Hickson, in Green County, Wisconsin, runs a 
dairy farm. He is interested in what Jim Collins who 
runs a dairy farm in the same county does. He is not 
interested in how John Thomas out in Hampton, Ia., 
grows alfalfa. He is not even interested in what a 
truck farmer in another part of the state does. What 
he is interested in is pure bred herds and dairying 
and what his fellow dairymen in his county are doing 
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He gets 


just that kind of information and news from his local 
County Agent and Country Newspaper. 


The same thing applies to the wheat and corn farm- 
ers in the middle west, the cotton growers in the south, 
the fruit growers out on the coast, and the dairy and 
truck farmers of the east. The Country Newspaper 
gives them the results of investigations and experi- 
ments that have been worked out by farmers in their 
own county and which they can apply on their own 


farms. 


County Agent work is intensive in its application. 
Country Newspaper circulation and influence is in- 
tensive in its community. That is why the Country 
Newspaper is such a valuable help and vital factor in 


County Agent work. 
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Country Newspaper The Farmer’s 




























Business Bible as Well as T 

° ° his 

Social Register ing 

ub 

The Country Newspaper is unique in the regard in - 
which it is held by its readers. The big city news- auct 
paper is bought principally for the “news.” The far- papi 
mer subscribes for the Country Newspaper not alone deal 
for the “news,” but because he gets a lot of business sells 
information from it. Ir 
Nearly every country editor is a charter member ing 
of the County Farm Bureau, the county organization of tl 
of farmers supporting the County Agent and his work. and 
The editor attends and reports all Farm Bureau meet- ING 
ings. The farmer depends on his Country Newspaper “con 
for notices of meetings to be held, reports of meetings they 
he was unable to attend, and all other information “T0¢ 


pertaining to the Farm Bureau, the County Agent 





and his work. at 

The Country Newspaper gives him the local farming oo 
news. It discusses the timely farm problems of his abou 
county. In his Country Newspaper he gets a weekly knov 
report of Grange happenings. It prints the important kind 
bulletins from experimental and nearby agricultural farm 
colleges pertaining to his particular problems. It re- fami 
ports meetings of Dairymen’s Leagues and Co-opera- Cou 
tive Associations. It tells how his neighbor Bill Per- pape: 
kins increased his potato crop by certain applications from 
of fertilizers. It contains articles on the results of in ac 
experiments and investigations by his own County year 
Agent, the results of which he can apply on his own tion. 
farm. There are articles by Henry Hawkins and not | 
Thomas Cousins telling how they increased their corn for - 
crops by crop rotation. He knows these men by their that ; 
first names. They live just a few miles from him. Cour 
What they say, and the experiments they tell about paper 
are of much greater interest and practical value to iness 
him than some three-page article in a magazine or as 80 
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journal of state or national circulation by a man he 
does not know and has never seen. 


The Country Newspaper tells the farmer whether 
his neighbor has a heifer for sale, a second-hand mow- 
ing machine, a rake, a plow or some other article. It 
publishes a “For Sale” and “Want” column which 
every farmer reads and uses. Live stock and farm 
auction sales are advertised in it. In his Country News- 
paper are advertised national products over his home 
dealer’s name, and he knows that if “John Hoskinson ’ 
sells it it must be all right. 


In addition to all this valuable information pertain- 
ing to his business of farming and the general news 
of the world, the Country Newspaper gives the farmer 
and his wife what is to them the MOST INTEREST- 
ING of all news—that pertaining to the “goings” and 
“comings” of their friends and neighbors—the people 
they know. Shown here is a clipping from a typical 
“Local Happening Column” of a Country Newspaper. 


Nothing inter- 
ests human beings 
more than news 
about people they 
know. This is the ' 
kind of news the 
farmer and his 
family get in their 
Country News- 
paper. They pay 
from $1.50 to$2.00 
in advance for a 
year’s subscrip- 
tion. They would 
not be without it 
for many times 
that amount. The | 





Sam Cooter has beenson the sick¥ 
flist the past week. 

} Aquiller Laswelf made a business 
trip to Fairmont Thursday. 

G. F. O’Dear, Dave Minor and C. A. 
ai lemmings delivered hogs in LaBelle i 
irecently. , 

Bowls school is planning to have a 
pie supper Saturday night, Decemhe> | 
6. Everybody invited. q 

Leonard Mackey, of -near -Monti- 
cello, spent Wednesday night .with 
mhis friend, Roscoe Laswell. 

Roy Sullivan, of New Jersey; -is 
now.at home for.a visit with hi§ par. 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. George Sullivan, 
and family, 

A number of farmers from this -vi- 
Country News- cinity attended the méeting of tle 
paper is their bus- §) ; ewis county farm bureau in LaBelle 
iness bible, as well XMonday night. 
as social register. * ‘ 
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American Press Association thre 
N H d loca 
Country ewspaper ea quarters A 
soci. 
There is no argument about the importance of the basi 
farm market and the buying power of the farmer. pro} 
The question is how you can most effectively reach pub! 
the greatest number of farmers and get their business. T 
The United States Government recognizes the vital the 
part the Country Newspaper is playing in this very thei 
important County Agent movement. The Govern- of t 
ment’s agricultural experts realize that the farmers tise) 
can be reached intensively only by dealing with them sour 
by counties through their local Country Newspapers. T 
You manufacurers desiring your share or a greater whic 
share of the farmer’s trade ought to take a tip from _ 
Uncle Sam and use the Country Newspaper to inten- = 
sively cultivate the farmer. hw 
Very few advertisers know how to deal with Country 
Newspapers. Not knowing the status of the Country 
Newspaper and the importance of the Country Editor 
in his community, they fail to get out of their Country 
Newspaper advertising campaign all there is in it for 
them. 





The American Press Association, recognized a4 
Country Newspaper Headquarters by the leading ad- 
vertising agencies and those advertisers who know, 
can be of valuable and material assistance tc manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies desiring to cultivate 
the farm market. 


The American Press Association has been dealing 
with country publishers for the last thirty-eight years. 
We not only know the Country Editor and the Country 
Newspaper—we know the Country Newspaper field. 
We can advise you how to merchandise your product 
along with your advertising. No one is better posted 
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about his community than the Country Editor, and 
through him we are in a position to give you first-hand 
local information. 


All transactions between the American Press As- 
sociation and country publishers are on a monthly cash 
basis. There are no trade deals or long-time payment 
propositions connected with our dealings with country 
publishers. 


Thirty-eight years of fair and square dealing with 
the country publishers of America have won for us 
their absolute respect, trust and confidence. Because 
of this, we are in a position to give reputable adver- 
tisers a service that cannot be secured from any other 
source. 


The Country Newspaper is the only medium through 
which the sixty million people living in Country 
America can be thoroughly and effectively reached, 
and the American Press Association can render you 
a specialized service in cultivating these sixty million 
Americans. 
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Our Service to Advertising Agencies 


The trend of advertising to the columns of the 


































Country Newspaper has enabled us to thoroughly 
demonstrate the value of American Press Association T 
service to advertising agencies. per: 
All the leading advertising agencies in the country a 
now place their Country Newspaper advertising con- per 
tracts through the American Press Association. was 

















It is no small job placing a campaign in a list of ‘?. 
two or three thousand Country Newspapers, sending os 
them contracts, schedules, checking insertions and bou 
signing and mailing checks in payment. All this de- 1 
tail and expense is eliminated for you by placing sal 
Country Newspaper orders through the American _ 
Press Association. Only one order to us and one check me: 
in payment is necessary—we do the rest. “ov 

We are specially equipped and organized to give this rig! 
service. We make it just as easy and profitable for you abl 
to use a large list of Country Newspapers as it is for you ma 
to use metropolitan dailies and national magazines. = 

We save you all the work connected with checking = 
a large list of Country Newspapers. Many agencies wa 
accept our checking absolutely. They do not do any nué 
Country Newspaper checking in their offices at all. yea 
They honor our invoices just as we render them. Files = 
of all our papers are kept in our office. At any time I 
any agency or advertiser can look up his advertising wa 
in any Country Newspaper he is using. 

Our organization of Country Newspaper experts is the 
at the disposal of recognized advertising agencies. tor 

tor 
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The Dangers of Hiring Your 
Competitor’s “Star’’ 


The Imagined Enormous Salary You Pay Him May Cause Your Old 
Force to Droop 


By A. H. Deute 


recent addition of the 

famous “Babe” Ruth to the 
personnel of the New York 
American League baseball team 
brings to mind an interesting ex- 
periment along these lines which 
was made by a manufacturer. 

This man, in a real effort to 
build up his sales force over-night, 
went out into the open market and 
bought himself a man. 

The man he bought, was a high 
salaried “star” with a competing 
house. He had a following 
among the trade, and’among sales- 
men he was known as a man who 
“owned his trade and carried it 
right around with him.” 

This star salesman was a like- 
able chap, an intelligent business 
man and one of the best natural 
born salesmen in the world. The 
house for whom he had been 
working made much of him. He 
was always the hero of the an- 
nual convention and year after 
year his business stood out head 
and shoulders above the next man 
on the force. 

He drew a high salary, but he 
was worth it, figured on a selling 
cost basis. 

The house he represented was 
the leader in its line in that terri- 
tory and in his particular terri- 
tory, this man, Smith, got fully 
sixty per cent of the business. He 
didn’t get it by means of any 
special concessions, either, but 
entirely upon his ability to keep 
the trade stocked, backing it up 
with an ever-flowing fund of 
new methods for getting business. 
He helped the retailer sell the 
goods by bringing to him every 
conceivable new idea and plan. 
One retailer said: “There may be 
other lines as good, but when 
Smith sells me a big order, he 
sends along a selling idea that 
helps me move the goods. Natur- 
ally, I couldn’t steal the idea he 
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gives me and use it on a competi- 
tor’s goods, because Smith would 
simply stop giving me any selling 
ideas and I’d be the loser. Smith 
plays square with me and gives 
me good sales ideas with which 
I can move his goods and so long 
as the goods sell, why should [ 


not buy them from Smith?” 
That was the attitude of the 
trade, summed up in brief. Smith 


was a better merchandiser than 
most any dealer upon whom he 
called. He -could have made a 
great success in the retail busi- 
ness and did have many oppor- 
tunities to accept a partnership. 

In every way, this Smith was 
a “big league star” of the first 
magnitude, so far as ‘road sales- 
men were concerned. 

Figured out on paper, it was 
not so much the line he sold as 
Smith. His new boss felt that in 
making Smith the offer he made 
him, Smith would be able to go 
out and produce the proper 
volume of business. 

Obviously, Smith was a draw- 
ing card for business. The same 
motives which prompted the pur- 
chase of “Babe” Ruth prompted 
the securing of the services of this 
man Smith. 


GREEN-EYED MONSTER IN A 
HAPPY FAMILY 


THE 


For a moment, let us look into 
the new family that welcomed 
Smith. The factory was a good 
one, new building, good line, in 
its second year of aggressive ad- 
vertising. The owner was the son 
of the former owner. He knew 
the business. He was young, ac- 
tive and aggressive and had made 
remarkable strides during the two 
years he had had charge of adver- 
tising and selling. The sales 
force consisted of some thirty 
men, most of whom were young, 
full of life and energy. Through 
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steady development, this sales 
force was coming to be known 
as one of the best business pro- 
ducing organizations in the coun- 
try. At the rate it was going, 
another three or four years would 
see it bring its line’ well to the 
front, if not actual, leadership. 

Like many other strong, young 
sales organizations, it had a 
world of confidence in its per- 
sonnel and freely admitted that 
nothing could stop it. That sense 
of confidence, well controlled, had 
been sending it along famously 
and the trade was beginning to 
accept the house as one which 
deserved a lot of consideration. 

These thirty or more salesmen 
had a tremendous asset in the 
fact that they had the business 
practically in their pocket before 
going into the store. They knew 
they were going to get business. 
As is common among sales forces, 
especially sales forces made up 
of young men all of about equal 
worth, every man knew just what 
every other man was earning and 
when one man got an advance, it 
meant that every other man knew 
about it in a few days. It was a 
beautiful, hard-hitting, fighting, 
business-getting sales force which 
acted in exactly the same manner 
as a first class race horse—speedy 
and able to get there, but mighty 
fidgety and given to kicking over 
the traces now and then. 

Every man on the force knew 
Smith as a competitor. If he 
didn’t know him personally he 
had heard of him. As a com- 
petitor he was well liked. He 
was known as a man who earned 
a large salary—generally over- 
estimated, but there wasn’t a man 
in the organization but knew 
that given a few years more and 
he would have his trade lined up 
as well as Smith had his. 

Into this fighting family came 
Smith. Around the dining-room 
tables of hotels all over the terri- 
tory and in smoking compart- 
ments on Pullman cars, the change 
that Smith was making had been 
thoroughly discussed among the 
traveling fraternity. Smith, at 
the time, was spending a month 
in the new factory, “learning the 
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line.” Every one of Smith’s new 
business brothers had been told 
confidentially by men who “had it 
straight” that Smith was coming 
at an enormous salary with a spe- 
cial bonus and many other inter- 
esting concessions. While Smith 
did not commit himself and the 
house did not commit itself, 
nevertheless the amount of salary 
Smith was reported to be getting 
was taken as gospel truth by the 
rest of the sales force. Possibly 
if they had stopped to analyze, 
they might have questioned it, but 
when salesmen are on the salary 
topic, they believe what they 
would like to believe. Instead of 
assuring themselves that the 
fabulous salary Smith was re- 
ported to be receiving was im- 
practical, based on what they knew 
to be a reasonable selling cost, 
they absolutely believed the re- 
ports passed on to them. In spite 
of the fact that salesmen of the 
better class are generally quite 
level-headed business men, when 
the subject of another man’s 
salary comes up, they always im- 
plicitly believe the highest figure. 

Now, we are not going to tell 
a story of how Smith fell down; 
how he became swelled up with 
false pride and over-confidence 
and made a miserable failure of 
his job and how at the end of the 
year he was turned loose with a 
lost reputation for selling ability. 


WHISPERINGS DO THEIR WORK 


On the contrary, Smith did fully 
as well as his new employer ex- 
pected him to do. Under the 
stimulus of a free hand and 
backed up by a good line, he de- 
veloped splendid business. He 
proved as bright a star for the 
new employer as for the old. 
His business, month after month, 
totaled generally fifty to sixty 
per cent more than the man next 
to him. Only the house and Smith 
knew the salary Smith was get- 
ting and that he was earning that 
salary. The sales force knew the 
salary they supposed Smith to be 
getting and through the grape- 
vines which permeate practically 
every factory organization, they 
Rnew within a few dollars how 
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No Proftteering Here! 


BASIC BOND 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
A Whitaker Standard 


GLANCE at our current list proves that 
BASIC BOND is still dasic, in price as 
well as in quality. What you pay is governed 
not by our guess as to ‘‘what the traffic will 
stand”’ but’ by the actual cost of manufacture. 


THE. WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BALTIMORE DETROIT ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 
RICHMOND,VA. BOSTON NEW YORK COLUMBUS, O. 


. Denver Peters Paper Co. Division Dayton, O.. . Keogh & Rike Division 
Chicago . . Thoms Bros. Co. Division Pittsburgh. . Hartje-West Penn. Div. 
Indianapolis... .Indiana Paper Co. Division 
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much he was selling, and proved 
to their own satisfaction that the 
house was paying Smith on a sell- 
ing cost basis far above what they 
themselves were being paid. 

Outwardly enjoying the friend- 
ship of the sales force, Smith 
nevertheless became a little group 
unto himself and his advent 
tended to drive the rest of the 
men into a closer personal group, 
and the trend was away from the 
house with a steady development 
of a feeling of personal grievance. 

Now, right there is the vital 
spot of this situation. It is not 
an unusual situation. In fact, 
more sales organizations have 
that “grievance” illness more or 
less well defined. Too often, 
though, a sales manager is not 
aware of it, or, if he is, puts it 
down to insubordination upon the 
part of individual salesmen or 
forgets it as “temperamental” 
stuff. To a large degree it is— 
not founded upon fact and un- 
reasonable in everye way—but 
this “working, spreading griev- 
ance” is a business cancer of the 
worst sort. It eats into the effi- 
ciency of a sales organization. 
It is very, very expensive. It 
makes for apathy on the part of 
one man, It takes another sales- 
man and_ starts him looking 
around for another job. It takes 
another man and starts him talk- 
ing about the way his house is 
unfair with its men. The best 
intentioned salesman  is_ hurt, 
consciously or unconsciously, by 
this disease which gets in under 
a sales force. And it is the hard- 
est thing in the world to root out. 

I know one employer of sales- 
men who takes this attitude: “I 
am going to do whatever I please 
and if any man on the sales force 
doesn’t like it, he can quit. I am 
paying him for what he is worth. 
If he is worth more, I will con- 
sider paying him more. But what 
another man gets has nothing to 
do with what he gets.” 

That contention is correct, but 
it overlooks the human equation, 
and inasmuch as the business of 
selling goods depends largely 
upon a consideration of the human 
element, in the same proportion 
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the men who do the selling are 
easily disconcerted by a lack of 
this understanding, Let us admit 
that it may be an unreasonable 
contention upon the part of the 
salesman, but anything which 
weakens his ability to sell goods 
is a loss to the firm employing 
him. 

The salesman, to get the greatest 
possible volume of business must, 
in the first place, feel right. He 
must fairly bubble good feeling 
and confidence and nothing must 
stand in the way of putting his 
whole heart into the job of sell- 
ing goods. Let his enthusiasm be 
dampened on account of real or 
fancied grievances and his ability 
to sell is injured. 

A very good salesman, with a 
very good record, was lost re- 
cently to a manufacturer. As a 
matter of fact, he was discharged 
because his selling cost had 
climbed out of sight. Here is 
what he told me on the train one 
day: “I never worked so hard in 
my life as I worked last month 
and the five or six months before. 
But I couldn’t hit the ball.. Every 
day I would get a mean letter and 
it made me feel badly. I lost my 
punch.” 

It was an instance of poor 
handling by a sales manager. The 
latter no doubt felt that the 
salesman had his mind on another 
job and was not giving the house 
his best. 

Getting back to Smith on. the 
one hand and the rest of the 
sales force on the other hand, we 
now find this condition: Smith 
was going strong and his sales 
were all that could be desired. 


THE SALES FORCE DEVITALIZED 


On the other hand, the thirty- 
odd other men were whispering 
dissatisfaction. Two of. them 
got other jobs. Not at an in- 
creased salary, but at what they 
felt would be a more congenial 
line of work. They quit a good 
future on account of a fancied 
grievance. 

Three more, who had been with 
the house for years, developed a 
grouch from which they could 
not recover. Their own showing, 
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weak on account of their grouch, 
was accentuated when set along- 
side the record of Smith. The 
management looked upon their 
evident slipping as a sign either of 
weakness or lack of loyalty to the 
house and arguments resulted. 
The men either quit or were dis- 
charged, whichever side’s story 
you wish to accept. 

Instead of the «usual jovial 
Saturday noon luncheon at which 
the best of good-fellowship pre- 
vailed and when the plans for 
“knocking ’em dead next week” 
would be worked out informally, 
there developed a coolness at 
these luncheons. Gradually, they 
became a matter of duty and soon 
one man after another found a 
good excuse to drop out. The 
best enthusiasm producer which 
this sales force had died a weak 
death. 

Some of the men were bold 
enough to come out and ask for 
more salary, but they asked under 
poor conditions, because they 
themselves were not going at their 
best rate. And all the time the 
splendid business which Smith 
was piling up was standing out 
still more by contrast. 

There came about, then, this 
situation—on the one hand was 
Smith, the big, bright star, with 
a splendid volume. Ever in con- 
trast, was a sales force of some 
thirty men, going badly and slip- 
ping. They developed grievances 
and: ceased to carry with them 
that confidence and assurance 
which had enabled them to walk 
over all sorts of competition. 
Once beginning to slip, there was 
nothing done to break up the 
slipping process. Had the owner 
of this business realized what 
was actually back of all this, he 
would have done one of two 
things—either have let his star 
man go or else started all over 
‘to build a new organization 
around his star. 

He did neither, because he did 
not understand the disease he had 
allowed to creep in, did not know 
it existed, kept on blindly ham- 
mering his men for more busi- 
ness, and on account of inability 
to lay his finger on the real root 
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of all the trouble and act intellj- 
gently, simply stayed in a much 
lower level than the one in 
which he might have put his busi- 
ness. 

The big star man, brought into 
an organization, while often able 
to bring a great deal of personal 
strength into it, is. just as often 
apt to bring with him a feeling of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
rest of the organization, and, 
after all is said and done, the 
best sales organization is not 
that one composed of one or two 
stars and a group of mediocrities, 
but rather one that is made up of 
a group of hard-working, fight- 
ing business getters, one just 
about as good as another. 





Allen Buys Craig’s Interests in 


° ’ 
Sacramento “Union” 

Ben S. Allen, who has been ed'tor 
of the Sacramento, Cal., Union since 
May, 1919, has purchased the interests 
of John S. Craig, business manager. 
S. M. Miles, formerly advertising man- 
ager, has beeh made business manager, 
and William Mervin, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, has been made 
circulation manager. 





Perley Is Secretary of Rankin 
Agency 

Myron C. Perley, formerly of Perley, 
Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago, whose asso- 
ciation as director with the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, Chicago, has already 
been announced in Printers’ Ink, has 
also been made secretary of the Rankin 
agency. 





Joins Milwaukee “Journal” 

Eugene F. Goldbach, formerly on the 
copy and editorial staff of the Smith 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
trade journal publisher, has joined the 
copy division of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Toure. 





Directs Traffic Motor Truck 


Advertising 
Wilbur W. Wood has become a 
member of the advertising department 
of the Traffic Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis. He will have charge 
of both local and national advertising. 


To Go With “Dry Goods 


Economist” 

“F. W. Anderson, for four years ad- 
vertising manager of the H. Batterman 
Company, Brooklyn, has resigned. He 
is now connected with the ee Goods 
Economist. 
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- Purpose in the layout, fitness in 

wn the illustration, harmony in the 
ornament, sanity in the lettering, 

i legibility in the typography—these 

r- are advertising essentials if the 

- advertisement is to dominate by 

a distinétion and not by mere size. 

de Distinétion means, usually, that 

7 somebody has taken extra pains 
to avoid the crudely commercial; 

o and it depends on every detail— 

ly layout, illustration, typography, 

bs and all. 

We produce complete advertise- 
ments, and we know pretty well 
: before any part is finished what 

the whole will look like, because 
we have at hand the means of 
. finding out. 

59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
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A man seldom thinks with more 
earnestness of anything than he 
does of his dinner. 

—Samuel Johnson. 

Food! 


How tasteful it can be— 
how stimulating to conversa- 
tion, to general good will, to 
congeniality. As Oscar Wilde 
once said: “After a good meal 
you can forgive anyone any- 
thing—even your own rela- 
tives.”” 

Whether a’ piece of good 
copy is written, whether the 
“‘boss”’ O. K’s it, whether the 
prospect buys—these things 
very frequently depend on 
what has been eaten the night 
before. 

Food is important. It ex- 
ercises a genuine social func- 
tion, and so, it is not un- 
pleasant to realize that Good 
Housekeeping is the foremost 
publication in this field. 

In Good Housekeeping In- 
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stitute, there are operated 
model kitchens which deal ex- 
haustively with every possible 
phase of Food and its prepa- 
ration. The Institute is test- 
ing, experimenting, and ad- 
vising constantly. Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health 
is doing hugely important 
work in upholding food stand- 
ards of purity and introducing 
new food values. . During 
1919 Good Housekeeping 
published 47,083 lines of edi- 
torial matter devoted to Food 
and its preparation, and pub- 
lished the advertising of 101 
food accounts. 

Examination of the chart below 

will show that Food is just one 

of the very many things that Good 


Housekeeping treats with every 
possible thoroughness. 
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Labor Saving Devices 
Instead of House Maids 


Never in history has there been 
as great a market for household and 
labor saving devices as there is to- 
day. With no maids to be had and 
food and clothing at present prices, 
today’s housewife is eagerly looking 
for anything to remedy her difficult 
position. 


|) sere te tm tome: Menten 
he . 











eu te she Dnagtog of Pegetvne 
Stone Cond” on Faery Nd of Toads 
+ Coen A tw Meagly oe Home” 





Because of energetic, able methods, the 
furniture retailer and home furnisher has 
come to dominate this market of supplying 
the housewife. 





Write for port- 
He knows how to introduce products of folio of facts 
this kind and how to sell them. 


Get distribution among this most able 
group of retailers thru the one paper 
they look to for inspiration and advice. 


GhAeGrand Rapids 
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A paper with true dealer influence 


bine tos Member A. B. C., Mentber Associated Business’ Papers 
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“Shorthand” Art Illustrates New 
Absorbine Campaign 


Pictures Drawn With a Few Elusive Lines That Nevertheless Suggest 
Human Activities of Unique Character 


HE person who says—or inti- 
mates—that there is nothing 
new under the sun, either in ad- 
yertising copy or illustrations, is 
constantly confounded by a defi- 
nite contradiction. 
This is particularly true of ad- 
yertising, because advertising de- 







or other reason, they will not 
make the condescension, then ad- 
vertising borrows a technic here 
and a pen style there, just to show 
that Art has no real right to cut 

off the supply. 
Several seasons ago three artists 
began to employ a pen and dry- 
brush technic that 





a was so different, so 
startling, so simple 
and revolutionary, 
that everybody no- 

— ticed it. To the 

Curiosity — majority it: was new, 

the desire to know—is a most laudable trait of although some student 

joe aihh trengeem cone of technic . could 

An immediate apphcation of doubtless go _ back 

f through history and 

iS AbsorbineJ scrape up a member 












serous trouble. 
not greasy and with pleasant odor— 
mended by surgeons; yet 1s a purely 
and non-poisonous— 
Absorbine, Jr. because of its dual 
should be in every home. 
Buy it from your druggist orwe will 
mail st postpaid for $1.25 a bottle. 


for ten cents in stamps. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 


THESE DASHES OF INK ARE NOT SO SIMPLE AS THEY SEEM, 
BUT THEY PUT OVER THE IDEA 


mands originality, and many men 
are busy, night and day, originat- 
ing individuality of copy and of 
design. 

And advertising, of course, has 
an untapped source of supply. 
Artists who have been painting 
and drawing for generations, yet 
who have steadfastly refused to 
commercialize their ability, now 
welcome an opportunity to apply 
these talents to the sale of mer- 
chandise. If, for any stubborn 


ty, 18 a remedy that, for safety’s 


A hberal tnal bottle will be sent 


to the wound will generally prove soothing and prevent 
A hniment powerful in its effect but pleasant to use. 
An antiseptic so efficacious that it 1s 
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of the same family. 

In this case, the il- 
lustrative technic was 
bred of extreme sim- 
plicity. With a very 
few deft, free lines, 
the human figure was 
suggestive and always 
in vigorous action. 

Very much the same 
effect was secured as 
when a motion pic- 
ture is raced on the 
screen. 

Merely the impres- 


ly recom: 
t 







sion of the action 
was presented. _ 
They were cine- 


matographic pen and 
inks, whipped across 
the vision at break- 
rieck speed, thus eliminating 
even what might appear essential 
detail. 

Features, completeness of con- 
tour, drawing of fingers on hands, 
clothing—all of these were for- 
gotten. The technic is virtually 
short-hand art, and was to com- 
plete work what symbols are to 
long-hand. 

The public eye had been so long 
accustomed to drawings in which 
Nature was carefully followed and 
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all detail incorporated, that it 
swooped down on this simplifica- 
tion with a sort of hungry relish. 
“Leave something to the imagina- 
tion” is an old, old phrase, but it 
carries a world of truth. 

People fill in for themselves— 
in their own way—that which the 
artist eliminates and they do it to 
suit their own particular fancy. 

This is one reason why the 
rough pencil sketches of the “Old 
Masters” are always so interest- 
ing and possess such strong ap- 
peal. Things are mefely suggest- 
ed. Beneath it all is careful, ade- 
quate draftsmanship and knowl- 
edge of the human figure, anatomy 
and values. 

And while this sketchy, light- 
ning-like technic appears ex- 
ceedingly simple, it is the result 
of basic knowledge of anatomy. 
A “poor draftsman” would never 
“get away with it.” 


Very often children, with 
straight lines and circles for 
eads, arrive at clever, life-like 
poses of the figure. Familiar 


poses and bits of action are repre- 
sented and this comes from un- 
consciously absorbing what is 
seen. There is truth even in a 
few crude lines. 

Three artists began to draw in 
the simplified way, Miss_ Tice, 
Miss Plummer and Mr. Bishell. 
There are others. Men whose 
style somewhat resembles | this 
same simplicity of treatment, are 
Cartoonist Fornero, De Zayas, and 
Frueh. They have all mastered 
the rare art of telling a picture 
story in the least possible number 
of pen strokes. 

One of the New York papers 
featured half pages of seasonable 
sketches from life, because of the 
unique, compelling technic, and 
later on. the Wanamaker store 
employed it. Abercrombie & 
Fitch have used the scheme in a 
clever manner. 

It. has remained for W. F. 
Young, Inc.. to adapt the idea for 
a connected and altogether in- 
genious magazine campaign for 
Absorbine Jr. 

And this treatment seems to 
have been made for the product. 
There is a genuinely logical rea- 
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son for the swift action of the 
artist’s little drawings, for Ab- 
sorbine, Jr. is an antiseptic lipi- 
ment for household use—for peo- 
ple who are naturally strenuous 
and are apt to acquire strains, 
bruises and scratches at one time 
or another. 


FLEETING SKETCHES OF PEOPLE As 
THEY ARE 


Each advertisement takes up a 
little community of thought— 
children and their inclination to 
get into trouble, the zippy days of 
winter, with attendant exposure to 
the cold; “Dad’s Day Off,” when 
he must do everything from move 
trunks to crank the car; mother, 
dusting, sweeping, climbing stairs, 
scrubbing the floor and potting 
plants; the lover of the outdoors 
—those who golf and play tennis; 
“Just Boys,” climbing and_base- 
balling and playing leap frog. 

The monthly and weekly peri- 
odicals these days have genuine 
competition when it comes to 
artists, for advertisers make it a 
rule to keep close tabs on every 
artist and his work. When a new 
technic makes its appearance, 
and when a novel treatment offers 
an opportunity for a distinctive 
series of commercial illustrations, 
advertising immediately gets in 
touch with the originator and 
makes offers that are tempting 
enough to justify his accepting 
commissions. 

All of which is exactly asvit 
should be. Advertising is so im- 
portant and so much a material 
part of the world’s progress, that 
its field should be unlimited. 

It required years of persuasion 
to make A. I. Keller, the illus- 
trator, lend his wonderful talents 
to the “sale of goods.” Now his 
canvases are seen as frequently in 
the advertising sections as in 
books or in the reading depart- 
ments of publications. 

The list of similar cases is a 
long one and is constantly grow- 
ing. 





Harry Snyder. formerly space buy- 
er for the Gundlach Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has taken a_ similar 
position with Sweeney & James, Inc. 
of Cleveland. 
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Our organization offers unique 
service to manufacturers as well 
as to agencies. 

























The organization includes a 
group of talented artists, headed 
by a management, trained in ad- 
vertising thought and practice. 


Working closely with the artists 
themselves is a Visualizer. He 
has developed, through years of 
experience, an adeptness in de- 
tecting the sales argument in 
your product—and graphically 
portraying it. It is that which 
the artists picture. 


Such a well-rounded organiza- 
tion can relieve you of much of 
the drudgery of planning and 
executing any campaign—or 
printed matter—you may be 
contemplating. 


THE WELANETZ COMPANY nc. 
2 East 234 Street New York City 
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You Win: 
Henceforth We Shall 
Run the Date Line 


Beech-Nut Pacxinc Company 
Canayouarig, N. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The writer has just noted on page 
77 of your issue of January 29, 1920, 
that you have answered our letter of 
the 21st ult. 

When writing you we neglected to 
state in a postscript that the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company maintains a 
file of bound Printers’ Ink and that 
the writer’s file is an idea develop- 
ment file. In view of this; we do not 
see how you can consistently refrain 
from printing at the top of each page, 
under the words “Printers’ Inx,” the 
date of the issue. We are putting a 
copy of this letter in our “tickler” 
file and will be in position to again 
call this matter to your attention at 
a later date if your answer is adverse. 


W. C. ARKELL. 
R. ARKELL’S suggestion has 
met with such favorable 


response from our subscribers that 
Printers’ INK has decided to* 
adopt it. 

Among the many comments re- 
ceived is one from F. Hawley 
Morse, of the advertising depart- 
ment of the National Oats Com- 
pany. He writes: “The sug- 
gestion made on page 77 of your 
issue of January 29 strikes the 
writer as very excellent. In fact, 
he has been following some such 
system for quite a little time.” 

Another letter is that received 
from Richard Webster of the 
George Batten Co., of New York. 
“IT have just read Mr. Arkell’s 
letter of January 21 and your 
answer on page 77 of the current 
issue of Printers’ INK (date can- 
not be ascertained from page 77),” 
writes Mr. Webster. “Your 
* answer is good medicine—no mat- 
ter what the disease, for of course 
Printers’ INK should be bound. 
But if the date is printed on each 
page, references would be found 
in one-sixth of the time, and with 
no wear and tear on patience and 
qroteany."—tae. 2 PRINTERS’ INK. 


Isaac Newton ‘Seems rincipal own- 
er of the Pueblo, Colo., Eh hieftain, died 
in Philadelphia on February 11, aged 
sixty-one years. He was a member of 
a advisory board of the Associated 
ress. 
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National Thrift Campaign 
Urged 


No people, perhaps, are more infy 
enced by publicity than the American 
eople, the Corn Exchange Bank of 
hiladelphia believes. “‘What we need 
in this country to-day,” this bank sa 
“is a nation-wide thrift campa gn, te 
ginning with each employer, who him. 
self should set the example, in every 
village, hamlet, town and city—on the 
farms, in the schools, in every avenue 
of life—persistent publicity that should 
exert a gentle pressure continually on 
the minds of our people until judicious 
and rational spending and saving (not 
parsimony) should become a national 
characteristic—or shall we have to wait, 
as we seem always to wait, until neces 
sity knocks at our door?” 


American Druggists Syndicate 
Has Profitable Year 


The American Drepsiew Syndicate, 
Long Island City, . Y., and sub 
sidiary companies in “ year ended 
December 31, 1919, disclosed profits of 
$82,767, and a profit and loss surplus 
of $424,211 

The company, C. H. Goddard, presi- 
dent, said, recently acquired complete 
control of the Organic Salts and Acid 
Company, which is successfully maki 
drugs heretofore exclusively import 
from Germany, especially prsacoid, a 
camphor substitute, for which orders 
are in hand exceeding $2,000,000 on 
which profits are assured in excess of 
the customary annual earnings of the 
American Druggists Syndicate in past 
years. 


1 . “ys 

New Copy Chief for Tucker 
Agency 

W. W. Ayre, formerly with the ser- 
vice department of the McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., New York, after 
twenty-six months of foreign service in 
the United States navy, has joined the 
Tucker Agency, New ‘ork, as head of 
the copy department. 

This agency has secured the account 
of William Peterman, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Klix, Prosan, ete. 
Plans are now being made for a cam- 
paign — newspapers throughout 
the country, farm papers, foreign lan- 
guage papers, etc. Orders are now go 
ing out. 


R. B. G. Gardner Leaves 
Vick Chemical Co. 


Richard B. G. Gardner has resigned, 
effective March 1, as advertising man- 
ager of The Vick Chemical Company, 

sreensboro, His future plans 
have not been announced. Mr. Gardner 
went to the Vick organization in July, 
1918, from_the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., for which 
organization he had been advertising 
eee promotion manager at New 

ork. 
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“I admire a good selling 
job and a good job of 
keeping the job sold!” 


This is quoted from the letter of 
the vice-president of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest automobile industries 
to the 


eatre Magazine 


to is how it happened: A recent adver- 
tisement of this automobile concern con- 
tained a list of recent purchasers, including the 
names of representative business men in several 
cities. As an experiment this list was checked 
against the list of subscribers to The Theatre 
Magazine. 


10% of the purchasers of this 
$5,000 car are subscribers of 
THE THEATRE MAGAZINE! 


And it would be safe to say that were any other list made 
at random, including the names of persons of culture 
and means, the percentage of Theatre Magazine readers 
would be as favorable. 


Speak to these people through The 
Theatre Magazine. Begin your adver- 
tising campaign with the gala 20th 
Birthday Issue, May 1920—if not 
sooner. 


Theatre Magazine 


6 East 39th St., New York 
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The Die is Cast! 


RREVOCABLE! Your mind can't change in the 
I United States mails. Have you said anything you 
wish unsaid? How about the tone of your letter? 
How about that important first impression it will make? 
Systems Bond makes a splendid first impression—it’s 
a virile bond—a rag-content, loft-seasoned bond—a 
business man’s bond all through. It's the kind of letter- 
head paper that actually seems meant to carry convinc- 
ing matter and terse expression. Nor is Systems Bond 
a high-priced paper. The manufacturers own not only 
paper mills, but their own pulp mills and timberlands. 
You can get Systems from any printer—and it is uniform 
‘and standard everywhere. Have your next order of 
letterheads printed on Systems Bond. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehen- 
sive group of papers—a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need—all produced under the same advantageous 
conditions — and including the well-known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 

EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


. sae 
ONDIE 


The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
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“Galerie des Slogans 
Immortel” 


Tus Oscar Rosier ADVERTISING AGENCY 
PutLapetpuia, Feb. 10, 1920. 


Bditor of Printers’ Ink: 

You might add to your Galerie des 

Segens Immortel, the following slogan 

Kola, a soft drink that will soon 
be as famous throughout the United 
States as the drink is being appreciated 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania: 
“Everybody Drinks Nu-Kola for Thirst 
and Sociability.” 

Unquestionably your clearing-house 
of slogans is a classic in its complete- 
ness, its availability and its undoubted 
usefulness. 


Otts Evevator Company 
New York, Feb. 9, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are pleased to give you herewith 
our slogan he registration in your Clear- 
ing House section. It is “Otis—the 

orld’s Word for Elevator Safety” and 
is linked up with our trade- mark for 
use in our advertisements. 

Otis Evevator Company, 
. B. Rem, 
Advertising Department. 


A. Lutz ApvertisInGc SERVICE 
Puivapevpnia, Feb. 10, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here is a baby that cries for admis 
sion to the “Slogan Family.” My child 
is scarcely six months old, having seen 
the light of publicity during the torrid 
days of July, 1919. It is doing very 
nicely and making a name for itself, and 
adding the comforting pride of success 
to its foster father. 

“WOLFINGTON” 

The name on your grandfather’s 

brougham 

Wolfington (Alex. Wolfington’s Son) 
have been building first carriage bodies 
and now automobile bodies since 1876. 
Hence the slogan to express in the 
“Grandfather’s the idea” age, and in 
“Brougham”—the vehicle of the “400” 
some twenty-five years ago—the idea of 
quality. 

If you admit “children” to your de- 
partment, I would like to have this one 
placed in the good company of its elders 

J. A. Luts. 


Tue J. 


Sim MONs- Bossauen PustisHinc Co 
New York, Feb. 9, 1920 


Editor of Printers’ Inx 

Will you please include the following 
slogan in your list published from time 
to time in PRINTERS’ Inx—“The House 
of Transportation” Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Co. 

E. A. Simmons, 
President. 


_  Seacy Mattress Co. 
Sucar Lanp, Tex., Feb. 3, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please register in your Slo 
gans “Clearing House,” the one which 
we have used the past ten years in both 
local and national mediums: 

The Sealy Mattress 
“A Pillow for the Body” 
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The writer has been advised by our 
agency that not long ago Printers’ Ink 
carried an article in regard to the above 


slogan. Although we have written our 
agency for a copy of it, we have not 
up to date received it. The writer has 
been a subscriber to Printers’ Inx for 
a number of years, and as I read every 
issue very carefully, I cannot under- 
stand how this particular article es- 
caped my attention. 
. E. Epwarps, 
Manager. 


WeEstFiELD MANUFACTURING Co. 
WeEstrFiELp, Mass., Feb. 9, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Your issue of February 5 is at hand 
and I would request that you add to 
your swelling list of slogans “Standard 
of the World” as one by which Colum- 
bia Bicycles—the first manufactured in 
America—have been identified during 
nearly a half century of remarkable 


achievement. 
Wa. P. Avpricn, 
Advertising Manager. 


A. W. Freund With Tire 
Company 
Arthur W. Freund, who was formerly 
general manager of the Federal lamp 
division of the General Electric Com 
pany, of Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the sales development de 
partment of the Swinehart Tire & Rub 
ber Co., of Akron, Ohio. 


Sozodont Account With Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn 


The advertising account of Hall & 
Ruckel, New York, makers of “Sozo 
dont” tooth preparations, has been put 
in the hands of Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York. 


Edward Maloney With Nelson 
Chesman Agency 


Edward Maloney, recently with the 
Snitzler-Warner “ompany, advertising 
agency, Chicago, has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Nelson Chesman & Co., 
advertising agency, St. Louis. 


“Hearst’s” Western 


Manager 


F. R. Levings has been made West- 
ern manager of Hearst’s Magazine, with 
headquarters at Chicago. e has been 
connected with Hearst’s at Chicago for 
some time. 


R. C. Jones Join Joins § 
Davis Staff 


Richard C. Jones, recently with the 

- A, Mathews Advertising Corpora 
tion, Chicago, has joined the staff of 
the Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 


Levings Is 


tewart- 





“Movie” Star’s Personality Centre of 
Advertising Campaign 






From the “Hat History” to the Smallest Counter Card, All Copy of Madge 
Evans Hat Co. Is Written in the First Person 


By Helen A. Ballard 


OW many times have we seen 

juvenile moving-picture fans 
imitating Charlie Chaplin or 
some other screen favorite! The 
picture star has a great vogue, 
with the advantage of simultane- 
ous appearance in hundreds of 
places. He is known alike in the 
great metropolis and the isolated 
small town. A farmer boy in 
central New York was once asked 
where he had acquired such grace 
and ease of manner. “Well,” he 
replied,“whatever I know of social 
customs, I’ve learned from the 
‘movies.’ I always watch to see 
how people in society behave, and 
then I try to do the same.” 
Women and young girls, many of 
them, note the styles in the 
“movies” as well as on the legiti- 
mate stage as carefully as they 
do in the fashion journals. See- 
ing them on a living model makes 
them seem more desirable. 

And now a large manufacturer 
of girls’ and misses’ hats has 
based his entire advertising cam- 
paign on the personality of a 
juvenile moving-picture star. He 
has even gone so far as to name 
the entire hat output for that de- 
partment for her and to form a 
combination with the film corpora- 
tion with which she is connected 
so as to secure her personal ad- 
vertising services at certain times 
when she is not engaged in pro- 
ducing new pictures. 

The “movie” star Madge 
Evans—the well-known child of 
twelve years, formerly with the 
World Film Company, but now 
with the Prizma Company. The 
trade name for the hats is “Madge 
Evans—Hats for Little Ladies,” 
manufactured by the Madge 
Evans Hat Company, of New 
York. Each hat bears as _ its 
trade-mark the conventionalized 


is 


signature of the juvenile favorite, 
and from the smallest piece of 
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advertising copy to the most elab- 
orate the personality of Madge 
Evans is injected into it. Every 
advertisemént, whether a full page 
in the national publications, 
counter cards, lantern _ slides, 
booklets or what not, is written 
in the first person, and accom- 
panied by a picture of Madge 
Evans wearing one of the hats. 
This is done because the firm 
realizes that the moving-picture 
star’s reputation is due to her face 
and her personality, and hence it 
seeks to utilize both to the fullest 
extent in its advertising. In al- 
most all of the pictures Madge 
Evans is seen playing with a very 
lovely doll all dressed up just as 
any little girl would enjoy having 
one. This was done in order that 
the pictures might never seem too 
“posed,” that they might be nat- 
ural and human in every way. So 
Madge dons the hat that is to be 
photographed, runs and gets her 
doll, forgets about the hat, and 
the picture comes out a good ad- 
vertisement ! 


MADGE TELLS THE INSIDE STORY OF 
HER MOTION PICTURES 


In “The Story of My Hats,” 


signed by herself, and written, as 
before stated, in the first person, 


Madge tells the secret of her 
“movie” success, which is also 
part of the secret of the hat ad- 
vertising success. This booklet, 


which is artistic in design, and 
bears an excellent picture of the 
little actress on the cover, is 
shown conspicuously in each ad- 
vertisement and is offered “Free 
to Little Friends.” Although the 
advertising was launched in some 
of the February publications, re- 
quests for this “story” are being: 
received in great numbers, from 
“little ladies” and their mothers 
as well. The story itself is like 
a “close-up” of the star’s life and 
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~ The production of this copy was by 


dl. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 


rson, 
FOUNDED 1904 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Conway Building, CHICAGO 18 East 4ist St.,. NEW YORK 


LONDON:( Associate House) TOKYO: 
John Haddon & Co, (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co. 


SYDNEY: 
J. Roland Kay Co. 


PARIS: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
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“théePumber asa Dealer 
in Power Washing Machines 


is the title of a survey compiled by the Research Depart- 
ment of “Domestic Engineering.” 
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It will be of interest to every man connected with the 
washing-machine industry, because it gives facts and fig- 
ures regarding the plumber, his advantages as a dealer, 
and the large market he will supply with washing-ma- 
chines in 1920. 


— a ze oo = 


The survey covers the development of the industry, 
the unusual recent and present demand, the consumers, | 
the dealers and the future market. 


Upon request a copy of the survey will be sent to 
washing-machine manufacturers or their agencies. Your 
letter should be addressed to the Research Department of 


DO 21. DNGIN EIEN 
e Plumbing and Heating hee 
407 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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ig a most readable story of a lit- 
tle girl’s stage success in pic- 
tureland. And it sounds as if it 
were actually written by herself. 
The first half of the book is given 
up to intimate glimpses of Madge 
Evans’ motion-picture career, with 
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HATS 
Sor f{ittle fadies 
[snr spring jour favorite season of the year? tt is mine 


wre 
your chin with « horrid old clune band And they don 
cont so very much ot all’ 

PS Teel be sare om teak for my smn, 
Src | Madge Goan 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THESE ADVERTISEMENTS ARE 
NATURAL ENOUGH TO ATTRACT ANY “LITTLE LADY” 


many illustrations from the films 
themselves, but the note about 
clothes—and_ especially hats—is 
carefully tucked in wherever pos- 
sible. For instance, after telling 
how she and her brother Tom had 
gotten so excited about the chariot 
in which William Farnum dashed 
up to the crowd of Christians in 
“The Sign of the Cross” that they 
followed it and walked straight 
out of the picture, she goes on to 
explain how realistic a picture 
may be: 

“T have found that acting nat- 
urally, as Tom and I had done in 
that first picture, is really the very 
best sort of acting. Everything 
must be real. When you are tak- 
ing any character, you must act 
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just exactly as that person would. 
And not only act, but dress just 
exactly right. 

“You know, ‘movie’ fans are 
awfully particular. They criticise 
every single thing you wear. If 
one tiny little article is wrong you 
get hundreds of let- 
ters telling you about 
it. So before you go 
on, the wardrobe mis- 
tress looks you up 
and down, oh, so care- 
fully, to see that 
everything is just ex- 
actly right. You never 
can imagine what 
pains we have to take 
with every single 
stitch we wear. 

“When I was ‘The 
Little Matchgirl,’ 
mother and I had the 
time of our lives work- 
ing on my poorclothes 
to make them look 
shabby enough for the 
part. The holes in my 
dress had to look as 
though they had been 
worn through from 
hard wear instead of 


To Meshors of being torn in for the 
Stylish Little Gerts . 
tn tuntine e occasion. But I guess 
pa A - 
a succeeded all right. 
=== because one snowy 
rowers day, when we were 


snapping the picture 
outside of a hotel on 
Broadway, a man 
walked out—my moth- 
er says I’d better say 
‘staggered out’—looked at me 
sorrowfully, pulled out a ten-dol- 
lar bill and said, ‘Here, run home 
to your mother, little girl!’ Of 
course that simply ruined a couple 
of feet of film and the man was 
terribly embarrassed when the 
camera man yelled at him to get 
out of the picture.” 

A little later she says: 

“And we have to be just as 
particular about my clothes when 
I’m taking regular little girl parts 
like ‘Jane’ in ‘Seventeen’ with 
Jack Pickford. I have to be 
dressed ‘just as stylishly for a lit- 
tle girl as Mary Pickford for a 
grown-up—especially hats. 

“The other day when I was 
playing ’round in the studio I 
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heard someone whom you have 
seen heaps of times and who 
everybody says is the most taste- 
fully dressed actress in the 
‘movies’ (I’m not allowed to tell 
her name) say that in all her ex- 
perience she had found the hat 
to be the most important part of 
her costume. And that is just 
what mother and I have found to 
be the case.” 


AND THEN TO THE BUSINESS OF 
ADVERTISING HATS 


How the “pretty and suitable” 


hats came about is told in this 
wise, with a bit of local film 
color: 


“At first we had a terrible time 
because we couldn’t get hats to 
suit. us. Mother would say, 
‘What’s that, a bowl turned up- 
side down?’ or, ‘Is that a lady’s 
hat in a little girl size?’ Oh, it 
was awful! Mother and I used tc 
get so discouraged. We went all 
over for hats and then hardly any 
of them would do, so we decided 
that if we wanted hats that would 
be pretty and suitable, too, we'd 
have to have them especially de- 
signed. 

“So that’s what we did and now 
everybody is just crazy about my 
hats. Mr. Montague Love, who 
is one of my very special friends, 
says I certainly have awfully good 
taste in headwear. Did you see 
the hat I wore in the last scene of 
‘Little Duchess?’ It was the pret- 
tiest hat, made of velvet with long 
streamers, and on the end of each 
streamer was the cutest little fat 
pink rose you ever saw! Mr. Love 
liked that hat especially well, and 
I wore it out of the ‘movies’ till 
there was hardly a thread left. 
Of course, I wear most all my 
‘movie’ hats outside of the pic- 
tures, because mother says they 
are such suitable hats for little 
girls—nothing extreme about them 
—just pretty, stylish hats that any 
mother with good taste would 
choose for her little daughter.” 

How the hats come to be avail- 
able to little friends all over the 
country who have seen and ad- 
mired them in the pictures is told 
in the most convincingly simple 
manner, and in a way to create a 


INK Feb. 19, 1920 
desire on the part of the youth. 
ful reader to be the proud posses- 
sor of a hat “just like Madge 
Evans wears.” 

“Every day I get lots of letters 
from people asking me where | 
buy my hats. So many mothers 
want to know if they can get 
hats like mine for their little girls, 
and so many other girls ask me 
to please, please tell them where 
we buy those ‘perfectly darling’ 
hats—we decided I should tell 
you where they come from, so you 
can get the same kind. I know 
you will like them, because they 
are real little girl hats . . . and 
they always take their parts just 
perfectly.” 

The last half of the little book 
is given up to the illustrations of 
the different styles of hats, each 
named for some moving-picture 
star. 

Full page space has been taken 
in the smart set fashion maga- 
zines and half page space in the 
leading women’s journals. One 
of the February advertisements, 
headed, like all of the others, by 
Madge with her dolly, reads: 

“Springtime again! Aren’t you 
glad? I guess most every girl is 
happy this time of year because, 
for one thing, it means Easter 
hats. 

“I suppose grown-up actresses 
always keep the names of their 
milliners secret, but I can’t help 
telling you that any time you see 
me in the ‘movies’ wearing a hat 
that you think would look nice 
on you, you can get one just 
like it for yourself. It will have 
my autograph inside so you can 
tell it’s honestly and truly just 
like mine. In my very newest 
pictures you can even see what 
colors my hats are. 

“Of course, I can’t begin to 
wear all the hats I autograph, 
but you can see them at the store. 
They all have special linings that 
fit them to any girl’s head so 
you don’t have to wear any old 
elastic band or chin strap. Your 
mother will certainly be surprised 
at how little they cost. 

“Mance Evans.” 

The message from the little 
actress is followed by one from 
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COO BL TELE ASS AEOT I 
CLEVELAND’S NEWEST BUILDING 
ARE YOUR GOODS GOING INTO THIS BUILDING? 











$5,000,000.00 Hanna Bldg., being 
erected by The Leader Bldg. Co., 
Mr. A. A. Schryver, Mgr. 


1 


= 





(NO. 2 OF “NEW BUILDING” SERIES) 


The basic materials going into the new Hanna Building are decided at 
monthly conferences by D. R. Hanna, Owner, A. A. Schryver, Manager, 
and C. A. Platt, Architect. 

Mr. Schryver, Manager of The Leader Bldg. Co., also operates Mr. Hanna's 
Leader-News Building, one of the finest in Cleveland. 

The Leader-Bldg. Co. subscribes for two copies of BUILDINGS and BUILD 
ING MANAGEMENT and recently placed with the Otis Elevator Co. (one of 
our advertisers) an order for 16 high-speed elevators for the new Hanna Bldg. 
BUILDINGS and BUILDING MANAGEMENT is glad to have assisted, over 
many years, in making the name of OTIS a “household word” among builders, 
owners and managers of office and apartment buildings. 

Many contracts for this building are still to be let. he manufacturer who fails 
to cultivate Mr. Hanna and Mr. Schryver through the pages of BUILDINGS 
and BUILDING MANAGEMENT overlooks his best bet. 

The readers of BUILDINGS and BUILDING MANAGEMENT now own and 
manage over 21,000 buildings, besides being in charge of 85% of the $500,000,000.00 
of new construction contemplated for this year. 





anp BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Published every other week for building executives by 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO. 
(Also publishers of National Real Estate Journal) 
220 City Hall Square Bldg. Chicago 






































You Can Duplicate Yourself 
in Him, Mr. Sales Executive 


OU can tell him all about your product and he in 

turn will present your proposition as you did it your- 
self in the old days before you assumed the burden of 
directing others. 

He will make product, sales points of product, and 
the policy of your institution, concrete things to your 


He will make frequent and favorable impressions, 
supplementing the work of your Sales Force and pro- 
ducing the actual wanting and buying reaction. 

Further details upon application. 





Bert L. White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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the manufacturer “To Mothers of 
Little Girls and Littler Girls.” 

“Madge Evans Hats are created 
for youthful faces, for youthful 
fashions of hair dressing, for 
youthful purposes. All are hand 
tailored and made with linings 
that adjust them comfortably to 
every size head. We will gladly 
send you the name of the one 
shop in your city displaying a 
variety of these tailored styles at 
a wide range of moderate prices.” 

Characteristic of each piece of 
copy is a broken marguerite or 
daisy border around the _ illus- 
tration which is most effective. 
It helps to carry out the spirit 
of youth which is expressed in 
everything put out by the com- 
pany. Special emphasis is 
placed on the autographed picture 
post card which is free for the 
asking and requests come in by 
the thousands for these each 
month. All of the counter cards 
bear the picture of the juvenile 
star, these being changed each 
month. The whole campaign is 
consistent, the moving picture 
idea being carried into everything. 
The salesmen’s portfolio of dealer 
helps is called “A Reel of Real 
Helps.” 

The Madge Evans Hat Com- 
pany works in conjunction with 
the film producing company which 
notifies the former when Madge 
Evans will appear on the screen 
anywhere over the country. The 
hat company then notifies the 
local dealer carrying this line of 
girls’ hats and he gets in touch 
with the manager of the motion 
picture house and the lantern 
slides of hat styles are shown at 
the same performance. Some of 
the hats that Madge wears on the 
slides are the same as those in 
the moving picture, so that there 
can be no mistake about their 
being hats that she actually wears. 

The press notices which the star 
receives are a direct benefit to the 
hat business, and make the adver- 
tising pull better, say the manu- 
facturers. 

The hats are given to one 
dealer exclusively in each town, 
and over three hundred dealers 
to date have put in the line. Just 
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now an itinerary is being ar- 
ranged for Madge Evans herself 
to go on tour this spring and 
meet the children who have long 
been her admirers and have been 
wearing her hats. Dealers will 
advertise.that she will appear and 
will speak to the audience. She 
will stand apart from them where 
she can demonstrate the different 
models of hats which bear her 
name and be admired at a dis- 
tance, and then she will throw 
aside all formality and come down 
and mingle among the children 
like any sure enough girl and get 
really acquainted. And there will 
be autographed photographs to be 
given out personally and hence 
treasured more than if they had 
been received through the mails. 
Dealers are looking forward to 
this tour as a great trade stimu- 
lant, and the manufacturer is 
counting on its advertising effect 
for future trade, while Madge 
Evans herself is thinking of it as 
an opportunity just to be herself 


and make lots of new friends 
personally, instead of on _ the 
screen. Incidentally, it can 


scarcely fail to make her a great- 
er favorite in the cities and towns 
which she visits. In a way the 
whole campaign might be called 
a co-operative one, for it works 
both ways—increases the fame of 
the juvenile “movie” star “ and 
stamps indelibly upon the minds 
of prospective wearers the trade 
name of a nationally advertised 
line of girls’ hats. 


Made Officer in Philadelphia 





Agency 
W. L. Day has been made vieogras 
dent of the J. H. Cross Company, Phila 


delphia advertising agency. He has been 
with the Cross organization for two 
years, having previously been associated 
for a number of years with Frederick 
Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, and the Cur 
tis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


A. G. Alexander With “Elec- 
trical Review” 


A. G. Alexander, former purchasing 
agent of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago, has joined the staff of the Elec 
trical Review, Chicago, as advertising 
manager. R. D. Flavin will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Alexander as assistant 
advertising manager. 















Retail Stores Join to Conduct 
Community Market Place 


I'wo Hundred Establishments Now Occupy Old Siegel-Cooper Building 
. in Chicago 


OR thirty-nine days the Gov- 

ernment operated a cash-and- 
carry store in the big building on 
State Street, Chicago, that for- 
merly was occupied by the de- 
partment store of Siegel, Cooper 
& Company. 

During that time the people of 
Chicago and vicinity bought and 
carried away from the store con- 
siderably more than $1,000,000 
worth of merchandise, consisting 
mainly of things to eat. The 
goods were the leftover army sup- 
plies that the Government an- 
nounced, with so great a flourish 
of trumpets, would be distributed 
to the people by parcel post. The 
parcel post proposition fell about 
as flat as anything could, but the 
cash-and-carry store idea went 
over big. 

Every. morning so many people 
would besiege the Government 
establishment that the police had 
to be called out. They stood in 
line with patience and took what 
they could get in the way of 
service, which wasn’t very much. 
All ‘this was a practical working 
out of the principle that if you 
offer good goods at favorable 
prices in a store and let the peo- 
ple know about them you can sell 
them. This is the thing behind 
chain-store success. It also ac- 
counts for retail mail-order suc- 
cess, with the difference that the 
mail-order people have to put up 
a real fight for their business be- 
cause they offer their goods, not 
in a store, but in a catalogue. 

The Government did so well 
that the experiment now will be 
repeated on a larger scale. An 
effort will be made to profit by 
the mistakes the Government 
made while running the big store. 
Oh, yes, there are some things 
about merchandising and _store- 
keeping that even the Government 
does not know! 


The estate of Joseph Leiter, 


which owns the old Siegel-Cooper 
14 





building, has opened therein what 
it is pleased to call the “Leiter 
store.” In it there are 200 sep- 
arate retail concerns which sell 
eighty-seven different kinds of 
merchandise. Each concern is a 
separate entity, having no finan- 
cial connection directly or indi- 
rectly with the Leiter estate, 
None will pay rent but each will 
turn over to the Leiters a certain 
percentage of the gross profits. 
Light, heat, janitor service and 
other incidentals will be supplied 
by the building management 
without extra charge. 

The printed advertising and the 
window trimming will be done 
on a co-operative basis. Each re- 
tail tenant is assigned a certain 
part of the display window space 
and the trimming is done by a 
corps of experts who work un- 
der the central management. The 
printed advertising will be done 
through a joint fund to which 
each tenant will subscribe. A 
man connected with the Leiter es- 
tate tells Printers’ INK that the 
advertising fund will be larger 
than that of any other retail es- 
tablishment on State Street. 

INDUCEMENTS TO BUY 

All the merchandise will. be 
priced on the  cash-and-carry 
basis. If, however, any customer 
desires to have her goods deliv- 
ered, the delivery will be made by 
a motor-service company which 
has been given that concession for 
the entire building. An _ extra 
charge will in each case be made. 
The management is going ahead 
on the basis that fully seventy-five 
per cent of the merchandise sold 
will be carried away by the pur- 
chasers because of the substantial 
saving that thus can be made. 

In effect, the new Leiter estab- 
lishment will be a huge depart- 
ment store of many divisions, 
each under highly specialized 
- (Continued on page 151) 
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The Motion Picture Theater Owners of America can place a mo- 
tion picture exploiting your product for 15 minutes per reel before 


787,576 


IN ONE STATE ALONE 


The following table is our guaranteed circulation for New York 
State alone. In subsequent issues of Printers’ Ink we will tabu- 
late our guaranteed circulation in the other territories throughout 
the United States which compose our facilities for national screen 
circulation. 

In New York State, we offer the following: 

Theaters Number of People Who Will 





Under See Your Picture 
*Larger Cities: Contract In One Day In Two Days 

DE cischenansns hbase 1l 9,000 18, 
2 nan 16 8,000 16,000 
er . 6 28,400 56,800 
EY wince 5 odetetnnn es 27 15,900 31,800 
EE cvevensasaewets 28 22,700 45,400 
EE Cod dis 5 56g etx wees 6 d's 5 5,000 10,000 
ES rs nc ae vase anes bate 4 4,900 9,800 
RES aoten Q 3,500 7,000 
JAMESTOWN .............. 6 4,500 9,000 
Or ae 4 4,500 9,000 
re ian oh he sab walt 3 2,900 5,800 
NIAGARA FALLS ....... : 6 3,800 7,600 
ss EES Eee ll 7,000 14,000 
ae ls dnign sger gas 13 10,000 20,000 
BINGHAMTON Se oe 1i 6,000 12,000 
GREATER NEW YORK.... 332 209,288 418,576 

SD os. sek bien < oelninanie 527 345,388 690,776 
IN 35 OTHER CITIES AND 
TOWNS OF VARYING 
DOE ov cc ccsncsccs 48,400 96,800 

GRAND TOTAL ........ 393,788 787,576 
"These figures based on contracts signed up to February 1}, 1920. New 





contracts are arriving daily. 


The fact that the theaters listed are under contract, individually, 
allows us to offer a guaranteed circulation in New York State of 


787,576 


Which, With 30 Prints of the Film, Can Be Obtained 
in a Period of 25 Days; 15 Prints, 5 Days, etc. 
We invite a careful study of our plan, both as to circulation and 


general operation. 
Communicate with 


THE MOTION PICTURE THEATER OWNERS OF AMERICA 
Room 708, Times Bldg., New York City 
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For the “Director” 


f Thomas Chippendale had asked a 
writing man of his time to contribute 
to his “Director,” the author’s name 

would have come proudly down the years 


with that of the master cabinet-maker of Saint 
Martin’s Lane. 


“Good Furniture,” published at Grand Rapids, 
the Furniture Capitol, is the “Director” of the 
interior decoration field today. 


And so with unalloyed satisfaction I record 
the fact that Henry W. Frohne, editor, has 
arranged for me to prepare a series of articles 
for “Good Furniture” on “The Finer Kind of 
Retail Selling.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


“Persuasive 


Advertising Copy 


STUDY: EAST AURORA’N+Y 
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management. Operating and sell- 
ing expense will be worked down 
to the absolute minimum. 

If the thing works out—and 
there is at this writing no appar- 
ent reason why it shouldn’t—it’is 
going to give interesting and im- 
portant answers to certain mo- 
mentous questions growing out of 
the high cost of living and the on- 





ward march of the chain store. 
It will tend not only to eliminate 
the costly frills from merchan- 
dising, but will be a step toward 
the co-operative buying which a 
great many leading authorities 
think eventually will be the means 
by which the retail store can work 
out its salvation. 

Manufacturers and others sell- 
ing goods to retailers are going 
to watch this Leiter experiment 
with close interest because of the 
probable effect it will have upon 
buying. With 200 retail concerns 
grouped in close association in 
displaying, advertising and sell- 
ing, it will be remarkable if much 
buying is not done on the same 
basis. 

It is by no means a far-fetched 
assertion to say that co-operative 











| eS 





stores of this kind may go a long 
way toward solving the problems 
of the smaller retailers in the 
large cities. It is hardly correct 
to call this a co-operative store. 
but the name is used for want of 
a better one. The plan is an adap- 
tation of the one used by manu- 
facturers in seeking the advan- 
tages of a primary market. In 
some large markets the manufac- 
turer can buy space in so-called 
permanent exhibits and thus show 
his limited line of goods under 
favorable surroundings that would 
be impossible were he to rely upon 
his own resources. 

Every retailer knows that the 
closer he can get to the beaten 
path of trade, the more business 
he is going to gain. State Street 
in Chicago—and this is mentioned 
merely as a type of conditions ex- 
isting in every large city—is what 
might be called the primary mar- 
ket for the retailer. Yet unless 
he has large financial resources 
he is barred from this district be- 
cause of the prohibitive rents and 
other expenses. 
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however, the 
expense can be pro-rated in a way 
that will make it entirely within 


co-operative basis, 


his resources. The up-to-date re- 
tailer has entirely outgrown his 
unholy and unnecessary fear of 
fast company. The independent 
variety retailer deems himself 
fortunate indeed if he can get 
a location next door to Wool- 
worth. He knows that thereby 
he is going to gain from Wool- 
worth’s business-getting methods. 
What retailer of any sort would 
not be glad to be next door to 
Marshall Field or John Wana- 
maker ? 

This overcoming of fear of 
competitors has been one of the 
striking merchandising changes 
of a decade. The retailer is rap- 
idly learning that he cannot be a 
power unto himself, and that there 
must be much work done for the 
general good. Co-operative ad- 
vertising and selling soon will be 
an accepted part of retailing. And 
in a comparatively little while co- 
operative buying among _ the 
smaller retailers will be accepted 


as a matter of course. It will 
work out in concerns like the 
Leiter store. Then you will see 


it done by a combination of con- 
cerns of the type of C. H. Mor- 
gan & Co., the Chicago suburban 
chain grocers. Next you will see 
it in communities and then in 
whole towns. 

The thing is inevitable. The 
independent retailer can meet 
chain competition in part by cut- 
ting out the frills and thus reduc- 
ing his selling cost. But he has 
got to make a saving also in his 
buying. Never can he do this un- 
less he works in with others. 





With J. Roland Kay Agency 


L. R. Taylor, recently assistant ad 
vertising manager of the Heath & Milli- 
gan Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
is now in charge of the domestic adver- 
tising department in the Chicago office 
of the J. Roland Kay Company. 





E. R. Dunning Transferred 


E. R. Dunning, of the Western ad 
vertising staff.of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, has been transferred to the 
New York office, where he will be con- 
nected with the Woman’s Home Com 
panion advertising sta 











’ Black Backgrounds and Contrasts 


Use Depends on Circumstances, but Caution Is Always Advisable 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


AX advertising department pro- 
duced a series of advertise- 
ments, in each one of which a 
large area of the background was 
in solid black 

Everybody around 
liked the effect. 

It was strong, vigorous, com- 
pelling. 

“Tt will kill everything else in 


the 


shop 


the publication,” was one com- 
ment, 

And in that remark you have 
the: answer. 


Most assuredly this form of il- 
lustration would do just that, And 
because it is unfair to other ad- 
vertisers, particularly on pages 
where there is competition, many 
magazines either refuse such copy 
altogether or run it considerably 
changed by the use of stippling 
on the plate. 

This process is quite simple. 

By running a grain or dotted 
tint in white over the solid black, 
the strength of the original is 
vastly decreased. 

It can be done mechanically, by 
any engraver. 

And it can be done on the com- 
pleted plate. 

No publication wishes to be un- 
fair to its advertisers, and when, 
on a certain page, one advertise- 
ment eats up printing ink by the 
gallon, in making a bull’s-eye, the 
advertiser who has taken refuge 
in no such strong-arm method is 
done an injustice. 

Moreover, the advertising pages 
are more or less marred by un- 
sightly blotches of black. 

This is not to say that black 
backgrounds are not valid under 
certain conditions. 

It’s all in the way you do it. 

The advertiser in newspapers 
takes a very long chance when he 
makes solid black over large space 
the keynote of the display, simply 
because he feels that his adver- 
tisement will be stronger than 
those around it. Cleverness is so 
much better than printers’ ink. 

] 


5 


? 
4 


‘ 

It’s the idea that counts, rather 
than the lathering on of black 

Newspapers can’t print these 
big black areas as they appear in 
the original. More than likely, 
they will “show up” a dingy, un- 
sightly splotch. Ben Day : tints 
are far preferable. Fast-running 
presses are unable to distribute 
the ink evenly—and enough of it. 

The effects can be secured, in 
an exact way, of course, by the 
magazines. And certain periodi- 
cals allow the advertiser to go his 
own way, passing no censorship 
and laying down no set rules. 


DESIGNS AGAINST BLACK GROUNDS 


A number of Van Raalte pages 
run to blacks, relieved, however, 
by the clever handling of the fig- 
ure compositions set against them. 
In a “Niagara Maid” page this 
mass of black, from top to bot- 
tom, is used for a definite pur- 
pose—to set’ off the white under- 


garment, which it does most 
strikingly. There are few other 
pure whites on the page. But 


charming greys in a variety of 
tones, prevent gloom in the il- 
lustration. Thus the black and 
white illustration takes on many 
of the attributes of a color poster 
design. 

The Eissmann Fans half page, 
built on a solid black foundation, 
cuts down its text until much of 
it is easily read. When showing 
white ostrich plumes, an adver- 
tiser must be excused for using 
contrasts. The black sets off the 
feathers. 

Black is the oldest known com- 
mander of attention. 

It is gloomy and forbidding 
and sinister, but it “throws ob- 
jects out,” until they dance on the 
vision and cry for reader notice. 

Too much black is funereal and 
the color psychologist will tell you 
that just as green suggests envy, 
red passion, blue innocence, etc., 
black is a breeder of gloom, That 
is its characteristic, its message. 
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Cup's 
“best 
99 
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have you received O H 
samples of lily cups? e > 








no? 
then send us ‘your The sales manager of the Public 
name and address Service Cup Company, makers of 


public service cup ca the famous Lily Cups, states that 
bushierntinal brocklyn . ny. their best advertisement for the 
year—from the standpoint of re- 
wlts—appeared in ORAL HYGIENE. He says that this particular adver- 
tisement, which is reproduced above, was inserted— 

‘For the purpose of: (a) general publicity, (b) dealer stimulation, re- 

















ulting in increased sales. 

““Results: (a) secured stock orders from all of the principal dealers, (b) it 
carried the Lily Cup message to most of their customers and prospective custo- 
mers, and so helped their salesmen obtain orders, (c) it brought the greatest 
umber of inquiries and orders of any advertisement published, compared with 
its field, scope and cost, (d) inasmuch as the inquiries were all sent to the deal- 
ets in each territory, it enlisted their interest and cooperation, by showing them 
the size and future of their own individual market. 

““Other evidence : It increased orders. It increased activities through sales 
upport. It resulted in local advertising and special campaigns carried on entirely 
by the dealer. Its message was simple, though direct, easy to read and brought 
quick action.”” 


Oral Hygiene 


**The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession’ 


W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
REA P. McGEE, M. D., D. D. S., Editor MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Manager 
GEO. L. KINTER, Asst. Business Manager 
FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Manager, 37 West 39th St., New York 
W. B. CONANT, Western Manager, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
A. D. McKINNEY, Southern Manager, Post Dispatch Building, St. Louis 
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THE NAST PUBLICATIONS 








Condé Nast 
announces the appointment 
of 
CHARLES B. KIRKLAND 


as 
ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 


of the 


Nast Publications 





19 West 44th Street . New York 
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Very often a spot of black in 
a composition will enrich and 
brighten the advertisement. 

It is effective when demonstra- 
tions are necessary, or when ob- 
jects must be brought “out sharp- 
ly, distinctly, against no particular 
yecessory backgrounds. 

Where periodicals are sure to 
at down the full strength of 








black, regardless of the plate you 
gnd in, it is much better to do it 
yourself in advance. Then you 
now what will happen. Some 
strange stories are told of stip- 
pling and Ben Daying, left to the 
tender mercies of the publication. 
Why take this chance? 

The artist himself can approxi- 
mate solid black in backgrounds 
ty cross-hatching. He can leave 
wcasional patches of white dots. 
He can drip white leaves or snow 
of rain or decorative motifs down 
aross his solid black. He can 
imitate the old-time wood engrav- 
ing. He can vignette his blacks 
ad make them come well within 
the magazine ruling. Or the en- 
graver can be given a Ben Day 
sreen and asked to attend to 
graying the solid areas. 

Never leave it for “someone else 















to do.” 

When these hurriedly done Ben 
Day patterns cross white letter- 
ing, there is sure to be trouble. 
Legibility ceases on the spot. 

In the profession, we are in- 
dined to believe that brutal blacks 
are considered unethical and inar- 
tistic. It is the “ballyhoo” method 
of advertising. Resort to it only 
when it seems unescapable. 

It is not necessarily true that 
the advertisement containing the 
most black is the strongest. It is 
rtainly not sure of being the 
most attractive. It may even repel. 


WHERE BLACKS ARE NEEDED 


Night scenes justify solids. A 
tampaign for automobile head- 
lights cashed in on this because 
the public knew that black was a 
part of the story. Light can only 
be told by introducing darkness. 
Poster effects also demand 
black. But the clever artist super- 
imposes enough life and animation 
and action and white to relieve 
the monotony. He is a shrewd 
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He has the fine 


judge of values, 
He 


art of the professional chef. 
is a good mixer. 

Printers are afraid of a wide 
expanse of black for technical and 
mechanical reasons. 

If a speck of dust or a clot of 
ink or any foreign substance hap- 
pens to reach the plate, it sticks 
there and a number of impres- 
sions may be run off, marring 
the background. Presses must 
be stopped and the obstruction 
cleared away. This might happen 
to almost any plate, but where 
there is a great deal of black, it 
is doubly noticeable. 

The same amount of black dis- 
tributed through the composition, 
on figures, in trees, and as a liv- 
ing part of the design, will achieve 
practically the same weight, the 
same value, the same powers of 
attraction. The moment a border 
contains too much black it is well- 
nigh certain to resemble a mourn- 
ing band, and it has that effect 
upon the reader. Moreover, it 
does much to detract from type 
and illustration. 

The question is very often asked 
by advertisers: 

“What about those drawings in 
which there is plenty of solid 
black? What about solid black 
backgrounds? Is it not true that 
the blacks make a more com- 
pelling'display? Is there any good 
reason why I should not use 
blacks, in all-over compositions ?” 

The answers are simple. 

Give first consideration to the 
idea and thought behind an ad- 
vertisement rather than its tech- 
nique. 

Black is not a sales agent by 
itself. . 

Black, injudiciously used—and 
comparatively few know how to 
use it—does more harm than good. 

Never, never use white text on 
a solid black background, unless 
it be a name-plate or a short title. 

You can achieve sensational and 
striking results without solid 
black. 

It is the dynamite of display. 

Dynamite is useful at times. It 
can be made to accomplish serv- 
iceable purposes. But people who 
fool with high explosives should 
know all about them. 





Meeting the Boss in His Shirt 
Sleeves 


Managers and Men Alike Are Profited by an Acquaintance Away from 
the Works 


J. T. Bartlett 


[2° not speak humorously when 
I suggest that J. R. Samuels, 
successful shoe manufacturer and 
wealthy, and Ed Wheeler, an em- 
ployee cutter who had never met 
the “Old Man” before except 
within the factory, never seemed 
the same each to the other after 
that meeting up on Lower Merry 
Creek. Both were pickerel fish- 
ing, of course, and both got 
caught when that nasty blow, with 
rain, came up, and the ferry was 
two hours late. 

And not a match between them! 
They were in one of those situa- 
tions where the employer-em- 
ployee relation simply can’t stiffly 
preserve itself; more or less awk- 
wardly, it faded out. 

I mean just that: they were 
never the same to each other af- 
terwards. For a space that blight- 
ing thing, “relation,” was _ ban- 
ished; they were man to man. 
Their lives ran into each other in 
a rich, natural way. 

I am not suggesting that they 
became cronies. Nor personal 
friends, even. They never did, or 
anything like it. But they had 
examined each other close up and 
found each other a man. They 
really felt acquainted. And after 
that Ed Wheeler was a different 
sort of employee; and J. R. Sam- 
uels, insofar as Ed Wheeler was 
concerned, a new sort of em- 
ployer. 

It is wrong to suggest that an 
employer has no legitimate inter- 
est in the lives of his employees 
away from work. He ought to 
have that interest instinctively, 
without affectation or cultivation, 
and it ought to be an open, honest, 
hearty interest. His employees 


have it in him, The little crumbs 
from his private life which reach 
them they devour avidly, and want 
And if there is anything 
156 


more, 


that tickles an employee much 
more than to learn human, pleas- 
ing things about the “Old Man” 
straws which show that while he 
may be up in the world, he is still 
a man, like his men, then I don't 
know what it is. 

“The young fellow took it pret- 
ty calmly—I’ll say that for him!” 
grinned J. R. Samuels, telling his 
wife about it that night. 

“Do you know,” related Ed 
Wheeler with great relish, “The 
‘Old Man’ cussed like a Malay pi- 
rate—just like a Malay pirate! 
Wouldn’t think it to look at his 
manicured nails, would you?” The 
story thrilled through the plant. 

A shoe factory in a small New 
England town, a factory so small 
that it was possible for the resi- 
dent member of the firm, without 
half trying, to know personally 
every employee, and every mem- 
ber of every employee’s family, 
never really “got acquainted” with 
its help until a certain -hustling 
young Yankee was made superin- 
tendent. This human young fel- 
low lived in a splendid house; he 
drove a splendid car. “How u- 
diplomatic of him!” a supersensi- 
tive person might have suggested. 
“Displaying his superior position 
—parading it!—before his less 
fortunate brothers!” 


THE “WELFARE STUFF” OF A SHOE 
“SUPER” 


This man, actually, was the 
most popular superintendent the 
factory ever had; he did more in 
two years to “sell” the firm to the 
employees and to the town than 
other managers, much less osten- 
tatious, had accomplished in twen- 
ty years. 

This shoe superintendent was 4 
crank on the subject of education. 
He hadn’t had half so much him- 
self as he wished he had, and the 
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FACTS ABOUT DIXIE 


¢DO YOU KNOW that your “ad,” if placed in 
every farm paper published in the Southeast, would 
then not reach half of the farm homes of that section? 


*TAKE GEORGIA, Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Mississippi 
and you have a total of 1,429,025 separate farms. 


‘TAKE THE LEADING farm papers published 
in these states—The Southern Ruralist, Progressive 
Farmer, Southern Cultivator, Modern Farming, and 
the Farmer & Stockman of Jacksonville. They give 
you a total of approximately 600,000. The TRI- 
WEEKLY CONSTITUTION gives you what you 


need—additional circulation. 


‘COMPARE this record with the Midwest, where 
there are several farm papers to each home. 


‘CAN YOU AFFORD to overlook the TRI- 
WEEKLY CONSTITUTION with its tremen- 
dous circulation. It is the one great farm newspaper 
of the South. 


IT COVERS a territory wonderfully prosperous. 
It gets immediate and careful reading by the whole 
family. It is 100% efficient for reaching the most up- 
to-date farm homes. 


‘AS A PRODUCER for advertisers it has no su- 
perior in this country and few equals. 


See to it that your list includes 


THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 


J. R. HOLLIDAY, Adv. Mgr. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The second number of Good Hardware has been 
mailed. 


It is better than the January issue—and that made 
a hit. 


Here is an extract from the table of contents of the 
February magazine: 


Who do you want to own your business 
What the chain store means to the dealer. 


Courtesy—the winning quality 

The power of advertising 

Elements essential to success in retailing... .124 
How to earn $50,000 a year 

Long credits and failures 


Don’t these sound interesting? They are interesting—and 
50,000 readers will enjoy them. 


50,000 interested readers provide a goodly number of pro- 
spective customers. 


Do you want your advertising message to reach them? 


Write or wire— 
W. Linford Smith, Publisher, Pittsburgh. 
Frank C. Thomas, Eastern Manager, 37 W. 39th St., New York. 
W. B. Conant, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
A. D. McKinney, Post-Dispatch Building, St. Louis. 


Sample copies of the January and February issues sent upon request 
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mn knew it. He was on the 
ghool board. He agitated meas- 
ges which made the local school 

ipment the best in that part 


*em—the 

gris!” he would say. 
vant them all to be shoemakers? 
Rducate ’em! What do we care 
if they never work for us?” 

All by itself the employer-em- 
jloyee relation is a cold, damp, 
tilly thing. Several of the most 
umiliating positions a free, hon- 
st-to-goodness man is ever in are 
gnnected with bread-and-butter 
employment. Some men in the 
apacity of employers are guilty 
of conduct they themselves mar- 
wl at afterwards. It’s equally 
asy, or easier, for the employee, 
tither as an individual or in com- 
bination with others, to lose sight 
of ethics, ideals, or just the plain 
quare deal, and fail down. The 
mployer-employee relation  in- 


wives the sale of a commodity— 
tbor—for money, but it is no or- 
dinary commercial transaction. It 
has its dangers on both sides. 

It is a fine thing, a healthy thing, 


a safety-valve for unnatural, 
strained, hurtful situations, for 
m employer outside his business 
to throw his own life across the 
personal, home lives of his work- 
es. It is good for all. 

It is tied up in that wonderfully 
expressive phrase, “Captains of 
Industry’—a part of the very 
idea. Get close enough to organ- 
ied industry—it matters not 
whether the particular “hive” 
chosen is large or small—study it 
hard enough, and you will appre- 
tiate the definite spirit of lead- 
ship involved, the respect, often 
amounting to adulation, which 
many employees have for their 
superiors in the organization. The 
good worker—it is a marvelous 
fact, but true—would much rath- 
tr admire and whole-heartedly 
like his employer, given the 
thance, than not. The good work- 
tr is ready with his loyalty, al- 
ways has been through the long 
centuries, if his “chief” in return 
will give him what originally 
was complete protection and in 
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modern times is a genuinely warm 
desire to help the .men navigate 
safely their own little barks of life. 
it is a give and take arrangement, 
absolutely democratic, entirely in 
keeping with American ideals and 
the best in manhood. 

I don’t suppose Squire Brown 
ever in his life had hired more 
than one man at a time. But 
when he said, tactfully, with pov- 
erty of words, “Don’t worry, Jim. 
I'll see you through. You've 
stuck by me,” he enunciated a text 
for employers everywhere. Em- 
ployers always have said such 
things; always will; and for their 
reward they have had the riches 
of loyalty. 

With the organization of labor, 
and all the winds turned loose by 
war’s upheaval, the advisability 
and need of employers occupying 
not a smaller, but a much larger, 
place in the lives of their help, 
becomes pressing. The phrase, 
“Captains of Industry,” has a fine 
ring to it, with the traditions it 
calls up. But there are usurpers 
in the field, and these new “cap- 
tains of industry,” are of another 
color. 

They’re red. There is no more 
strategic battlefield than outside 
the factory, in the workers’ own 
private lives, for the inevitable 
conflict with these red “pretend- 
ers.” 


LET LABOR’S TRUE CAPTAINS ATTACK 
THE COST OF LIVING 


I can conceive of no more op- 
portune, more natural, or more 
reasonably hopeful of success, 
leadership by “Captains of Indus- 
try” at this time than against the 
cost of raw food products. An 
employer who has reached his 
present position in considerable 
measure because he knows men, 
how to talk with them, how to 
handle them, can judge whether 
or not he can undertake anything 
of this character. The local situ- 
ation is a changing factor. 

We have not reference to idle, 
vapid attacks on living costs, but 
a whole-hearted, sensible, eco- 
nomically-sound endeavor to bring 
down the prices of certain food- 
stuffs to consumers. 
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The large industry constitutes 
an aggregation of consumers 
which in a way is a trump card. 
Industrial towns are typically 
high markets for farm products. 
The town may have but one fac- 
tory, and that employing no more 
than 200 hands; it may have a 
payroll of 2,500; it may have a 
payroll of 30,000—in any event, 
local consumption of raw food 
products is apt to be out of pro- 
portion to local production. This 
means unduly high prices. 

Such towns, because of their 
size and situation, don’t receive 
the attention from distant ship- 
pers that large cities do. 

These are towns which, because 
manufacturing is far in the lead, 
often bemoan their undeveloped 
agriculture. The circumstances 
are pregnant with opportunities 
for a local employer or employers 
to help employees, help farmers, 
help the town. 

How one “Captain of Indus- 
try,” George F. Johnson, man- 
ager of the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration of Johnson City, near 
Binghamton, did something fine 
in such a situation is told very in- 
terestingly by John S. Patterson, 
the Johnson City public market 
master, in a recent issue of the 
Rural New Yorker. 

A. public market was started in 
August, 1917, and Mr. Johnson 
soon saw the possibilities in it. 
He had 13,000 employees. There 
was the prevailing uneasiness 
over food prices. With that va- 
riety of insight which so many 
successful manufacturers have, 
Mr. Johnson realized the failings, 
as well as the possibilities, of the 
public market idea. He did 
something which radically de- 
parted from precedents. He an- 
nounced a bonus system. Frank- 
ly, he was paying it out of his 
own pocket. 

Call it philanthropy, paternal- 
ism, a “sop,” or anything you 
want; say it must have been 
“offensive” to American manhood, 
and other such stuff—then listen 
to a recital of results. 

“He immediately authorized 
the market master,” stated Mr. 
Patterson, “to present every 
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farmer producer who came on the 
market every market day with q 
well assorted load of produce, the 
sum of $2, with the understand. 
ing that the producer would self 
his produce at a figure which 
would average about half the dif- 
ference which the ‘dealer’ would 
pay him and what the ‘dealer’ 
sold for. This he has done every 
market day until the present time. 

“The market began to grow: it 
couldn’t help it. It had a sys- 
tem, and it was this: Every pro- 
ducer was expected to be in his 
place by or before 10 A.M. on ey- 
ery market day. A large black- 
board was erected in the centre 
of the market grounds with the 
name of all the produce printed 
upon it, and opposite the price 
was marked every market day. 
Dealers of fruit, etc., were not 
permitted to offer for sale any- 
thing which the farmer brought 
in. No producer was permitted 
to sell until a large bell was 
struck at exactly 10 a.m. Thus 
the people had an opportunity to 
look over the various loads, and 
no producer began business be- 
fore his neighbor, before the open- 
ing hour. In the winter time the 
large municipal building is used, 
so that there are three market 
days every week the year round. 

“At the close of every market, 
blank statements are given to 
each producer to fill out, giving 
the amount, kind and price of 
the produce he has sold that day, 
and in this way a correct account 
of the total sales are kept. Dur- 
ing the year 1917 the bonus given 
by Mr. Johnson to the farmers 
cost him about 17 cents on every 
dollar they sold. During the year 
1918, by the larger volume of 
business done, the cost was about 
9 to 10 cents, while during the 
year 1919 the average was only 
about 6 cents, on account of a 
still larger business. 

“Some of the producers’ state- 
ments are as high as $325, while 
some are only $10 and upward 
on each market day, but all get the 
same bonus of $2. At the present 
time about 2,000 quarts of milk 
are being sold on the market at 
10 cents a quart, while on the 
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A Cereal Success— 
Predetermined! 


—The Seventh Consideration 


Satisfying ourselves on 
the six minor considera- 
tions—Palatability, Oppor- 
tuneness, Production 
Capacity, Distribution 
Facilities, Costs and Finan- 
cial Backing, we looked for 
the one—the major feature 
—in this new cereal prod- 
uct—made by a new con- 
cern, 











And we found within their organization 
large ability (backed by experience), vision 
and integrity. 

This Seventh Point, the Spirit of Achieve- 
ment, forecasts for “ Whole. Wheat Nuggets’ 
a generous success. 

The Midland Cereal Products Company 
has been added to the accounts in whose 
greater success we are assisting. 


Che J. A. Snyder Company 





ADVERTISING 
CONTINENTAL AND | 208 SO. LA SALLE ST, 
@MMERCIAL BANK BLDC CHICAGO 
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Local Merchants Know 


Local advertisers know local conditions and how 
their home newspapers pull. They are on the 
ground and understand better than anyone else the 
relative pulling power of each newspaper. 


The RESULT is—these local merchants, 


Department Stores 

Men’s Clothing 

Women’s Specialty Shops 
Shoe Stores 

Music Stores 

Automobile Dealers 


year after year place MORE of their advertising 
in the SYRACUSE HERALD than in any other 
newspaper. 


In circulation the HERALD predominates the 
EVENING and SUNDAY field by 


Largest TOTAL circulation 
Largest CITY circulation 
Largest SUBURBAN circulation 


and leads ALL THREE Syracuse papers in largest 
volume of circulation in the 50-mile radius which 
Syracuse merchants recognize as the trading terri- 
tory of that city, practically free from infringe 
ments by other cities. 


CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION pays Syracuse 
local merchants BETTER than any other 


It pays NATIONAL advertisers for the same 


reason 


YOU GET IT IN THE DAILY AND SUNDAY 


SYRACUSE HERALD 


(Members A B C) 
Foreign Representatives 
FRALICK & BATES, INC. 


Tribune Bldg., Heyworth Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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treet it is sold for 15 and 16 
cents by the dealer. This one ar- 
tile alone is a saving to the 
housewives of over $100 every 
market day, and with the bonus 
the producer gets on the average 
about 12 cents, or 3 cents more 
than the dealers would give him. 


HOW THE BONUS PAYS OUT 


“A very careful estimate of a 
dozen different articles sold at the 
market on different market days, 
with the price as charged there 
compared with the price on the 
same days at the leading stores, 
showed a saving to the consum- 
ets of from 25 per cent to 27 per 
cent, while the bonus’ given 
amounts to 6 per cent. We call 
this a pretty good investment. 
Taken on an average of all things 
sold, it is conceded by all of the 
producers that their profit is 20 
per cent or more, more on the 
market than they would receive 
from the dealers.” 

For 1919 a business of over 
$250,000 was in prospect—which 
was a significant commentary on 
the way the Endicott-Johnson 
Company employees feel about the 
enterprise. As for the farmers, 
they are enthusiastic. They are 
raising great quantities of prod- 
uee which formerly was imported 
by dealers. 

The opportunity given employ- 
ets to cut living costs by buying 
in large quantities, of potatoes, 
for example, and acting as dis- 
tributors to their employees, is 
open in many places. Printers’ 
Ink recently referred to such dis- 
tribution. Because many con- 
sumers are assembled, many of 
whom to save something are will- 
ing to undertake a little “bother,” 
the plan is feasible. Any sacrifice 
the paeeoer makes simply buys 

will. 
In thousands of places, em- 
ployers have the opportunity to 
urge, even induce, producers to 
come to the plant and sell direct. 
The typical factory has hitherto 
discouraged such activities, for 
tasily-understood reasons. But in 
the new era we are already em- 
barked on, we must look at such 
things in a broader way. Pro- 
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Have you seen 


“PUNCH 
This Week ? 


O many millions of 
times has this question 
been asked that the 
total is beyond computation. 


Evidence of that “ Reader- 
Interest’? I have so often 
spoken of to advertisers. 


That advertisers of high-class 
goods and service believe in the 
value of “ Puncx ” and its won- 
derful “ Reader - Interest” is 
proved by the fact that its adver- 
tising space, which is strictly 
limited, is often sold out im 
advance for twelve to fifteen 
months. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR ‘ PUNCH.” 


ROYr V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


IO Bow'verie Street, 
London, E.C., Eng. 











a Up With 


he Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


When any one says that 
Washington can be covered 





by the use of 


give him these figures: 


one paper 


Total population of 


Washington and 
suburbs, within 
the 25-mile shop- 
ping radius ...... 546,056 


Number of family 
RE wcKiawnecnns 155,331 
(This takes into account 
the known fact that ap- 
proximately half of the 
Government employees are 
single units. The remain- 
der of the population is 
reckoned at 4.7 persons per 

family.) 


Ask him paper 
shows a circulation within 
the Washington territory 
that even approaches the 
155,000 mark. 


what 


Actual sworn  figures— 
the A. B. C. reports—prove 
that Washington is a two 
paper town and The Times 


is one of the two. 


The Washington Times 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| ducers allowed to have their stuf 














-has charge of 


in wagons at the plant entrances, 
or in the yard, at certain times 
each week, on the stipulation that 
charges must be strictly a com. 
promise between dealers’ buying 
and selling prices, would do a 
land-office business, and employees 
would benefit. 

It is only the employee who 
doesn’t give loyalty—the double. 
crosser—whose so-called “demo- 
cratic” instincts are offended when 
a real Captain of Industry, in the 
best spirit that the name implies, 
assumes such leadership. 

We hear so much said, deroga- 
torily, of “welfare stuff” nowa- 
days, that the impression gets 
around that it is an insult to 
an employee to befriend him. 
An insult for an employer, a 
friendly, prosperous employer, an 
employer sincerely grateful for 
the kind of co-operation his men 
give him, to jump outside that ar- 
bitrary, vicious circle within which 
the deadly—deadly if not ren- 
dered personal and human—en- 
ployer-employee relation fills every 
particle of space, and in a great 
hearty voice, say, “Come on, boys, 
let’s use my  100-horsepower 
brains, and some of my money, 
and solve a few of the twentieth 
century problems which are both- 
ering us—say, the cost of living 
for a starter!” 

Mr. Employer, don’t ever dare 
to speak to a bunch of employees 
in that vein! You'll hurt their 
feelings sure! 

The danger in “welfare stuff” 
doesn’t exist—if it’s real “welfare 
stuff.” We have always had “wel- 
fare stuff” and we always will, be- 
cause it is based on something 
fundamental. Let. us see, as we 
hand it on to the next generation, 
that we have introduced some 
moderr kinks in it. 


Kirtland Account With Scott & 
Scott 

Kirtland Bros. & Co., New York, 
distributors of Davis Guns and Warnet 
Pistols, have begun an advertising cai 
paign. Scott & Scott, Inc., New York 
the account. Copy # 
now being placed in general magazines, 
and will later appear in newspapers. 
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Are you selling waste baskets? 


is decided at the moment when your pros- 

pect receives his first impression. 
If it does not radiate force and personality, it will 
go to the same place to which all mediocre, 
colorless printed literature is predestined—the 
WASTE BASKET. It is merely a question of the 
survival of the fittest. The Direct « Advertising 
produced by this organization gets past the office 
boy to the prospect’s desk and stays there. 


Executives are invited to write for our house organ, “SCOPE” 


‘THE FRANK D. JACOBS CO. 


“‘Salesmanship in Print” 


‘Tiss Fate of your Direct « Advertising 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
277 Broadway Sheridan Building 
Phone: Worth 1272 Ninth and Sansom 
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What Our Allies Are 
Doing and Thinking 


Every week there appears in The Independent, in 
addition to the message from the United States Gov- 
ernment to the American people, a message from the 
Government of one of the following nations: 


Great Britain The Republic of France 
Italy Japan 


Some of these messages—direct to you—are as fol- 
lows: 

“Great Britain’s Recommendations for a League of 
Nations,’ December 13. “A Mandate to Turkey,” 
January 10; and “The Russian Problem,” February 
7, each written by a member of the British Parliament. 


“What the World Needs,” appearing in The Inde- 
pendent of February 14, by M. Deschanel, President 
of France. “The Future Relations Between France 
and the United States,” December 20 and January 
17, by the Hon. Maurice Casenave and the Hon. 
Marcel Knecht, Representatives of the French Gov- 
ernment in this country. 


“Our Common Interest—a Message from the Italian 
Government,” December 27, by Giuseppe de Michelis, 
Royal Commissioner of Emigration; “The Program 
of Italian Reconstruction,’ January 24, by Professor 
Attolico, Commissioner for Financial and Economic 
Affairs. An article by Guglielmo Marconi, the in- 
ventor of wireless telegraphy, will be the third Ital- 
ian Message, published February 21. 


“The Plain Facts on Shantung,” January 3, by Vis- 
count Y. Uchida, Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; “Home Rule in Korea?” by Admiral Saito, 
Governor-General of Korea, January 381. 


the 


Independent 


“The Word of Authority” 
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Calls for the List of 
Slogans 


Amertcan Optica ComPaANy 
SouTHBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 27, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Can you either supply us with copies 
containing the entire set of advertised 
si s, or if impossible to furnish us 


" with the copies, please advise us of the 


dates of the various issues in which 
these slogans appeared. 
American Opticat Company, 
H. K. Parsons. 


HE lists of advertised slogans 

now being published in Print- 
ms’ INK were first printed in the 
issue of June 12, 1919. After 
that date an instalment was pub- 
lished every other week, until 
September 18, when the printers’ 
strike upset the schedule. Since 
then subsequent instalments have 
appeared in the issues of Octo- 
ber 23, November 6, November 27, 
December 18, January 8, 1920, and 
February 5. 

It will interest those who have 
entered their slogans in the 
“Clearing House” to know that 
we have been called upon several 
times to determine the originality 
of certain proposed slogans. No 
doubt this one use of the list will 
be found sufficient reason by 
many for saving the various in- 
stalments. Of course, as in the 
case with most back issues of 
Printers’ INK, the copies listed 
above are out of print. Those 
readers, however, who failed to 
save their copies, but now realize 
the usefulness of having the en- 
tire list, may be comforted by the 
knowledge, that when the list is 
more complete, it will be reprinted 
if the demand for it is found suffi- 
cient to warrant such action.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Had 
Record Year 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx, clothing, 
Chicago, last year had the most pros- 
perous year in their history. 

Net earnings for the fiscal period 
ended November 30, 1919, were $2,- 
200,218, which is equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to over 13 per cent 
on the $15,000,000 common stock, com- 
pared with 9.8 per cent earned in the 
Previous year. Ample sums were set 
aside as reserves, and considerable new 
equipment was bought. 
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What Have the Auto Manu- 
facturers to Say? 


Capita District TyPoTHETAE 
Avpany, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The first subject of the Schoolmas- 
ter’s in the February 5th issue is a 
corker. I, like a good many others 
whom he depicts, have also been an 
interested reader of automobile adver- 
tisements. And I don’t doubt that I 
might have Dougie one long before this 
if the price had been prominently dis- 
played. 

The manufacturers talk about the 
wonderful make of their car, its speed, 
its long life and the hundred and one 
other things that make it a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden, and then forget the 
man of moderate means, who hates to 
go into the agency and ask the re 
only to find out that it is beyond his 
means. 

If there is any psychology in with- 
holding the price of a car in the ad- 
vertisement, I’d like to know what it 
is. I really feel that I would be taught 
a valuable lesson if some automobile 
sales manager would give me this in- 
formation. 

Capita District TyPporHetae, 
Tueo, SEIpEMANN, Secretary. 


Tue CHALLENGE Macuinery ComMPANY 

Granp Haven, Micu., Feb. 10, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The first article under “The Little 
Schoolmaster’s Classroom,” in Printers’ 
Inx of February 5 expresses my feel- 
ings exactly. . 

am in the market for a moderate 
priced car for family use, and even 
attended the Chicago Automobile Show 
to “look ’em over.” 

Being interested, I naturally read the 
ads, but when I look vainly for the 

rice f. o. b. factory and fail to see it 

give * in disgust. 
ave had four cars, but have been 
without one for two years, so am not 
conversant with present prices. 

Had seriously thought of doing ex- 
actly what your friend did—write you. 

A. W. MicHener, 
Advertising Manager. 





And P. I. Returns Greetings 
for Easter 


Tue Frank Crane CoMPany 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
TOWNSVILLE, QUEENSLAND, Nov. 7, 1919. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Hands across the sea. We take this 
opportunity of wishing you and the 
members of your staff the compliments 
of the approaching festive season. 

Frank CRANE. 


E. S. Barnum is Dead 


Evarts S. Barnum, who was at one 
time associate editor of The Railway 
Age, New York, and who recently be- 
came head of the copy department of 
the G. M. Basford Company, New 
York, died at Ridgefield, N. J., on 
February 3. 
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Two 


Opportu- 
nities 


New York Advertising 
Agency. 


SALESMAN 
WRITER 


One who is selling 
or has sold goods 
face to face, but 
has the writing 
bent and wants to 
prove his sales- 
manship in copy. 
Selling tact is 
more important 
than theories about 
advertising and 
phrase - making 
ability. 


SALESWOMAN 
WRITER 


Qualifications same 
as for man _ re- 
quired above. Ev- 
ery aid to develop- 
ment, unrestricted 
future and a good 
business home 
await the right 
woman, 


. Don’t fear to reveal yourself 
in writing. Tell us what 
you want to make of your- 
self. State age, education, 
salary required and give all 
business experience in detail. 


Address H. E., Box 85, care 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Is a Return to Barter 
Coming? 





(Continued from page 12) 


volved in laying up in port a big 
modern steamship while awaiting 
a possible return cargo. The 
present industrial disorganization 
and restricted exporting ability 
of just those countries with whom 
bartering is the most necessary 
and feasible, would also militate 
against such a plan. It is also 
true that if each of the countries 
concerned in compensation trad- 
ing is lacking in ahnost every 
sort of goods, almost anything 
that either may have is more 
likely to be sought for. by the 
other than if one of them is a 
land of plenty, like the United 
States. At the same time, these 
very facts, granting the practical 
impossibility of basing steady 
trade on a completely unstable 
foreign exchange farket, make it 
all the more imperative for ways 
and, means to be devised, if pos- 
sible, to overcome the natural 
disadvantages under which this 
country would operate. 

“There are two distinct fields 
for bartering. The United States 
might exchange machinery or cop- 
per for German chemicals or 
hardware or optical goods, or it 
might take from Germany cotton 
stockings in exchange for raw 
cotton. In other words, goods of 
entirely different classes may 
form the two halves of the trans- 
action, or raw materials may be 
traded in for finished products 
made from such materials. An 
example of the latter that has 
already taken place is the delivery 
by Dutch merchants of leather 
to German manufacturers, and 
the return to Holland of shoes 
made therefrom. On the face ol 
it, this latter type of transaction 
offers greater promise of being 
easily workable than the former. 
Even though frequently impor- 
ters of hose might not be expert 
cotton buyers, or importers of 
electrical machinery necessarily 
cognizant of copper-market con- 
ditions or operations, the difficul- 
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LINDENMEYR 
METROPOLIS BOND 


A New Standard of Excellence 
among Bond Papers Offered at 
an Unusually Moderate Price 





The Skyline of New York 


Metropolis Bond named after the great Metropolis of New York 


A BOND PAPER 


QThat is manufactured of first-class materials throughout by 
masters in the art of paper making 


@That conveys at once to your sense of sight and touch both 
quality and substantiality 


@In which proper relationship between quality and value is 
strictly maintained 


QTo which all processes of printing and lithography may be ap- 
. P . ad 
plied with uniformly good results 


@That will appeal equally to the buyer and consumer 


Specify Metropolis Bond on your next order 
and substantiate the good points we claim 


Metropolis Bond is stocked in White and eight colors 
Samples for trial or dummy purposes sent on request 


Established 1859 ? 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York 


54-56 Clinton St. 16-18 Beekman St. 58-60 Allyn St. 
Newark, N. J. New York Hartford, Conn. 
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SERVICE TO EXPORTERS 


Interested in Latin America 


Trade between this country and Latin America has grown to 
such proportions that it has now become imperative for the 
manufacturer who wishes to successfully promote his foreign 
sales, to attack his Latin American problem with a well- 
thought-out program, such as he would use in approaching 
a similar problem here in the States, Hit-or-miss plans must 
go into the discard. Results alone count. 


For the past fifteen years the organization of 


La Hacienda 


has concentrated and specialized in the field of Latin America. 
With accurate knowledge of markets and conditions, a foreign 
sales service to complete a trade plan in detail, is offered to 
advertisers and in co-operation with agencies. 


Campaigns are planned with special reference to the 
export field. Advertising copy is carefully written, 
and translated. Sales arguments are adapted to the 
Latin mind. Credit reports are supplied. Special 
trade lists are furnished. An Export Trade Bulletin 
issued twice monthly is sent to our advertisers. Trans- 
lation is made of all correspondence. 


La Hacienda 


is an organization through which you can successfully carry 
a complete Importer, Dealer, and consumer campaign into 
Spanish and Portuguese Latin America. 


CIRCULATION in excess of 30,000 copies 
monthly—guaranteed—and growing. 


La Hacienda 


Founded 1905 
Spanish and Portuguese Editions Monthly 


Sm. R. Jones, Business Manager, 
New Sidway Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eastern Office: Western Office: 
H. M. Porter, Advertising Manager, A. Lee Morrison, Manager, 
52 Broadway, New York. Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ME Ff tics in this situation would not be | “When Seconds 
tremendous, particularly in view | Count” 
of the relatively simple and often 
~y standardized character of ‘ raw 
‘ materials, and of the possibility of 
a 












































securing advice on purchases, 
directly or indirectly, from the 
foreign client. 













































“A Czechoslovak or German 
to frm, for instance, that had be- 
1e fore the war bought raw stuff 
mn in this country could even read- 
ily buy it through the same chan- 
2 nels — Php but a . 4 
ig id for by, and consigned to the yy 
st tors of the American firm Cata _ 
which later would a oe “A im- —Quic 
port in return manufactured ar- . 
tiles from the foreign firm in os the ee copy, and 
question. If the latter were, to wast or BS a euen tun oF net, | 
take an extreme case, completely we'll give you a delivery date 
without raw materials, the first that the entire K-L organization 
2. transaction would involve for the will stand back of. Many large } 
n American firm and its bankers the national advertisers and mail 
‘ carrying of the transaction for order houses bank on K-L service. 
some months, but not merely on i 
open account, but under the safe- Kenfield - Leach Company 
guards of documents as well as *‘Chicago’s Leading Printers” 
the character and standing of the 610 Federal Street, Chicago 
foreigners. The latter would J 
naturally have been investigated | —— 
through banking channels before 
— Ps “iy cent they 
would, of course, be keenly in- 
terested in fulfilling their end of Parcel 
the contract and building up the Post I 
best possible reputation, in order a | 
that the all important supplies of Carrier 
raw materials might in the future i 
, be forthcoming, and the equally { 
important market for finished if 
: goods made. After a while, the } 
credit of the foreign concern need | 
be involved much less, since if H 
—? a of — for ex- 
ample, can converted, say, into : } 
— worth S — or Se oan ttt time, paper 
underwear, it is clear that, once 
the manufacture got going, there | | Just drop your catalog or article 
would be a stream of goods flow- into its container, and mail. 
ing westward across the Atlantic | | These Parcel Post Carriers made 
equal in value at least to the from light, medium and heavy 
shipments of cotton eastward. weight boxboard with sure Loc. 
“Transactions of the other type NO WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
—exchanges of entirely different Ask for Samples and Prices 
_ of eo — -. MADE ONLY BY 
e main carried on throug H 
export and import commission Chicago Carton Company 
houses. A harvester manufactur- | | “93 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
==! ing corporation is not likely to be CHICAGO NEW YORK 
me 


in the least interested in Bohemian 
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SOME BABY! 


If you have anything to sell to the drug 
trade, let me introduce tq you this baby— 


Drug Topics. 

Let me show you how you can cover the 
entire drug field completely throygh Drug 
Topics. 


And boy!—talk about reader-interest! 
I'd like to show you some letters that will 
make you sit up and take notice 


Representiny A 


Oral Hygiere 348 Peuples Gas 
Good Hardware Building 

Mall Dog avert Chicago, 1" 
Drug Topice Heretgon 1808 


———Eoo 














Excellent Opportunity for 
High Grade, Aggressive 
Newspaper Advertising 


Salesman 
An established and prom- 
inent seven-day paper in 


the East offers an excep- 
tional opening to a man 
who has made good and can 
sell advertising space. One 
who can measure up to the 
job of an aggressive sales- 
man and become the right- 
hand man of the advertis- 
ing manager will find a 
good place with this news- 
* paper and an unusual oppor- 
tunity to work out a splen- - 
did future. Write at once 
full details of experience, 


education, salary require- 
ments. State how early an 
interview could be ar- 
ranged. 


J. K., Box 82 care of Printers’ Ink 
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pottery, or Czech potters in Amer. 
ican harvesting machinery, [If 
the machinery is sold abroad by 
the company’s own agents or 
subsidiaries, there does not seem 
much of a field. for barter. Where 
goods are sold through commis- 
sion houses, however, there js 
clearly opportunity for set-offs to 
a certain extent if the organiza- 
tion of the concern is such that 
it is equipped to handle imports 
as well as exports. Consideration 
of the banking and other ma- 
chinery need not be dwelt upon 
here, but it is clear that consign- 
ments could be made in both 
directions through American 
banks or their branches or cor- 
respondents abroad and a mini- 
mum of reliance placed on foreign 
banking machinery. Compensa- 
tion trading, it is obvious, will be 
facilitated, further, if co-opera- 
live or other organizations can 
come into being in Europe which 
will be able to buy and sell abroad 
for their members or clients. 
“Certain qualifications or com- 
plications must be recognized in 
addition to those already men- 
tioned. After all, the United 
States last year sold Europe goods 
worth five billion dollars and 
bought from Europe only eight 
hundred millions worth. The 
maximum possible amount of 
compensatory trading last year 
would have been only about one- 
sixth of our exports. True, if 
bartering had been resorted to, the 
volume of our imports might have 
been greater, but the very limited 
productive capacity of Europe 
was the chief restraining factor. 
That capacity is still far from 
normal, though it is steadily grow- 
ing. Furthermore, with our 
manufacturers booked far ahead 
and the time of fulfilling contracts 
more than usually uncertain, 
finished products lend themselves 
far less easily to bartering than 


goods whose delivery can be 
counted on with reasonable as- 
surance. 


“The other side of the picture 
is made up of the industrial diffi- 
culties abroad due to coal short- 
age, transportation troubles, 
strikes, or what not, apart from 
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One Morning 
Against Nineteen 
Evening Papers 


DVERTISERS desiring to 
reach the buying power of 
central Ohio schedule the State 
Journal because of its quality 
circulation. Within a forty-mile : 
radius of Columbus the evening 
field is divided among nineteen 
dailies, while there is but one 
morning paper—The Qhio State 
Journal. Reach the buying power 
through the State Journal—the 
paper without a rival in the 
morning field. 


Che Ohio State Dournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1811 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Foreign Rep. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Colonial Bldg. 
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Shoot ’Em Back 


QOn= of our good friends are 
holding out Automatic Sub- 
scription Cards on PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY. 


We call these cards automatic 
because they go out with a per- 
fectly good one-cent stamp af- 
fixed on the proper spot. 


These cards, when once drop- 
ped in mail boxes or baskets, will 
come home again. 


Why not give yours a chance 
to do its bit? Send it in today, 
if it hasn’t left already. 


In return you will get the 
MONTHLY for one year—and, in 
due course, a bill for $1.00. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 


185 Madison Ave., NewYork City 
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raw material shortage. Finally, 
there is always the question of the 
ability. of our commission-house 
organizations to cope successfully 
with the problems that bartering 
would raise. They can do so 
only with the closest co-operation 
of American banks. Given this 
co-operation, there is a distinct, 
though limited field for bartering 
between this country and Europe. 
It is a field which at least for the 
present should be cultivated 
rather for the retention of exist- 
ing trade connections than for the 
establishment of new ones, until 
the supply of all sorts of goods 
more nearly catches up with the 
demand.” 

The president of a large trust 
company in New Jersey, which 
often finances exporters, bore 
out the statement of the metro- 
politan bank president that the 
man who went into barter should 
be able to command a large quan- 
tity of capital. 

Their views upon this point 
are borne out by the fact that the 
great Dutch financial interests, 
which have always been powerful 
in world trade have decided and 
are now planning international 
exchange of goods in Amsterdam, 
with the object of relieving the 
fecessity for the use of gold, as 
described by the Niewe Courant 
of The Hague. Exchange of goods 
for goods with all countries will 
be instituted through Amsterdam 
as a clearing house. 

The consensus of opinion of best 
authorities available on the sub- 
ject therefore seems to be that 
companies with large financial 
backing can afford to pioneer in 
this rather intricate and new field, 
but that smaller manufacturers 
should use it only for the reten- 
tion of existing trade connections 
until such time as the exchange 
tate is stabilized by Government 
assistance or the sale of foreign 
securities in America. 

If the plan works and we do 
revert to the barter and trade sys- 
tem in place of the one which we 
have known so well since the dark 
ages, it has been asked where ad- 
vertising men and advertising will 
get off. 
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A Timely 
New Book 


Effective 


House Organs 


By Robert E. Ramsay 
Editor ‘“‘Advertising & Selling’’ 


The first practical work on 
House Organs thus far pub- 
lished. The author is widely 
known as one of the leading 
authorities on this subject. He 
is a firm believer in House Or- 
gans and presents some amaz- 
ing evidence of their worth as 
mediums of publicity. 


Every conceivable angle in the 
publishing of a House Organ is 
fully covered in this book. He 
treats of illustrations, engrav- 
ings, type faces, make-up, color 
plates, cover pages. He tells 
how to edit a House Organ and 
how to select an editor. He 
gives invaluable information 
concerning the class of article 
to use in order to arouse the in- 
terest of the reader. He shows 
how to handle all of the details 
of printing, presswork, binding, 
mailing and distribution. 


If you are now using a House 
Organ—if you are contemplat- 
ing using one to put punch, 
pep and new vitality into your 
organization—you_. certainly 
need this great work. 


Some Outstanding Features 
of This Book 
—The General Plan 
—The Policy 
—The Name 
—The Size 
—Frequency of Issue 
Cover Page 
to be Used 






Faces 


to Secure Data 
the Editor 





Rates 
of other subjects. 
illustrations. 


This is An Appleton Book 
$3.50 Net—by mail $3.70 











D. Appleton & Company 
Publishers - New York 
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We’re G i 

ere Urowing 

The December issue of The 
Northwestern Banker showed ap- 
proximately 80 per cent increase 
in volume of advertising over the 
same issue a year agv. 

Every number is running around 
120 pages—proving that our ad- 
vertisers secure results. The old- 
est financial journal west of the 
Mississippi River and the first in 
America te join the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

Staff additions insure like prog- 





ress in 1920. 
THE NORTHWESTERN BANKER 
CLIFFORD DE PUY, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Ensure 
Quick Box 


Deliveries 


By placing orders for set up paper boxes 
now. 


You will Garety avoid being caught in 
the congestion that occurs from April to 
December, and insure yourself deliveries. 


You will also enable us to keep our fac- 
tory running evenly, and so reduce 
overhead costs and consequently sell to 
you at lower prices. 


RUDD 


Paper Box Co., Ltd. 


W, P, BENNETT 
President 


374 Richmond St., West 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Gutzon Borglum, a well-known 
sculptor and perhaps better knowp 
investigator of aircraft factories 
made a speech recently before the 
Advertising Club of New York 
In telling what he thought 
Abraham Lincoln would do at the 
present time in capital and labor 
relations, he incidentally mep- 
tioned the fact that, in his opinion, 
our present system of credit based 
upon the product was all wrong. 
Credit, in his opinion, should be 
based upon what produces the 
article, whether it be an idea or 
There 
are men, he said, well known 
around New York, men of brains 
and skill who couldn’t borrow 
ten cents to-day, and yet their 
ideas are worth thousands of 
dollars. By a personal story | 
can perhaps tell Mr. Borglum 
that the thing he so devoutly 
wishes is under way in one towi 
near New York, and also reassure 
advertising men generally, in case 
we do revert to such a system. 
I had read how J. Ogden Ar- 
mour or some other well-known 
millionaire, instead of buying a 
new suit of clothes at the present 
high prices, had their old suits 
turned. And one evening on my 
way home from the station, I no 
ticed a little sign in a tailor’s win- 
dow that he was an expert on 
turning suits. Next day, bright 
and early, I was there with my 
favorite suit bought in Ireland in 
days of long ago—frayed on the 
outside but full of good material. 
I made up my mind that $20 was 
perhaps a fair sum to spend, and 
when he said $35 over the counter, 
I was sorrowfully wrapping up 
my suit to go out, when a maf 
walked in and asked the tailor 
whether he had his copy ready 
yet. The tailor explained that 
his brother-in-law hadn’t been 
able to write it. At this point I 
interrupted and asked whether I 
couldn’t help—being somewhat im 
terested in copy. It was copy for 
a blotter that the tailor was to 
send out to a list of 4,000 names 
of prospects in town. To make 
a long incident short, inquiry re 
vealed the fact that the mam 
whose name appeared on the front 
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No Substitute 


It is impossible to thoroughly cover, by any other medium, 
the rich territory dominated by the 


Newark Evening News 


It is practically alone in its field, It thoroughly covers the 
great City of Newark; all of northern New Jersey, the 
wealthy communities “along the Lackawanna,” among which 
are, the Oranges, Bloomfield, Glen Ridge, Montclair, Madison, 
Chatham, Summit, Morristown, etc., in all of which it is 
recognized as THE HOME PAPER. 


During 1919, the Newark Evening News published 


14,645,840 Lines 


of paid advertising, which exceeds, as for many 
years past, the total volume of advertising carried 
by ANY of the daily newspapers of New York City. 


LATION FOR THE YEAR 1919 99,300 


State of New Jersey, } ss. 
County of Essex 
CHARLES L. STASSE, being duly sworn, on his oath says 
that he is Circulation Manager of the Newark Evening News, 
and that the foregoing statement of the net daily average cir- 
culation of the Newark Evening’ News for the year Nineteen 
Hundred and Nineteen is in all things correct and true. 
CHARLES L. STASSE. 
Sworn and subscribed | HENRY W. MORRIS 


to before me this 2d day - ‘ ; 
of January, A. D., 1920. J Notary Public. 


This should be conclusive evidence that the astute advertiser seeking to 
cultivate this desirable field recognizes the Newark Evening News as a factor 
to be reckoned with in making his appeal to the people of the metropolitan 
district. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business and Advertising Manager, 
Home Office: 215 and 217 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. FRANK C. TAYLOR. 
General Advertising Representatives, New York Representative, 
Brunswick Bldg, New York. * Brunswick Bldg., 5th Ave. and 26th St 


1308 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago. New York City 
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Twenty-five 
More Salesmen 


Wanted 


We want applications 
from twenty-five more 
experienced food sales- 
men, preferably men who 
have sold breakfast foods, 
who can show us recom- 
mendations from former 
employers and from gro- 
cery jobbers. 


Whole Wheat Nuggets 
will soon be put upon 
the market, and we want 
men of high calibre to sell 
for us. They will have 
a strong and intensive 
advertising campaign be- 
hind them and every op- 
portunity to make big 
jobs for themselves. 

Address your applica- 
tions to our advertising 
agency : 

THE J. A. SNYDER 
COMPANY 


208 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Give complete informa- 
tion in first letter. All 
photos or letters of rec- 
ommendations will be re- 
turned, and all letters will 
-be held strictly confiden- 
tial. 


MIDLAND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FOSTER BLDG. 


Denver Colo. 
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of the store who had been bought 
out by my tailor, was pro-German 
during the war and refused to buy 
Liberty Bonds. The copy, which 
had been given in by the blotter 
man mentioned the same old 
thing: “Pressing neatly done jp 
quick time.” With a pencil and 
yellow paper, I got busy and 
started in my first and only ex. 
perience on barter. In_ other 
words, I wrote a piece of copy for 
him. 

“T bought Blank out. He has 
left town,” it started off. Then 
it went on to say: “In these days 
of high prices, the suit you are 
going to throw away is probably 
better than the one I can sell you 
now. The goods I am able to buy 
aren’t as good as your old suit. 
Let me turn it.” I based my whole 
copy appeal, in other words, on 
the fact that men were more in- 
terested in saving money than in 
making new investments in cloth- 
ing at the present time. When the 
copy was finished I turned it 
over to the tailor. 

After reading it carefully and 
showing it to the blotter sales- 
man, the tailor said to me: 

“Tl just tell you what I’m 
going to do. I’m going to tum 
this suit for you free of charge. 
This stuff you just wrote for me 
is worth a whole lot more than 
$35 to me. I found that when I 
bought out Mr. Blank what I 
paid for good will was really bad 
will. I need to tell my story to 
the people here, and I don’t know 
how I can thank you enough for 
writing it for me.” 

The advertising man, therefore, 
apparently has nothing to worry 
about, if barter does come. In 
the meantime, from all I can find 
out, the small manufacturer had 
better investigate very carefully 
before he goes deeply into barter 
and trade. The Government of 
Holland, on the other hand, ané 
J. P. Morgan & Company, will be 
good pioneers to watch in_ this 
new field. Perhaps the smaller 
manufacturer can learn something 
from these big financial barons, 
who can afford to lose a lot of 
money in experiment if it is nee 
essary, 
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WANT TO HELPr 


WHAT! 


YOUR BUSINESS—AND A 
WORTHY CAUSE 


The New York City Headquarters of the 
Motor Corps of America are to publish on or 
about July 1, 1920, a pocket size booklet which 
will be called a ‘Daily Reminder.” This, it is be- 
lieved, will be of practical everyday value to some 
5,000 influential people to whom it will be sent. 


The Motor Corps of America needs funds to 
carry on their noble “after the war” work of 
transporting little children from remote parts of 
the city to dispensaries for absolutely essential 
treatment for Aftercare of Infantile Paralysis. 


Advertising space is to be sold in the “Daily 
Reminder” on a purely business basis. The space 
on each page devoted to advertisements will 
measure 234 inches wide by 156 inches deep and 
the cost of each space is $30. Recognized adver- 
tising agents are allowed 15 per cent differential 
and 2 per cent ten day cash discount. Further 
details supplied upon application. 


Do you want to help your business and a worthy 
cause? 


Motor Corps of America 


98 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Wanted— The _ continued 
ee: Sess ae 

advertising cam~- 
of Vision 


paign by any of 
the five-and-ten-cent-store organ- 
izations would seem to indicate a 
need for two men of vision—one 
to prepare such a campaign and 
one big enough to buy it for some 
one of the big companies. 

_The real success of the chain 
store rests upon the sound prin- 
ciples of good merchandise in 
wide variety at a fair price. When 
the Woolworth store on Fifth 
Avenue in New York started to 
get the limousine trade in large 
numbers, it may fairly be said that 
the five-and-ten-cent idea proved 
its appeal to all classes. Yet there 
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is a lot the public would like tp 
know about the whole five-and. 
ten-cent-idea. The tales they 
hear from neighbors after a sat. 
isfactory shopping trip some 
times seem too good to be true 
The average intelligence has not 
kept pace with the increase jp 
variety of merchandise—people 
have only a half vision of the ser. 
vice they are missing. 


Moreover when an _ institution 
grows as big as Woolworth 
Kresge, or McCrory, the public 


develops a certain natural curios- 
ity about its activities. It is m- 
fortunately true that when this 
curiosity is not satisfied by a frank 
presentation of the personalities 
and spirit behind the institution, 
it often turns. to distrust. The 
Standard Oil Company, the United 
States Steel Company, the public 
utilities, and various other large 
corporations eventually discovered 
this truth and were never sorry 
they changed their policies. 
Frank explanations and frien¢- 
ly, confidence-building, good-will 
advertising at the curiosity stage, 
are a far more profitable course 
than heated denials by the execu- 
tives when curiosity changes to 
suspicion. There are other angles. 
In the same manner as the buy- 
ing seasons for reed furniture, ice- 
boxes, furs and various other 
articles of merchandise have been 
lengthened by advertising—buying 
habits at the five-and-ten-cent 
chains could be augmented with 
national economic adv antage. The 
history of the moderate-price mer- 
chandise as distributed by the five- 
and-ten-cent stores, their place in 
the national distribution system, 
the personality of the various men 
who built them up, how the class 
and variety of merchandise have 
been greatly increased through 
economies in standardized manw- 
facture and distribution, the value 
of the five-and-ten-cent stores as 
national sampling institutions for 
manufacturers—these and a multi- 
tude of other talks along broad 
institutional lines would be of in- 
terest and profit in a broad gen- 
eral campaign of education. The 
fact that the opening of a new 
store in this field brings out 
crowds of buyers should no more 
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be considered a final argument 
against advertising than having 
their output sold in the case of a 
manufacturing company. 

The place of the five-and-ten- 
cent store in the public mind can 
at this time be forever established 
as a national economic asset. 

Broad institutional advertising 
is the efficient tool for this result. 

The writer of the plan and the 
man who will accept it are doing 
business each in his own field at 
the present time. Who are they? 





The financial ad- 

New Angles \ertising by con- 
in Financial ‘servative banking 
Copy houses and cor- 
porations has 

been taking a new trend lately. 
Instead of the old-fashioned “We 
offer subject to prior sale,” stand- 
offish, highly distant copy, we have 
recently witnessed some rather 
revolutionary changes. Halsey 
Stuart & Co. used illustrations to 
show the property back of the 
security, J. P. Morgan & Co. sold 
the idea. of Belgium’s industrial 
come-back in connection with a 
bond offering, the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston used a 
double-page spread, beautifully 
illustrated, in national mediums, 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. sold 
securities in its own company with 
commercial copy, and most re- 
cently Armour & Co. employed 
teaser copy to dispose of an issue 
of preferred and common stock 
in the Armour Leather Company. 
A teaser advertisement signed by 
J. Ogden Armour appeared re- 
cently in big eity mewspapers, 
which after a brief history of 
Armour & Co. and their reasons 
for segregating the leather proper- 
ties says, “The announcement of 
the offering of preferred and com- 
mon stock of the Armour Leather 
Company will be made in this 
paper to-morrow.” The next day 
the teaser copy was followed by 
the regular type of financial copy 
announcing that subscriptions for 
the stock would be _ received 
through two banks as fiscal agents. 
Teaser copy, illustrations, 
human interest copy—all these in- 
Novations are a large step ahead 
of the days when the banker 
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grudgingly “ran an ad” merely to 
list a bond offering or a street 
address. This profession has been 
able to banish the old bugbear of 
“ethics” in the interest of more 
friendly, human and progressive 
advertising. 

Now that the banker has come 
out of his well guarded retreat 
back of the glass partition to 
shake hands with his customers, 
how much longer will big corpora- 
tions whose policy has been se- 
cretive and who have been too 
“conservative” to take the public 
into their confidence, persist in 
their course which leads invari- 
ably to public suspicion? 





Advertisers Since the Armis- 


tice there has 
Can Help been a marked 


Judge Lamar increase in the 
number of fraudulent enterprises 
in the promotion of which the 
mails are being used. Judge W. 
H. Lamar, solicitor of the Post 
Office Department, has called at- 
tention to this fact. 

For a number of years, with the 
aid of many honest users of 
direct-by-mail advertising, the 
solicitor’s office has been fighting 
the fake advertiser. 

The advertisers who have co- 
operated with Judge Lamar are 
now urgently requesting that the 
work of driving the fraudulent 
advertiser from the mails be ex- 
tended and vigorously prosecuted. 

More work has been heaped 
upon the solicitor’s office. “From 
present indications,” Judge Lamar 
has said, “the fraud work will 
soon double in volume.” 

Though this condition would 
warrant increased financial assis- 
tance from the Government, 
nevertheless there is a possibility 
that pre-war annual appropria- 
tions for the solicitor’s office will 
not even be equalled. 

The question of what the ap- 
propriation should be will soon 
come before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Printers’ INK calls the atten- 
tion of those commendable users 
of direct-by-mail advertising who 
in the past have worked with the 
Solicitor’s office, and of those 
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users who do not wish to see their 
medium abused to an opportunity 
—the opportunity of showing the 
House of Representatives the im- 
portance of providing properly 
for the work of the Office of the 
Solicitor of the Post Office De- 
partment. 





Last week’s is- 

sue of PRINTERS’ 

INK contained an 
article replying to 
recent animadver- 
sions of Joseph Pennell on the 
subject of poster displays and 
general outdoor advertising. One 
phase of Mr. Pennell’s criticisms 
not taken up by the author of this 
article deserves discussion; and 
that is Mr. Pennell’s reference to 
outdoor advertisements as the “mu- 
seums, the galleries of the people, 
the things they see, the things from 
which they form their standards, 
their ideas of art and literature.” 

As we understand it, the bur- 
den of Mr. Pennell’s complaint is 
that many outdoor displays are 
bad art. If he will admit that ad- 
vertising in general is a necessary 
factor in the distribution of goods 
and that painted or printed dis- 
plays play their part in this in- 
dispensable function, then he must 
admit that what is needed is_not 
the suppression of the billboard 
but its elevation from an artistic 
standpoint. Mr. Pennell seems to 
be laboring under the impression 
that Business and Art are mutu- 
ally exclusive and have no com- 
mon meeting ground. Whereas, 
as a matter of fact, Business is in 
a distinctly receptive mood toward 
Art and is anxious for its aid and 
counsel. The business man, what- 
ever his shortcomings in the past, 
now fully recognizes that utility 
and beauty, far from being anti- 
pathetic, are natural partners and 
should go hand in hand. The 
modern manufacturer endeavors 
to turn out articles that are not 
only practical but that are also 
pleasing to the eye. There is a 
constant improvement in our arch- 
itecture, in our furniture, in the 
interior of our homes, in the cut 
and design of our articles of dress. 
An apt comparison is made by 


Outdoor Dis- 
plays as Art 
Galleries 
some of the 
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E. Allen Frost, coansel for the 


Poster Advertising Association, 
when in a letter to Printers’ Ing 
he says: 

“The difference between a 


kitchen chair and a Chippendale 
chair is a matter not of material 
but of art. The difference be. 
tween an ugly advertisement and 
a splendid poster picture is nota 
matter of materials but of art ap- 
plied with intelligence and human 
understanding to a problem of 
merchandising. 

“Advertisers desire the assist- 
ance of sane and efficient artists in 
the formulation and expression of 
their message to the public. There 
art can serve industry ... Art 
can make clear the deeper mean- 
ings of life through the universal 
appeal of posters just in propor- 
tion as the sincere devotees of art 
are willing to enrich the poster 
with their knowledge and skill.” 

Surely, after such an open ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that the 
outdoor advertising industry is re- 
ceptive to all sound ideas and sug- 
gestions, there can be no adequate 
reason for Mr. Pennell to devote 
his energies solely to destructive 
criticism. If he manifests an un- 
willingness to respond to such an 
invitation, he lays himself open to 
the charge that he prefers the role 
of a mere iconoclast to that of an 
upbuilder. 





Montgomery Ward Profits De- 
crease; Sales Increase 


The annual report of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago. for the year end- 
ed December 31, 1919. shows a net 
profit, after federal taxes, of $4,194,170, 
compared with $4,390,181 in the preced- 
ing year. Sales for the year amounted 
to $99.336.053, compared with $76,164. 
848 in 1918. Net profits for 1919. after 
expenses and depreciation, were $5,094, 
170, compared with $6,390,181 in the 
preceding year, and federal taxes totaled 
$990,000 in 1919, compared with $2, 
000,000 in 1918. 





New Cigarette Account With 
Foley Agency 
Advertisements of a new cigarette. 
ee manufactured by the Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company, New York, 
is appearing in newspapers throughout 
the country. The account is in the 
hands of the Richard A. Foley Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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=| DISTINGUISHED 
ARTISTS 


are the only guarantee of distinguished art. 
The Charles Everett Johnson staff includes 
many such artists, men who are internation- 
ally known as representing the very highest 
achievements in American art. Such names 
asC. Allan Gilbert, Will Foster, McClelland 
Barclay, Harry L. Timmins, R. F. James, 
Arthur Henderson, Frank Snapp, Andrew 
Loomis, Maurice Logan,and,in typography 
Everett R. Currier,area guarantee of all the 
distinction that art can lend to advertising. 
These men are not merely lending their 
great names to us. They are actually here 
in our studios every day contributing great 


art to our clients. 


CHARLES 
EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


Design Illustrations Typography 
State-Lake Building: Chicago 
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Captains of cAgriculture 


LC STOCK is essential to a per- 
manent agriculture, for without 
stock the maintenance of soil 
fertility is not economically possible. 


@ Exclusive grain farming depletes soil 
fertility. The live stock farmer conserves 
it by converting the major portion of his 
grain into live stock. Because of its relation 
to the maintenance of soil fertility, live 
stock farming makes for permanency of resi- 
dence. This means ownership of the land. 
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q As a result, live stock farms are conspic- 
uous for their improvements, modern build- 
ings, up-to-date equipment, good live stock 
and superior crops. 


q The live stock farmer is invariably a leader 
in his community. We find hima holder of 
interests in local enterprises. He is frequent- 
ly an official of the bank. He was the first 
man in his community to own an automo- 
bile; the first to build a silo; the first to 
install an electric lighting plant and a 
pioneer in the use of new implements. 


@ He isa business man and a man of big busi- 
ness. His is by farthe largest and most import- 
ant single producing industry of the nation. 


@ When you tell your story to the live stock 
producers of the Corn Belt you are address- 
ing the wealthiest, the most progressive class 
of farmers in America. The direct, effective 
way to reach them is through the mediums 
they depend upon for the vital information 
necessary to the successful conduct of their 
business. 
Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, Il. 
Daily Drovers Tele . Kansas City, Mo. 


Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Om Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter, E. St. Louis, Il. 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
&% Exchange Ave., Chicago W. &. Hutchinson, Adv. Mer. 
Eastern Advertising Office: 
PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
803 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Copy 
Writer 


F you are a thoroughly 
] experienced and compe- 

tent advertising copy 
writer, male, living in or 
near New York, ambitious 
to work in a live organiza- 
tion, fond of practical men, 
know guns, fishing tackle, 
carpenter’s and mechanic’s 
tools and make use of them 
regularly in your recreation, 
we have a place to fill which 
we would like to discuss with 
you. Write giving full in- 
formation, and depend upon 
us to respect your confidence. 
Address “T. M.,” Box 84, 
care of PRINTERS’ INK. 





Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


By one of the largest and 
best known manufacturing 
concerns in its field. 


We want a man with initi- 
ative, one who knows some- 
thing of selling and manu- 
facturing methods and is 
capable of getting out a 
house organ. 


Good salary and oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 


Write us a letter stating 
your experience and qualifi- 
cations. 


Address M. C., Box 83, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 








H. B. Endicott, 
Manufacturer and Labor 
Expert, Dies 





_—. B. ENDICOTT, pregi- 
dent of Endicott, Johnson and 
Workers, Inc., said to be the 
largest manufacturers of shoes in 
the world, died in Boston on Feb. 
ruary 12. Mr. Endicott was 
widely known for his liberal and 
progressive policy toward his fel- 
low workers. During the thirty 
years of its development from a 
factory employing 200 people to 
one of 13,000, there has never 
been a strike. Johnson City and 
Endicott are tWo cities with a 
combined population of 25,00), 
almost all of whom exist because 
of the 13,000 people employed by 
the shoe plants. The keynote of 
this highly successful policy is 
based on the belief that the human 
relationships of the smaller plant, 
where almost every man knew 
“the boss,” and believed in him, 
could be maintained as the busi- 
ness grew if the employer tried 
to keep up that relationship. 

During the war, Mr. Endicott 
acted as official arbitrator in more 
than 100 labor disputes. While 
his was an “open shop,” in the 
truest sense of the word, his 
broadmindedness and fairness are 
shown by the fact that his word 
was taken as final by employers 
and labor unions. He was later 
appointed by President Wilson as 
one of the fifteen representatives 
of the public in the National 
Labor Conference at Washington 
last October, where he wrote an 
addendum to the resolution con- 
cerning labor unions. 

He afterwards stated that the 
make-up of fhe three grou 
united prevented the possibility of 
arriving at agreement, and caused 
much discussion by putting most 
of the blame for. the final failure 
on the shoulders of men in the 
manufacturers’ group. 

In a telegram to Mrs. Endicott, 
President Wilson said: 

“Mr. Endicott’s disinterested 
and public spirited service »has 
made the country his debtor. His 
loss is a real one.” 
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THIS LITTLE TALK ABOUT THE 
UP-TO-DATE USE OF MOVING 
PICTURES IS ALSO A WANT-AD 
INTENDED FOR THE EYES OF 
BIG EXECUTIVES. 


I have become convinced that big business men know very ; 
little about moving pictures and the place of moving 
pictures in the business world today. They should 
know a great deal about moving pictures, because mov- 
ing pictures are fast becoming an important factor in : 
the business world. 







































What I want big business men to know is this— 

1. Today moving pictures are being successfully used by big con- 
cerns to get general publicity. 

2. Today sales are being made by movies. 

3. Today moving pictures loom up as the biggest undeveloped pos- 
sibility in the advertising field. 

4. Today a few progressive manufacturers are using the moving 
picture to increase factory efficiency. 

5. Today health and safety are being promoted in industry by 
moving pictures. 


Moving pictures have already proved the ‘value of their application to 
welfare work, publicity, advertising, sales promotion, and factory 
efficiency. They are in their infancy as far as their use by the 
business man is concerned. They open a new avenue of approach 
to the customer. They vitalize the contact between employer and 
employee and form the nearest approach to the old personal con- 
tact which is swept away by the expansion of a business. 


Yet,— 
Moving pictures are the trickiest medium placed at your disposal, 
What not to do in movies is more important than what to do. 


The man who decides to experiment in the preparation and use 
of film must be ready to waste thousands of dollars, 


Which brings me to the point of this ad. I have been with The 
National Cash Register Company for seventeen years. Much of 
that time I have worked under the close personal observation and 
direction of John H. Patterson. I have a thorough working knowl- 
edge of welfare work, lectures, publicity, slides, all types of pro- 
jection apparatus, the planning and making of- moving pictures, 
film distribution, both paid and free, industrial moving pictures 
for use within a plant, and advertising by film. 


I have left the N. C. R. for a very good reason, I want to talk to 
business men who want a man who can keep them abreast of the 
times in .the work in which I have specialized. 


P. O. Warren, 
253 Chestnut St., 
Dayton, Ohio 














The Little 


As a piece of copy written to 
<-\ appeal to a definite audience, 
and also as a suggestion to those 
advertising men who edit employ- 
ees’ magazines, the Schoolmas- 
ter passes the following along to 
the class. It appeared in a list 
of union-labor papers and makes 
rather refreshing reading in these 
days when men are being urged 
to gallop -into Utopia on the will- 
ing backs of professional purvey- 
ors of industrial and political sal- 
vation. 
* * * 

“What is wanted to-day, and 
what the vast majority of people 
seek, is steady, constructive im- 
provement of our civilization. 
They understand that we have the 
machinery with which to make 
changes and improvements. They 
understand, too, that if the whole 
thing is smashed then it will be a 
case of building all over again, 
from the jungle up, which is some- 
thing frightful to contemplate. 
The mad March hares of the hu- 
man race who to-day want speedy 
destruction of society as it is in 
order that they may make for us 
a land of palaces and luxury, 
have simply forgotten facts. There 
is a man who stands all day at 
the gate of a certain institution 
picking money out of the air. 
The money looks good to him 
and he is rich every night. Gold 
lies in a glittering pile at his feet. 
But nobody else can see his gold. 
Nobody will sell him anything for 
his wealth. He is crazy. He im- 
agines his gold. The fact that 
there is no gold is no bother to 
him at all. But others have to 
feed him and clothe him and keep 
him from freezing to death. 

“A lot of persons to-day are 
picking ideas for social salvation 
out of the air and piling them in 
rich heaps about their feet. They 
wonder why it is that the world 
doesn’t take all their wealth of 
wisdom and use it. The reason 


is that the world, which, after all 
these years has become a wise old 
bird, looks and sees that there is 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


nothing there. The world looks 
at the sign over the front door 
of the institution where these 
prodigal and prolific persons abide 
—the world looks and goes on 
about its business of being prac- 
tical and plodding and _ getting 
along toward to-morrow and the 
day after.” 
* * 

The sale of the cream separa- 
tor had been made, the agent had 
driven out to the pretty farm un- 
der the great elm trees, and the 
women folks were already gath- 
ered around the machine, in a tidy 
kitchen, admiring it. 

Salesman and farmer walked 
to the front gate together, and 
upon reaching his car the former 
drew out a neat metal sign. It 
bore this legend: 


“A De Laval Cream 
used here.” 


Separator 


The salesman handed it to the 


farmer, 

“Any objection to my putting 
that up on the gate-post, facing 
the road?” he asked. 

The farmer hesitated. 

“Then I'd be advertising you 
and your business,” said the farm- 
er, with some reiuctance, as if he 
thought something was being put 
over on him. But he glanced at 
the sign a second time and ran 
his fingers rather admiringly over 
its glistening polished surface. It 
was an attractive sign. 

“Suppose you look at it in an- 
other way,” responded the sales- 
man, “it’s not every farm that is 
progressive enough to use a cream 
separator of the latest pattern. 
On many farms the methods are 
slovenly, unsanitary and out of 
date. Milk and butter are a busi- 
ness proposition with you. Isn't 
it wise to let everybody who 
passes know that you are pro- 
gressive, that your equipment is 
up to the minute and that you 
have the best cream separator 
made? Is it not fair to assume 
that this sign will do you a great 
deal of good? It is merely a 
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185 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Rotary Motto— 


He Profits Most Who Serves Best—SERVICE Above Self” 


is the foundation upon which Rotary is builded. An institution 
built upon such a foundation will endure and push ever forward 
patil it shall become a mighty force for good thruout the world. 





{ The 50,000 men who live by this motto are big men and leaders 
in their respective communities—they are safe men to do business 
with. They will give respectful attention to your appeal thru 
the advertising pages of their magazine 


The Magazine of Service 
Publisht Monthly by the Internatiénal Association of Rotary Clubs 


Eastern Representative CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Weits W. CONSTANTINE Frank R. Jenn 
oy 1fth St., New York owe 5 Siete 910 So. Michigan are. “Chicago 


THOs. NSON 
6 So. Charlotte i * Edinburgh, Scotland 
fubseription price: $1.50 in U. 8S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











You Can Catch the 


March Issue 


Final forms for the March issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY will be closed on February 25th. 


You can get your advertisement in that issue by 
reserving space immediately, and by sending your 
copy so it will reach us by the above date. 


No proofs can be shown on copy received later 
than February 21st. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 






























LOS ANGELES 
Evening Herald 


Carries a greater volume 
of advertising than any 
daily on the Pacific coast 
DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
123,305 
Charter Member A. B.C. 











‘Le Nouvelliste 


of Lyons 
The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 





Printing Plant 


Wanted :: :: 
A responsible publisher 


will buy or lease a print- 
ing plant with about four 
large cylinder presses, two 
or three linotypes and 
auxiliary equipment. Must 
be in good condition and 
in or within one-half hour’s 
ride of New York City. A 
larger plant with a going 
business might be consid- 
ered. Write complete de- 
scription, price and terms. 


Philip Ritter Co. In. 


World Bldg., New York City 








ED. HAUBRICH 


: +. 
designs booklets 
o 


neverythino 


for advertisers and printers 


lO W. 34 ST. NEW YORK 
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statement to the public, you 
neighbors and to people who by 
milk and cream of you that yoy 
are a live dairyman. That’s 
we make the signs. It isn’t he 
cause we want to turn you into ap 
advertisement. We _ know the 
placard is. good business — for 
you.” 

The farmer nodded. 

And the sign went up in a cop 
spicuous place on the gate-pos, 
All De Laval agents are supplied 
with these metal fence-signs ang 
the proportion of De Laval user 
who consent to using the placard 
is large. In the meanwhile, of 
course, it is an excellent adver. 
tisement for the manufacturer, 

The Domestic Engineering Com. 
pany distributes a similar sign on 
metal, handsomely gotten wp. 
Those who ride may read, that 
,this farm is equipped with a 

Delco-Light plant and the farm- 
ers are proud of it. They. want 
everybody to know that they are 
modern in their methods. 

. * * 


One of the Schoolmaster's 
friends interested in export trade 
warns him to beware of the trans- 
lator of advertisements in the for- 
eign languages, and asks him to 
pass-on the warning. 

The danger of having copy 
translated by a man who merely 
knows the language academically 
is one of the surest paths to dis 
aster, according to the friend, who 
was none other than James F 
Bresnahan, vice-president of the 
American Chicle Company. A 
harness and wagon manufacturer, 
known to Mr. Bresnahan, was de 
sirous of getting in the export 
field, and decided to have his cat 
alogue translated into Spanish. 

On the first page occurred the 
price for half horse harness, 
which was written by the expeft 
in Spanish, “Arneces para medio 
caballo,” which, when translated, 
means “Harness for half a horse” 

But this wasn’t all. On th 
next page there was given the it 
lustration of a one-horse — 
and the.text in English read, “ 
horse buggy; $°°. .” The Span 
ish expert translated it into 





}“Chinchoso.” para’. una “persotia” 
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The man in South America who 
nads this particular caption will 
jardly be impressed enough to 
ign his check for the proper 
mount and send for the article 
aivertised, because in his own 

age, the translation is: 

‘Bed-bugs for one.” 

The Schoolmaster does not like 
to hear only the mistakes in ex- 
jert advertising, and hopes from 
time to time to tell of his friends 
whose experts’ work has been 
done successfully in adapting sales 
methods to the minds of the buy- 
es in foreign places. In the 
meantime, he will pass on Mr. 
Bresnahan’s letter for a warning 
to the man who hires an expert 
without knowing what he is an 
expert in. 

* . 

Wallace Meyer, secretary of the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Co., gave 
a definition of advertising that 
might -well be described as “Ad- 
vertising—Its Breadth and Depth” 
ata meeting of the Wisconsin 
Advertising Club. Here is Mr. 
Meyer’s definition: 

“Advertising is. a business—a 
business in, which common sense, 
honesty and fair play invariably 
win, President Wilson has called 
ita profession. Some people still 
speak of it as a game—but it is a 
game only in the sense that it is 
so interesting you make play of 
your work—it is a vocation with as 
much fascination as an avocation. 
It is a science—not an exact 
science such as geometry because 
it deals in human nature. But its 
tules are rapidly becoming clari- 
fed. Its qualities and quantities 
are becoming better understood 
each day. It is as broad as the 
law—as deep as engineering—as 
practical as accounting—as appeal- 
ing as music, art, or literature. 
And in getting ready to help plan 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS ©O., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON Co. 


Sales Promotion Literature 





Planning —Copy and Art—Printing—Mailing 
Booklets —Circulars—Catalogs—House Organs 
122 WEST POLK STREET 
Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 














When you advertise 

IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 
tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dea'er copy in the 


RETAIL efaists LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














House Organ Contributions 


Live special articles, anecdotal and epigrammatic 
matter supplied at a moderate charge. Send 
sample copies of your Houee Organ and Sales Bul- 
letin and I'll submit sample copy of specially pre- 
pared matter. No obligation. 

John J. Lutge , 
263 Ninth Ave. New YorkjCity 














ARTISTS WANTED 








NMiail Order 
ADVERTISING 


Suppose you could increase your re- 
ceipts 33% to 100% with little or no 
increase in your advertising expendi- 
ture. This has been done by Scott & 
t, Inc., for others. The only magic 
through - 
Write, 


Scot 

is that which comes 
ence, alertness, resourcefulness. 
or call. 220 West 42d Street, 


York City. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 


Bryant 5907. 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a nationa) distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field, 

Agency business ee 


BEN. P. BRANHAM, Edi 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chinese 


Hide and Leather 


profitable for advertising Motor 
Trucks, Motors. Transmission Ma- 
chinery, Factory and Boiler Room 
Equipment. 

Member A. B. C. 


136 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

















America’s 2,000 GAS COMPANIES 


These big, active, prosperous public util- 
ity concerns—many having also —~ 
departments—are correctly covered 


THE GAS RECORD 
Gent monthly) 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
. Jasperson, Editor. Walter V. Turner, 
Herbort raffis, Adv. Mgr.T echnical Editor. 
Member of the A. B. C. and of the 
Associated Business Papers. 











Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 
mat Weekly markets an 
~ : largest circulation in 
lumber field; distinctive f 
ure “Realm of the Retailer’ written 
from the field. Adv. rates on request, 











WESTERN APVERTISING the monthly 
magazine of ideas. information, inspyation 
Telis business men what they want to know 
about Advertising Keeps you posted 
on Western conditions A necessity 
for progressive men $200 « year 












OSTAGE 


She 25c monthly magazine that 


ers, Office S: Saving 
raat me Prey pen: 
POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., N. Y. 





national advertising campaigns 
remember that common sense, a 
good education and knowledge of 
your fellow men are the principle 
requirements.” 

* & 

The Mallory Hat Company of 
Danbury, Conn., is doing a rather 
unusual thing in its national ad- 
vertising. A full quarter of the 
space in a forthcoming advertise. 
ment is given up to a reprint of an 
advertisement by one of its retail 
distributors. The keynote of the 
national advertising is to beware 
of cheap hats. And the retail ad- 
vertising ties up very nicely with 
it by giving an historical resume 
of hat manufacture. 

Adriaen Van der Donck, who 
traded at Fort Orange from 1641 
to 1648, is quoted in his -descrip- 
tion of beaver fur, with which 
the old hats were felted in a crude 
way. 

The days when a man rented 
his hat, paying two pounds six 
shillings per annum for the use 
of it, in the days of Queen Anne, 
are also commented upon; and the 
fact is brought out that the rib- 
bon band on the hats we wear to- 
day is of ancient lineage, dating 
back as far as 3500 B. C. The 
small baw inside our hats also 
we are told in the retailer’s inter- 
esting advertising, hails from the 
days when hunting hats were 
greatly worn, and the feather in- 
side band terminating in-a bow 
served as a buffet for fallen horse- 
men, some writers of those days 
even claiming that the small de- 
vice saved many a life. Fash- 
ions persist, says the advertise- 
ment, even after the need which 
cause their creation has gone, $0 
that men ‘still find in their hats 
to-day a small bow on the inside 
band. 

The plan of the Mallory Hat 











FOR MORE MAIL ORDERS 
COMB YOUR TERRITORY 
with the New ‘‘Master’ Mail Order 

Device. It will treble your 

age of returns per thousand mailed) 
For subscriptions, renewals, Pia, 

a wonder. Write for live sample. | 


J. PALLEN & ©O., Columbus, 
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(ompany in tying up its nationai 
dvertising with the copy of one 
fits retailers, seems to offer 
may interesting possibilities. It 
igs often been said that the re- 
uiler, who shakes hands with the 
astomers over the counter, can 
“i the advertising department of 
te big manufacturer many in- 
resting close-up points about his 
soduct, which do not often get 
nthe copy. Mallory gets the ad- 
antage of some particularly 
god copy, and the good will of 
me of the large retail distribu- 
ors by running the retailer’s ad- 
vertising in connection with his 
own, 






















J. F. Krakauer Joins Eclipse 
Light Company 


J. F. Krakauer, formerly manager of 
the f@reign department of the Iron Age 
atalogue of American exports, New 
York, has become advertising manager 
of the Eclipse Light Company, lighting 
fxttres and electric and gas supplies, 
New York. 








10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 


Extra good grade bond paper. Highest qual. 

i Dust proof packages. A 100 
PER CENT SAVING AND BETTER 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 


Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. 
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OIL ADVERTISING 
Send for sample copy and rate card of 


PETROLEUM AGE 


i blication of an i where 
Representative outs lication of an - 
speedily and richly repays cultivation. 


PETROLEUM AGE (Monthly) 
20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 51 East 42nd Street, New York 


MILL SUPPLIES 

A Profitable A. B. C, Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 

MILL SUPPLIES, 
537 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


Office Pppliances 


The one journal which covers 
the field of office equipment 


More than 315 manufacturers making use of 
every issue, Send 25 cents for sample cupy. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New York Adv. Office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


Concrete 
New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
—covers the construction ur adver- 
tisement will be in good company in our 
pages! . 

aia 3s 























Shaw Publishing Company 











national distribution campaign 
on a toilet preparation wants 
to make a change. Has a rec- 
ord of big results. Will work 
only on a sales percentage basis 
for a manufacturer whose pro- 
duction can keep pace with 
orders. W. C., Box 86, care 
Printers’ Ink. 






























= AVA LADO a 
business conditions with these convenient pocket 
data sheets. Ask for the bulletin and literature— 
sent free. THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 

403. Meridien Lite Bids,, lodionapelis, U. 8. A. 








GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 


Chief clerk or office manager, of experi- 
ence and capability. Opportunity ad- 
vancement with progressive New York 


Box 553, 








agency. Give full particulars. 
Printers’ Ink. 
Important educational inst tution has 


permanent position for high-class sales- 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 





confidential. Address 607 Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTFD 
— 


an 
PUBLICITY MAN 
for large music contractor and amuse- 
ment bureau. Salary, $100 a week to 
start. Maver Davis Music, Yarborough 
Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 


Stenographers and typists wanted, ex- 
perienced in publishing business. Ad- 
vertising, editorial or circulation depart- 
ments. Register free of charge with 
Employment Registration. Bureau of 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, 200 
Fifth Avenue. Write full particulars, 
age, experience, salary wanted, etc. 


WANTED—An ambitious young man 
between 28 and 35 with advertising ex- 
perience, retail hardware experience and 
at least high school education, capable 
of writing copy, planning window dis- 
plays, familiar with modern retail hard- 
ware merchandising methods. Write 
full particulars in first letter, giving 
education, experience, references, salary 
required. Good position for right man. 
Box 540, Printers’ Ink. 











Artists Wanted 


Large New York City agency needs a 
figure man, and a retoucher. Both these 
men will be comparatively young, with 
ability and a realization that there is 
still plenty for them to learn. Box 568, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





7. . 
Assistant for Advertiser 
. om 

Near Philadelphia 
National advertiser has splendid 
opportunity for young man who 
would eventually become advertis- 
ing manager. At present to handle 
inquiries, assist on booklets, etc. 
Write, giving full particulars, sal- 
ary expected. 


Box 551, Printers’ Ink 





Wanted experienced advertising solic. 
tor. One who has been connected with 
southern or southwestern daily pre 
ferred. Apply, giving full details as 
experience, references, salary, etc. David 
Schein, Advertising Manager, Beaumont 
Enterprise, Beaumont, Texas. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR—Have you 
helped build a successful house organ 
and now feel need of a bigger oppor. 
tunity? If so, and you have the proper 
conception of factory, sales and adver. 
tising relationships, a position and & 
cellent future with large manufacturing 
company is available. Give house o 
experience and salary desired. 
577, Printers’ Ink. 


Seasoned- copy and lay-out man, with 
manufacturing or agency experience— 
young enough to be ambitious—ol 
enough to exercise sound selling sense, 
wanted by energetic, fast-gragving 
agency located in live Southern city, 
Excellent opportunity for right man to 
establish himself in position with a big 
future. Send full particulars, age, ex 
perience, salary and specimens of re 
cent work. Geo. W. Ford Company, At 
lanta, Ga. 











Rate Man and 
Office Manager 


Wanted by a Philadelphia advertising 
agency working only on national a 
counts. An exceptional opportunity for 
the man who can qualify for the pos- 
tion. It calls for expert knowledge of 
newspapers, magazines and trade publ- 
cations and their rates—as they stand 
today. Also for experience and proved 
ability in the management of office details 
in a national advertising agency. In ap 
plying make your letter complete enough 
in information to warrant appointment 
for interview. Box 547, Printers’ Ink 





Agency Representatives 


A New York advertising agency devel 
oping its business rapidly, yet conserve 
tively, and being particularly equipped 
for certain lines, wishes to arrangt 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and $t 
Louis representation with a man in eath 
of these cities who is now conducting a 
service bureau. It is desired to ded 
only with one having capability to pro 
duce advertising and who has a fair sek 
ing abijity. The agency will handle the 
accounts, giving special aid in 

tion, distribution, etc. Satisfactory at 
rangements will be made leading to per 
manency. Office can be provided if de 
sired. Give full iculars, including 
references, Box 552, Printers’ Ink, 
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Advertising Representation Wanted 


for Chicago’ territory, also Boston; ex- 
ellent proposition. Hardware News, 
1315, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


coPpy ae . 
opportunity to locate with the strong- 
toe in the great Southwest, where 
advertising is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Buperiancod, all-around agency 
copy man wanted at once. Send sam- 
ples and full details, stating salary re- 

quired. Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 


Two Al Solicitors 


who control one or more National ac- 
counts, can make advantageous connec- 
tions with a big-and-growing New York 
City Agency. Box 567, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST AND 
LAYOUT MAN 


Wanted by Advertising Agency. 
Must have thorough knowledge of book- 
let work, type, borders, cuts, etc. Ad- 
dress in confidence, giving all details, 
H., 600, Tribune Bldg., New York. 














A wide-awake, alert assistant to pub- 
licity man who can handle executive de- 
tails, furnish inspirational letters to 
salesmen and handle drug and medical 
copy for a manufacturing pharmaceuti- 
cal establishment will find an opening 
for a really bright man by answering 
this advertisement. All answers will be 
considered strictly confidential. In re- 
plying please give full information as 
to education, qualifications, age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. Address Box 
573, Printers’ Ink. 


MEN OF UNUSUAL ABILITY 


Are you aware that many, many oppor- 
tunities of just the type you desire are 
to be had, but that you cannot, for cer- 
tain and material reasons, negotiate for 
them without jeopardizing your present 
connection ? 
I personally conduct confidential nego- 
tiations for clients in such a way as to 
insure maximum salary and congenial 
environment. I welcome the “difficult 
and unusual” case. 

PAUL ZERRAHN, 
42 West 39th Street, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENT 
MAKE UP MAN 


For large technical weekly publica- 
tion. One who has actually made up 
a large weekly and handled cuts, 
copy and correspondence. Don’t 
want man with monthly or semi- 
monthly make-up experience unless 
very large paper. Salary $35 to 
start, $40 in three months. State 
¢, religion and education. Box 
575, Printers’ Ink. 
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. . 
Commercial Artist 

The advertising department of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company has a 

sition open for a commercial artist. 

e must be a good figure man and also 
experienced in general design, pen and 
ink, and wash. Will arrange for a per- 
sonal interview in New York, Chicago 
or Dayton. Send letter telling experi- 
ence, qualifications, etc., to the Employ- 
ment Department, The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Wanted: Assistant Sales Manager 


Must be between 28 and 35 and have 
had sales experience. 

It is most essential that he should have 
had experience in supervising salesmen. 

Excellent opportunity for an ambitious 
young man a real executive ability with 
a progressive manufacturer selling a na- 
tionally advertised product to Dry Goods 
Trade. . 

Applicants must give full business ex- 
perience, and all essential information. 

MR, Box 561, Printers’- Ink. 








MAIL ORDER ASSISTANT MAN- 
AGER. AROUND 30 YEARS. ONE 
WHO UNDERSTANDS AND HAS 
HAD THOROUGH EXPERIENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL OF THE MAIL OR- 

E OR A JEWELRY 
CONCERN, BUT IT IS NOT ESSEN- 
TIAL THAT HE HAD JEWELRY EXx- 
PERIENCE. STATE AGE, SALARY 
EXPECTED AND EXPERIENCE. 
PERMANENT POSITION. EXCEL- 
LENT CHANCES FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT. BOX 574, PRINTERS’ INK. 





SALES EXECUTIVE 


The Chicago branch of a large and suc- 
cessful corporation, manufacturing a na- 
tionally advertised product and operat- 
ing throughout the world, seeks two 
or more broad-visioned young men who 
have had experience in sales manage- 
ment and general executive work. 

Through the careful selection of men, 
and the adoption of sound, aggressive 
policies, we have developed a strong and 
unusually successful selling organization. 

If you are ambitious for a larger 
opportunity; if you are enthusiastic, 
aggressive, resourceful, and capable of 
exeraising plenty of initiative, tempered 
with good judgment; if you are a tact- 
ful leader of men, and can analyze and 
direct their efforts, we invite your ap- 
plication. 

Familiarity with automobile or acces- 
sory fields desirable, but not essential. 

Please give past experience in detail, 
age, nationality, education, and initial 
salary desired. Typewritten letters ap- 
preciated. 

All correspondence strictly confidential. 

If your qualifications appear to fit you 
for our requirements, an appointment 
will be made for interview. Box 569, 
Printers’ Ink, 
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Unique magazine reaching the general 
public wants representation by individ- 
uals or agencies that are in a position to 
solicit national advertising on a liberal 
commission basis. Box 557, P. I. 





AGENCY OFFICE MANAGER 
Opportunity for the right man to be- 
come office manager of live new agency. 
Experience essential plus capability to 


control intelligently, tactfully, firmly. 
Age 35-50. Give full ha am wed Corre- 
spondence confidential. Box 558, P. I. 





COPY WRITER 


THE MAN WHO WILL RE- 
CEIVE FAVORABLE CON- 
SIDERATION FOR THIS 
POSITION MUST BE POS- 


HUMOR TO GIV 
WORK PEP AND INDIVID- 
UALITY. SALARY WILL 
BE COMMENSURATE WITH 
ABILITY AND YOU CAN 
SELL YOURSELF TO US 
BY THE KIND OF LETTER 
YOU ie vARS YOUR 

LETTE FLECT YOUR 
PERSONALITY. THIS ISA 
WORTH-WHILE JOB WITH 
A WORTH-WHILE ADVER- 
TISING COMPANY. BOX 
562, PRINTERS’ INK. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale: PHOTO-ENGRAVING plant 
with complete PRINTING plant spe- 
cially adapted for process color work, 
nee York. Box 563, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 








First-class printer, 67 miles from N. Y., 
can take on more house-organs, book- 
lets, catalogs. Good work, fair prices, 
prompt delivery. N. Y. ref. Samples 
a Stryker Press, Washington, 





FOR SALE—Foot-power ADDRESSO- 
GRAPH in perfect condition with cabi- 
net for 10,000 names and 10,000 holders 


complete. Can be seen b appointment. 
C. Q. MURPHY, 41 nion Square 
West, New York City. 





FOR SALE 4 manufacturing 
business in Ohio 

producing advertising specialties. Par- 
ties owning stock desire to discentinue 
active work. Plenty of business and a 
eat opportunity. Requires about 
$35-000 cash. Box 550, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety- six Beekman St. 
New York City 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman copy-writer, capable of assis. 

ing advertising manager. Specialty 

and large Eastern department store «. 
rience. Write Box 549, cate of 
rinters’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Young, unmarried, desires » to 
connect permanently with better class 
advertising or art agency. Can show r. 
roductions, lettering and line drawing, 
Box 581, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced 


Copy and Layout Man 


wishes a few accounts for spare hour. 
Box 571, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman, oupestenees corres 
ent, seeks a wider field for her 

to write selling copy; her judgment of 
merchandise; her personalit 

salary. Box 570, Printers’ Token 


ABLE WRITER 


Six years’ newspaper experience. > 
usual technical grasp. Age 26. Wants 
portunity in New York. Box 582, P. af 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
Agency. man, experienced in handling 
national accounts, seeks larger oppor- 
tunity. Experienced copy writer and 
visualizer. - Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager position wanted. 
Earnest, hard young worker. Five year 
assistant manager. Capable —_ = 
inal, folders, copy, layout. 
promotion manager. Box son 


CHICAGO PUBLISHER 


who needs experienced editorial 
writer and make-up man, write Box 
555, care 833 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


ON PART TIME 
Man experienced in newspaper, 
zine, trade paper and direct mail = 
tising with big N. Y. firms open 4 
time as advertising counsel and writer. 
Reasonable rates. Box 541, P. = 


Young man, 24, desires position witha 
reliable New York growing me 
department or a concern where, 1 
work, there will be an assured future. 
Commercial art student; one year’s at: 
vertising experience. Box 564, P. I. 


Makings 

I want to write ads. Now earn $3,600. 
Will take less from firm needing mak- 
ings of real copy-writer. Have sold— 
drugs, paint. My letters pull. Univer 
sities, Columbia, A. E. (infantry). 
Don’t know it all. Will work overtime 
because it’s play. New York, Box 54% 
Printers’ Ink. 


. 

Advertising Manager 
wishes to make connection with progres 
sive daily, where there is opportunity 
for expansion. 

Has had wide experience. 

Specialized in classified. 

A real producer; can show remarkable 
record in New York metropolitan field. 
Has made largest classified gain ever tf 
corded by a New York newspaper. 
ices available immediately. Box 544, P. i 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER desires 

ition. Twelve years’ newspaper ex- 

ience; ex-A. B. C. Auditor. resent 

id limited. Past record and tS oe 
frst class. Address Box 542, 


hutomobile magazine service oun. 
ment copy writer seeks connection with 
qutomotive periodical, manufacturer or 
agency where dynamic ideas and initia- 
tive will win recognition. Salary, $45. 
Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Assistant Sales Man- 
ager wants position with medium-sized 
concern where there is a chance to grow. 
Has had 11 years merchandising experi- 
ence, including actual selling, agency 
and national advertising experience. 
Box 554, Printers’ Ink. 


Civil Engineer, twelve years’ varied ex- 
perience in railroad highway and water- 
supply construction. Some knowledge 
of advertising. Wishes connection with 
reliable concern as assistant copy writer. 
Salary secondary if opportunity to ad- 
yance in this field is available. Box 
, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN, 30, CHRISTIAN, MARRIED, 
WITH SEVEN YEARS’ ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCY AND NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE, AS BOOKKEEPER, 
CASHIER AND OFFICE MANAGER, 
qualified to take full charge, seeks posi- 
tion in New York City. Salary required, 
$35.00. Address Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 


More Circulation 
at Small Cost- - 


The problem of the publishers of small 
magazines is solved by my expert ser- 
vice—on part-time basis. For terms ad- 
dress Circulation Manager, Box 556, 
Printers’ Ink. 


House-Organ Editor 


Now editing one successful H. O. in 
New York, he has ample time to edit 
another. Has edited six successful pub- 
lications during 15 years’ experience. 
Trained merchandiser and skilful writer. 
He will make a House-Organ produce 
for an ambitious concern. 

Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 


Typographic Director 


Possesses knowledge in the co 
presentation of aii forms of sa 
manship-in-print. Offers services to 

ency whose aim is to produce 
distinctive advertising. Complete 
as to art, copy and authoritative 
typography. Salary $5,000. Box 
548, Printers’ Ink. 


IN CHICAGO 


Young man, 27, capable, experienced 
stenographer, 3 years’ university educa- 
tion, Protestant, seeks opportunit 
work for important man in perme, 
advertising agency where experience 
gained, together with broad foundation 
and ambition, will enable him to develop 
in copy writing or merchandising end of 
work. Address XYZ, 576, Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Wanted—Position as secretary by a man 
of good appearance and with highest cre- 


dentials. Long experience in England 
and Canada, both in business and politi- 
cal secretarial work. Well educated, a 
good correspondent, stenographer and 
accountant. A good salary required, but 
I can make myself worth more than 
double the salary I ask. t me re- 
lieve you of routine details. Address 
H. K. McCann Co., Limited, 14 King 
St., E. Toronto. 


TREES AS: ORR 
Copy chief for Western agency wants 
position as adv. mgr. for large mfg. 
company—preferably Middle West. 
Single, 28 yrs. old, university education. 
Former space buyer for large Midd “4 
Western agency, adv. mgr., néwspa 

reporter and dept. store copyman. o- 
sition must be permanent. Good reasons 
for change. Best of references. Salary 
to start, $2,400. Address Box 546, P. I 
A SALES FORCE AND MANAGER 
In Southern territory wants new product. 
Due to lack of “repeat” possibilities of 
present wares territory will soon be cov- 
ered. Manager and force of three men, 
which, if necessary, could be imme- 
diately augmented, are all thoroughly 
familiar with Southern territory and can 
take on exclusively any line that has real 
sales merit. A “repeater” only consid- 
ered. Give nature of business and re- 
quirements in your letter. Our best ref- 
erences are the firms we now serve. 
Address Box 583, care Printers’ Ink. 


For Your Agency 


How does this strike you as a comprehen- 
= all-round training for copy service? 

Four years’ experience in picking 
talking points of merchandise and things 
pertaining to women—visualizing in a 
new catch-the-eye way stale subjects or 
digging up new ones. 

Sent out of town on surveys of sub- 
jects—from war conditions to winter 
resorts. 

3. Retail copy experience, writing news- 
yaper, magazine and booklet copy for 
ifth Ave. house spending $75,000 yearly. 

Now desires to specialize in analysis 

of accounts (directed to women): for new 
selling points. Minimum salary $3,900. 
Copywriter, Box 579, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Now employed wants position with 
MANUTACIe wee OR 














For manufacturing concern using 
trade and vocational papers :— 

Experienced, competent and capable of 
planning campaign, selecting proper me- 
diums, buying space, writing copy, plan- 
ning and writing catalogs, booklets and 
circulars. Editing pouse- -organ and sales 
promotion work. eping overhead ex- 
pense at a eae gure; in fact, put- 
ting your advertising department on an 
efficient basis, which means getting maxi- 
mum results from your appropriation. 

For Agency :— 

Contact man, account manager or good 
copy writet. Minimum salary $5000— 
worth it. Address Box 584, Printers’ Ink, 
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Goes Down At Nisht 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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The Chicugs Tribe 


Carried More Advertising in 1919 Than Chicago’s Vou. 
Two Leading Evening Papers Combined 


9 


X Journal 15% : a | 


10.4% 
.. American 
Herald-Examiner, 
15.2% 














News ~\ 


239%. 





. ' fro 
Proportion Which Each Chicago Paper cot 
Carried of Total Advertising in 1919 
Total Advertising 1917 Total Advertising 1918 | phe 
: etl o> 
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i} th 
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mi 
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The above charts show how the percentage of total Chicago 
advertising which The Chicago Tribune carries is con- _ 
stantly increasing, until to-day more than one-third of all 
lineage in the newspapers of this city appears in the W. G. N. } 


Circulation exceeds 400,000 Daily and 750,000 Sunday 











